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TO THE READER. 


TuHIs work has been undertaken, not so much from 
a paucity of editions of the most popular and bril- 
liant play of Aristophanes, as in defence of the old 


ERRATUM. 


INTRODUCTION, page x, dele the words ‘in Germany.’ 
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feeling shown in many of the changes introduced. 
In saying this, I would not be understood as 
speaking of Aristophanes alone. Some changes, 
of course, are necessary, and many are such as 
commend themselves at once to every editor of 
judgment and taste. But others imply a caprice 
which seems to let nothing alone, and which has led 
the authors of them habitually to indulge in inge- 
nious guesses, without possessing (as it seems to me) 
that correct sense of fitness and rhythmical harmony 
which are essential conditions of sober criticism. 
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TO THE READER. 


Tus work has been undertaken, not so much from 
a paucity of editions of the most popular and _bril- 
liant play of Aristophanes, as in defence of the old 
text, which, as it seems to me, has in many places 
been altered, without sufficient reason, not only by 
the German, but by their too obsequious followers, 
the English editors. I am well aware that to recall 
generally rejected readings may seem to some not 
only presumption, but a retrogression in scholarship. 
What strikes me, however, so strongly, brought up 
as I have been in the old-fashioned school of verse- 
writing, is not only the needlessness (though that is 
often very apparent), but the want of poetic 
feeling shown in many of the changes introduced. 
In saying this, I would not be understood as 
speaking of Aristophanes alone. Some changes, 
of course, are necessary, and many are such as 
commend themselves at once to every editor of 
judgment and taste. But others imply a caprice 
which seems to let nothing alone, and which has led 
the authors of them habitually to indulge in inge- 
nious guesses, without possessing (as it seems to me) 
that correct sense of fitness and rhythmical harmony 
which are essential conditions of sober criticism. 
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1V TO THE READER. 


Dr Holden will forgive me for expressing my sur- 
prise that so sound and sober a scholar should so 
meekly bow to the dictates of Meineke and Cobet. 
The otherwise excellent edition of Albert Miiller 
(to which all succeeding editors must look for a full 
record of various readings and conjectures, as well 
as for a copious apparatus of references and exe- 
getical notes) is too often lable to the charge of 
altermg the MS. readings without due cause. Our 
own Elmsley was, like the sagacious and judicious 
Dobree, often successful, and some of his corrections 
are evidently right: but of a large number of his 
alterations, as indeed of Dobree’s, it is impossible to 
say more than that they are good readings in their way, 
and if one was treating an old writer as a teacher 
treats a schoolboy’s exercise, one might be willing 
enough to accept them. No critic perhaps has 
indulged in wilder guesses than Hamaker’; and yet 
both Meineke and Dr Holden seem to show a respect 
for them which I, for one, am unable to feel. It 
appears to me that a conjecture ought not to be 
admitted merely because it is possibly or even pro- 
bably true, wnless the MSS. readings are, on metrical 
or grammatical grounds, certainly or most probably 
corrupt,—a canon which, rightly interpreted, would 
eliminate at least half of the alterations that have 
found a place in the texts of the Greek poets*» Mr 


leg. for ot dv abriy riv ’Axalav padlws qvéoxer dv, Dr 
Holden thinks it worth while to quote Hamaker’s emendation (!) 
ot’ av A’rox\ijs tadalwy K.7.Dd. 


* The ugly word évrerevrhdapévns, adopted in Ach. 894 by 
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Blaydes seems to commence with the assumption 
that MSS. are generally very corrupt, and wholly 
untrustworthy; and that some one or other of a 
series of ingenious conjectures has a better chance 
of being right. On this subject I entirely agree 
with Mr Rogers*: “Modern German criticism, as 
regards Aristophanes at least, is calculated rather to 
display the ingenuity of the critic, than to improve 
the text of the author. Alterations are introduced, 
without any semblance of authority or probability, 
apparently for no other reason than that they would, 
in the opinion of the editor, have done as well as 
the received and authorized reading.” Fortunately 
(he adds) each succeeding editor sweeps away the 
emendations of his predecessor, so that we have 
a corrective process constantly going on that tends 
to bring us back to the old texts”. 


Meineke and Dr Holden from a conjecture of Mr Blaydes’, seems 
to me far less probable than the vulg. évrerevrAavwuévns, from 
reir\avov=Teirrov. It is true that revrAls occurs and reiT\avoy 
does not; but revr\:dodv is a pure invention. 

1 P, 242 of his recent and useful edition of the Vespae. 

2 I may illustrate these remarks by two passages in the pre- 
sent play. In v. 347, éué\Xer dp dmartes dvacelew Bony has been 
altered, after Dobree and Elmsley, into éuéd\Xer dpa mdvrws avijcew 
Tis Bows, or Thy Bohy (dpa the MSS.), Unpleasing as this is to the 
ear, and (as I hope I have shown in the note) wholly unnecessary 
to the sense, it has found favour with most of the recent editors ; 
while Mr Blaydes would have us believe, what I for one never can 
believe, that the poet wrote éuédder’ dp dvicew rol’ duels ris Bojs. 
The other passage is v. 318, Urep émtjvov Oedjow Tiv Keparhy 
txuv Aévyew. I have no doubt whatever that this is the true 
reading; and I have quoted in the note several iambic verses, 


Vi TO THE READER, 


A play so full of difficulties and political al- 
Iusions as the Acharnians cannot be really ex- 
plained by the short and rather scant notes which 
Mr Green and Mr Hailstone have given in their 
expurgated school-manuals. Young students are too 
apt to suppose (which is a great delusion) that all is 
simple and straightforward that is not commented 
upon in the editions they use. On the other hand, 
the length to which A. Miiller’s notes extend is likely 
to deter all but the more careful and industrious stu- 
dents from using his otherwise learned and exhaust- 
ive work. Mr Mitchell’s book is copious in illustra- 
tion, and shows great appreciation of the author's 
meaning and wit, but it is of no value whatever as a 
critical edition. Not only of this play, but of all the 
comedies of Aristophanes it may be said, that there 
is ample room for a good annotated edition inter- 
mediate between the two extremes of brevity and 
prolixity,—avoiding on the one hand (as far as is 
possible in writing English notes) verbosity and 


which, if changed into trochaics by the addition of a pes creticus, 
would give exactly the same position in the verse for riv xepadqp. 
Tn truth, an anapaest is by no means uncommon in this place in 
the comic senarius; and we have no right whatever, because 
a second example happens to be wanting, to exclude it from 
a comic trochaic. Yet even Porson and Elmsley would alter r7v 
Kepadryv to tov Kégadoy (the joke of which I do not pretend to 
explain), while Miiller admits into his text a conjecture of 
Hansing, vrep émijvou Oedijow Thy ye Kepadyy oxav héyew (!), and 
Meineke coolly reads rdv6’ 80’ dv Aéyw Aéyev, quoting in defence 
of so reckless a change v. 355, éuov Oé\ovros Umép émEjvou Néyew 
umép Aaxedatpoviwy dravl’ ba’ dv héyu. 
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superfluity of explanation, on the other hand, leaving 
nothing unexplained. Such has been my object in 
preparing this as well as the edition of the Peace 
already published in the same form. I have con- 
sulted, I think, all the notes and commentaries 
that are really useful, including a careful perusal of 
the Scholia. In not a few passages, as it seems to 
me, the true sense has been overlooked or misun- 
derstood, and I have endeavoured in such cases to 
throw some new light on the meaning of the author. 

Though I admit with regret that some passages 
in this play are not fit for school-reading, I never- 
theless object altogether to expurgated editions, as 
serving no really good purpose, while they misre- 
present or pervert the whole tenor and character of 
a play. No young student need read verses that 
are certain not to be set nor in any way asked for: 
every one can read them in the cheap texts of 
Aristophanes that are so readily procurable. Jokes 
of this kind are generally as silly’ as they are 
coarse; they are fitted only to give pleasure to the 
mob for whom they were meant, and no well-regu- 
lated mind will dwell on them with delight. I think 
it better to let an ancient author (if he is to be read 
at all) speak for himself, than to attempt to make 
him appear moral when he is not so. 

It has been part of my plan to discuss briefly 


1 The Schol. on 733 remarks, in reference to the dressing up 
the Megarian’s young children as little pigs, puxpd 7 Wvoa TO 
WOLNT Ns ’ 
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such readings as seemed of sufficient importance to 
require notice. I have adhered to the method 
I have always followed, of making such remarks 
part of the general commentary, though the custom 
of writing critical notes separately, and in Latin, 
has some undoubted advantages. The disadvantage 
is, that nine out of ten students never look at 
separate critical notes at all. In revising the text 
I have compared throughout the readings of all the 
good editions of this play. Dr Holden generally 
takes Meineke for his guide: on the whole, I much 
prefer Bergk’s text to any other, and I have followed 
him in the main, though rejecting some of the 
alterations which even he, by no means an inno- 
vator’, has adopted. The Ravenna MS. (R) on the 
whole has been my guide rather than the Paris A, 
which in this play appears to be of next authority. 
In the country dialects of the Megarian and the 
Boeotian, the variety of readings in the MSS. and 
the paucity of Inscriptions of the period combine to 
make conjectural emendation doubly difficult. This 
part of the play has been a fertile field for critical 
sagacity; but the harvest, from the very diversity of 
opinions, has been a poor one, and it seems best on 
the whole to adhere to the most approved MS. 
1 Bergk says in his Preface (Hd. Teub. 1867), ‘‘ Sedulo operam 
dedi ut oratio Aristophanea quam maxime ex librorum optimorum 
auctoritate restitueretur; itaque haud raro malui locum aperte 
depravatum intactum relinquere quam pro arbitrio aut praecep- 


tarum opinionum gratia immutare.”’ I have only carried out this 
principle a little further than himself, 


TO THE READER. 1X 


readings, even without having entire confidence in 
their correctness. I think Bergk has shown a sound 
discretion in rejecting most of the unauthorized 
changes. It is evident that, even if we had more 
Boeotian and Megarian Inscriptions, they would be 
no guide to the patois of the country-folk, nor can 
much aid be obtained from the broad Doric which 
prevails in so large a part of the Lysistrata. Nor, 
again, is it possible to feel assured that the poet 
himself in all cases correctly wrote the words he 
may have heard in the conversation of Doric peasants 
in the Athenian agora. To the ordinary student, 
the exact orthography of provincial Greek words is 
of much less moment than it is to the philologist. 
In a work intended for the former, it seemed the 
less necessary to exercise the critical office too 
rigidly in this particular part of the play, which 
may be allowed to have come down to us in a less 
satisfactory condition. 

The dialogue at the end of the play between 
Lamachus and Dicaeopolis seems also in some parts 
corrupt; but the changes adopted by Miiller on 
metrical grounds are too violent to be safely followed. 
I have mentioned in the notes the most probable of 
them; though I am aware that these are matters of 
but little interest to ordinary readers, Few English 
students now undergo that special training in criti- 
cism that has always been characteristic of German 
scholarship. We retain, it is true—though contrary 
to the judgment of many—the practice of Greek and 


x TO THE READER. 


Latin verse-composition ; but our classical studies of 
late years have taken a different direction, and phi- 
lology, history, and philosophy are the most usual 
subjects of our lectures and examinations. As a 
consequence, we seem to pay less attention to those 
niceties of metre and syntax which engaged the acute 
and observant minds of Porson, Dawes, Elmsley, and 
Dobree. This school has its latest representatives 
in Germany in Madvig and Cobet. Many of their 
proposed alterations may seem improbable and un- 
necessary; but they have earned the respect and 
gratitude of English scholars, and their works are 
an encouragement to the somewhat relaxing interest 
in close verbal scholarship, by proving that classical 
criticism is still thought worthy of being made the 
lifelong labour of the profoundest intellects and the 
most accomplished minds. 


Lonpon, 
July, 1876. 


PREFACE. 


THE Comedy called, from the persons composing the 
Chorus, “Ayaprijs, i.e. townsmen of the large and 
important Attic deme which had suffered so severely 
from the ravages of the Spartan king, Archidamos 
(Thucyd. 11. 19), was brought out at the Lenaea* m 
the Archonship of Euthydemus’, B.C. 425, in the sixth 
year of the War. Between the capture of the port 
of Megara by Athens in the year 427 (Thucyd. 11. 
51, Ach. 761), and the death of Sitalces in 424 
(Thue. tv. 101, Ach. 134), but three years intervene. 
The express mention of the siath year (Ach. 266, 
890) fixes the date at the precise point between 
these historical limits. Like the two preceding 
plays, the Danqueters (Aattadeis) and the Baby- 
lonians, which latter had appeared the year before®, 
the Acharnians was brought out under another 
name,—a fact avowed by the poet himself in more 
passages than one‘, though his real reasons for doing 
BVa 5Od« 
2 Buduyévovs MSS., corrected by Dindorf and others, 


3 rv mépvot Kwuwdlay, V. 377- 
4 Vesp. 1018, Nub. 520—30, Equit. 512. 
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so are unknown, and cannot be certainly explained’. 
The Banqueters, perhaps, was exhibited by Philo- 
nides*, who also brought out the Wasps and the 
Frogs. The Babylonians and the Acharnians were 
given to Callistratus, a friend of the poet’s, though 
whether a comic author, like Philonides, or only an 
actor, vmoxpitns, has been doubted®, It seems pro- 
bable that both were well-known as writers of 
comedy, though nothing is recorded about Callistra- 
tus*. The first play which Aristophanes brought 
out in his own name was that exhibited the year 
afterwards, the Cavaliers (or Knights), ‘Imeis, a 
play which the author was evidently engaged upon 
when the Acharnians was acted’. In the Clouds 
(531) he jocosely compares the disowning of his own 
plays to an infant put out to nurse. 


1 A. Miiller (Praef. p. vii.) remarks that the custom was not 
altogether new, the three Tragic poets having allowed younger 
relations to exhibit plays composed by themselves. 

2 Ranke, De Vit. Arist. in ed. Meineke, p. xx., ‘‘Initio omnia 
co ducere videntur, ut a Philonide Daetalenses doctam esse suma- 
mus.” He remarks, that though frequent reference is made in 
the Acharnians to the Babylonians, there is not the slightest 
allusion to the Banqueters. This play therefore, he supposes to 
have been given to a different exhibitor. But Bergk and A. 
Miiller consider that Callistratus brought out all the three plays 
preceding the ‘Im7eis. 

3 Ranke, p. xi., who quotes the Blos Apioropdvous ad fin., do- 
kptral “Apistopdvovs KadNorparos kat Pirwvidys, bc dv édidake Ta 
dpdpara eavrov. 

4 Miiller (Praef. p. x.) observes that ‘‘in tanta egregiorum 
poetarum comicorum copia, quanta Aristophanis aetate Athenis 
fuit, facile in oblivionem ire poterant.” 

Pivn3 00s 
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The Acharnians gained the first prize, Cratinus 
being second and Eupolis third, the one with the 
Xepatouevor, the other with the Novunvia. Its 
object is essentially a political one, which was to 
expose the folly and injustice of the War-party as 
represented by Cleon, Lamachus and Alcibiades, 
who was just then coming into notice’, and even by 
Pericles, as the author of the Meyapucov Wndicua, 
by which the Doric neighbours of Athens had been 
excluded from the market». The poet takes a fair 
view of the position between both the belligerents. 
If the Athenians had been wronged by the Lacedae- 
monians, by their destructive raids on the farms’, 
the Lacedaemonians were wronged by the Megaric 
decree, which the Athenians had refused to rescind 
at their special request*, and by their eager and 
inconsiderate haste to rush into war’. 

It is evident that in the Babylonians the policy 
of Athens under the leadership of Cleon had been im- 


1 y, 615, 716. 2 ¥. 532. 

3 Vv. 512. 47.538. Thue. r. 139. 

5 y, 539, Kdvred0ev n5n mararyos jv Tay domliwy. Thucydides, I. 
23, regards the Athenians as really to blame; but the Spartan party, 
when the question of war was brought before them and the allies, 
voted for it by a decided majority ; see ib.§§ 79 and 87. MrGrote (vol. 
y. p. 376) says, “It is common to ascribe the Peloponnesian war to 
the ambition of Athens; but this is a partial view of the case. The 
aggressive sentiment, partly fear, partly hatred, was on the side of 
the Peloponnesians, who were not ignorant that Athens desired 
the continuance of peace, but were resolved not to let her stand as 
she was at the conclusion of the thirty-years’ truce, It was their 
purpose to attack her and break down her empire, as dangerous, 
wrongful, and anti-Hellenic.” 
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pugned, and the pressure of the democratic influence 
on the subject states had been severely exposed, 
probably with marked reference to the then recent 
event of the cruel punishment of the Mytilenians that 
had been advocated by Cleon for their unsuccessful 
revolt’. That Cleon himself had been attacked by 
the poet we must infer, not only from the general 
sketch and purport of the Babylonians as given in 
the Parabasis of the present play’, but from the 
known fact, more than once alluded to in the play 
itself®, that Cleon prosecuted the author of it (viz. 
either Aristophanes or Callistratus, it is uncertain 
which) for speaking evil of the government in the 
presence of the allies. It is probable, from the 
expression in v. 379, elcedxvcas yap pw és TO Bov- 
AeuTnp.ov, that the process called eicayyedia was the 
form of the action adopted on this occasion, From 


1 Thue. m1. 36, B.c. 427. 

2 vy. 63442. Schol. on v. 356, rods BaBuAwviovs—mpo Tav 
’Ayapvéwy Apioroparns edldakev, év ols rohovs KakGs elev. Exwpwonoe 
yap Tas TE KANpwTas Kal XELpoTovynTas apxas Kail KNéwva, mapovTwy TwV 
tgwv. (The last words refer to the play having been brought out, 
not at the Lenaea, but at the City Dionysia.) To the poet’s satire 
on the elections we may refer Ach. 598, éxe.porovnoay yap we— A, 
Koxkuyés ye Tpeis, and 642, Kal Tods Syuous ev Tals wodeow Sel~as 
os Snuokpatouvra. Mr Grote contends that the conduct of Athens 
towards its allies was generally reasonable, and no attempt was 
made to force on them a democratic constitution. The natural 
love of avrovopia and the agitation of the oligarchical factions 
against the Athenian rule were probably the main causes of dis- 
satisfaction, See Thuc, 1. 77, which is a defence against the 
charge of oppression. 

AVE Staley, Glow 
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the triumphant tone of the poet in alluding to this 
event, it is clear that Cleon had failed in getting a 
verdict against him. No less a principle, in truth, 
was involved than what we should now describe as 
the censorship versus the freedom of the press. 
Cleon therefore was as determined to put down 
Aristophanes, as Aristophanes was to maintain the 
right of publicly assailing the faults or follies of the 
government, The persistent attack on Cleon both 
in the Acharnians and in the Knights was met by 
an action for £evéa or alien birth, one of the com- 
monest forms of cuxodavtia brought against obnox- 
ious citizens with a view to their being declared 
atiywot. The poet evidently thought the attempt to 
silence him was unjust. For he alludes to his own 
motives as just with repeated emphasis; and if he 
was conscious that his conduct was fair and upright, 
he could have regarded Cleon’s enmity in no other 
light than that in which Plato regarded the death of 
Socrates. Not only is the peace-loving country- 
man, who throughout represents the poct’s own 
views, called Avcaiorrodus, but he promises és Kkape- 


dijoeu Ta Oixkaa, i.e. that he will persist in the same 


1 The obscure allusion in vy. 653, rhvy Alywav dmacrotow—iva 
ToUToOv Tov Toni apé\wyra, may be to some threatened action for 
fevia ‘on the failure of the first prosecution. Aristophanes was 
said by some to have been a lthodian, by others an Aeginetan (Vit, 
Arist. ap. Ranke, p. ix.), but by others ydvos ’A@nvatos. And that 
he was a true-born Athenian Ranke thinks is evident from his 
general patriotism, ib. p. xii. A. Miiller (Praef. p. xiv.) interprets 
the above passage of the poet having been a xAnpovxos in Aegina. 
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course in spite of all that Cleon can do to prevent 
him’, nay, even if all the world is against him’; and 
he adds, that “even Comedy knows what justice is*.” 
Part of this self-devotion to the cause of justice is 
the frequent reproach he throws on the Athenians for 
not seeing that they were themselves to blame for 
the war fully as much as the Spartan party*, He 
blames their vanity and their foolish compliance 
with any demand accompanied by compliments to 
their city’. It would seem that he had warned his 
countrymen in the Babylonians against listening to 
the specious appeals of the ambassadors from the 
Leontines, the chief of whom was Gorgias®. On the 
whole then Aristophanes stands before us as one 
who has dared to say an unpopular truth, who has 
attacked a popular minister, who has been made a 
martyr to his own patriotism, and now asks the support 
of the right-minded (de£cot) of his countrymen against 
the oppression of the powerful and overbearing’. 


1 vy. 655, 661. 2 dmact TdvayTia, 493- 

3 y. 500. See also 561—2, and 645, doris wapexwitvevo’ eirew 
év A@nvaios Ta dixara. 

4 See also Pac. 604 seqq., where the account given by Hermes 
of the causes of the war reflects more on Athens than on Sparta. 

5 vy. 3714, 636—40. Hence the Athenians are called Kexnvaiwv 
més in Equit. 1262. Perhaps Thucydides means the same when 
he makes the Spartan Archidamus say (1. 84) 7Twv Te oly éraivy 
eLorpwvivTwy nuds éml Ta Sewd mapa TO Soxovy nmiv ovK émrac- 
pouela nodor7. 

6 Thue. 11. 86, Plat. Hipp. Maj. p. 282. To this probably Ach. 
636 alludes, mpérepov & buds dard Tw TodEwy ol rpésBers édaTrarayres 
mperov mev loarepavous éxa)ovv K.T.d. 

7 Cleon was Piaitatos Tay Tokay, according to the well-known 
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That Dicaeopolis speaks throughout in the per- 
son of Aristophanes, cannot be doubted. He is even 
made to say that now at least Cleon will not pro- 
secute him*, and that he was dragged before the 
Boule by Cleon*. Between Dicaeopolis and Ari- 
stophanes Callistratus intervenes, and thus the third 
party assumes the character of the first. It does not 
appear altogether improbable that Aristophanes him- 
self acted the part of Dicaeopolis, and was known to 
the audience to have done so. 

If we could show this, we should directly obtain 
some personal characteristics of the poet,—his small 
size and deficiency in physical strength*, as we know 
that he was bald and had a ‘shiny’ forehead *. 
Ranke however denies that the poet himself ever 
was an actor’. There are difficulties in this question 


estimate of Thucydides, m1. 36. Aristophanes speaks of him as an 
absolute monster, a sort of hydra to be attacked and overcome, 
Pac. 755. His accusation he calls a é:a80d7, Ach. 380, 502, 630. 

1 y. so2. From the tone of the passage we might not unreason- 
ably infer that the play was acted at the Lenaea expressly to render 
Cleon’s former charge nugatory. But the Banqueters appears 
from y. 1155 to have been acted at the Lenaea, as the intermediate 
play, the Babylonians, certainly was at the City Dionysia, or 
Cleon’s charge, of speaking evil of the city before strangers, could 
not have been sustained. 

? Vs 379 

 v. 367, 591. 

4 aumrpdv pérwrov, Pac. 774, if we adopt the reading of the 
Schol. The poet’s baldness had been ridiculed by his rivals, Nub. 
540. 

* “*Histrio nunquam, ut videtur, Aristophanes fuit” (p. xviii.). 
He considers that the protagonist was the yopodiddoxados, and so 
directly represented the poet. 


F: }, 
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which it is not easy to solve’. If it was notorious 
that Aristophanes was the author, why should he 
bring it out in another’s name? And if Callistratus, 
not Aristophanes, was the person prosecuted by Cleon 
for the Babylonians, would Callistratus have incurred 
a second risk by lending his name to the Acharnians? 
Could Aristophanes have asked him to do so? A. 
Miller thinks that Cleon was well aware who was 
the real author of the Babylonians, and that he 
brought the action against Aristophanes himself’. 
At all events, he contends, if the action was brought 
in the name of Callistratus at first, the poet must 
have come forward and avowed the authorship in 
defence of his friend. 

The motives which induced Aristophanes to 
bring out his first three plays in another's name are 
perhaps truly avowed in a well-known passage’, 


1 Tt is remarkable that not only Dicaeopolis passim but even the 
Chorus more than once seem to speak in the character of the poet. 
In y. 2co the Chorus, who are as yet on the side of the war-party, 
declare through their Coryphaeus that they hate Dicaeopolis worse 
than they hate Cleon, ‘‘whom,” says the speaker, ‘I will yet cut 
into shoe-leather for the play of the Cavaliers (Knights).’ Again 
in 1155 the same Coryphaeus says that Antimachus when Choragus 
at the Lenaea shut him out when he was dining (dervdy), i.e. 
excluded him from the feast given at the émwixea, in honour of the 
victory. Miiller argues that Aristophanes must be meant, and the 
occasion alluded to must be the success of the Aa:tade?s, since the 
Babylonians was acted at the City Dionysia, and Callistratus, as 
the exhibitor, could not possibly have been passed over at the 
émwvixia. (Praef. p. xii.) 

2 Praef. p. xiii. 

3 Equit. 512—s40. A. Miiller (Praef. p. xii.) infers from the 
words otxi ré\ac that it had long been uo secret who was the 
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where he says his friends had expressed their sur- 
prise that he had not long ago ‘asked for a chorus, 
i.e. brought out a play,on his own account. The 
reason, he says, was his consciousness of the fickle- 
ness of popular favour, and his reluctance to court a 
popularity which in some of his contemporaries had 
been short-lived. The patriotic desire, avowed in the 
Clouds’, to elevate Comedy above the low buffoonery 
and the open indecency* which had hitherto charac- 
terised it, and to make it, like its sister Tragedy, a 
means of imparting to the citizens at once infor- 
mation and counsel on political matters, was also too 
hazardous to be attempted by one avowed author. 
He seems therefore to have watched the experiment 
while another performed it for him. It may have 
been known to, or at least suspected by, some, and 
probably by Cleon himself, that Aristophanes was 
the real author: but it does not follow that the 
poet himself wished the fact to become known. 
Cleon, no doubt, in prosecuting Aristophanes or his 
representative Callistratus, thought to nip in the 


real author of the three preceding plays. After all, the natural 
timidity of young authors to face public criticism is often the 
real motive for the concealment of the name, 

1 520—548. 

2 ‘Indecency’ is a relative term, i.e. there are degrees of 
it, The comedies and satyric plays at Athens were something 
more than merely coarse. Much as Aristophanes often offends 
our moral sense, it is reasonable to believe that he was less bad 
than some of his contemporaries. We must remember that a 
comedy lost one of its best chances of success in not being im- 
moral. 
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bud this new growth, so pregnant with danger to 
himself, and so likely to damage his influence by 
diminishing his popularity’, But the theatre proved 
too strong even for Cleon. The failure of his prose- 
cution is sufficiently shown by the jubilant and 
defiant tone which the poet assumes in referring to 
it’. In the Clouds he even speaks of sparing Cleon, 
and not trampling on him when he was down®. In 
the Wasps* an action brought against the poet con- 
sequent on the Knights appears to be meant; and 
to judge by the context, Aristophanes made some 
apology, in consideration of which Cleon, mindful 
perhaps of his former failure, did not press the 
prosecution further’. 

Thus it is plain that the relations between Cleon 
and Aristophanes were those of uncompromising hos- 
tility, on grounds both personal and political. It 
was the tug of war between the liberty of the stage 
and the attempt of an autocrat to stop it. Even 
after Cleon’s death, an event which he alludes to in 


1 A. Miiller, Praef. p. xi, ‘‘haec lis, quanquam soli Baby- 
loniorum poetae intenta fuit, tamen totam poesim comicam 
spectavit.” 

2 vy. 659, mpos Tatra Kiéwy xal mwadaudodw xal wav én’ enol 
TEKTAaLV EGO). 

% v. 550, wéyorov bvra Kiéwva @raio’ els rhv yaorépa, KovK 
eToAuno’ aitis ereumndfio’ ait@ Keyévpy, where xetuévw perhaps 
refers to Cleon’s death, B. ¢. 422, if this passage belongs to the 
second edition of the play. 

* vy. 1284, elol rwes ol w eeyov ws xaradinAdayny, fvlka Kéwv 
me brerdparrev émikeluevos. 

© ib. 1290, TaiTa Kariduv vb Tt pukpov émiOjkica. 
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the Peace as a real blessing to the state’, he speaks 
of him as the barking Cerberus in the world below, 
who may yet return to earth to disturb the city. It 
was too much to expect that the character of such a 
man should be represented to us with perfect fair- 
ness by one so openly an enemy as Aristophanes. 

It is more difficult to explain the cause of the 
relentless animosity with which the poet assailed 
Euripides in this and many others of his plays, and 
even after his death, twenty years later, in the 
Frogs*. Whether the reasons of his dislike were 
personal or political—the jealousy of a rival for 
popular favour, or the partisanship of a faction which 
hated Euripides, Socrates, and Alcibiades,—we cannot 
tell. The latter seems the less likely if, as we believe, 
Euripides was an adherent to the peace-party. In 
none of the plays is he so unmercifully satirised as 
in the Acharnians, though strictly in relation to his 
tragic art®. We are perhaps too apt to regard tragedy 
and comedy as different in their nature’, and there- 
fore hardly to appreciate the feeling of rivalry that 


ly. 271, € mowv daré\wN éxeivos, xdv Séovte tH mébde. See 
also 313, evAaBetabé vey éxeivov rv kdrwhev KépBepov, and 649, 
GN fa tov dvip éxelvov odmep tor elvat Karu. 

2 I have made some remarks on this subject in the Preface 
to Euripides, Vol. 1. p. lii (ed. 2). 

% That the audience were greatly amused may be inferred 
from Vesp. 61, where he declares he is not going to repeat any 
of his popular jokes, ovd’ addis dvacedyawhmevos Evipurlins. 

4 Both however have a close affinity to the Satyric drama. 
Tragedy proper, Mr Grote remarks, was peculiarly an Athenian 
development. 
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may have existed between competitors for popular 
favour in these two departments of the Attic Drama. 
It is possible too that Aristophanes joined the side 
of those who thought the opinions of the tragic poet 
innovating and dangerous’, One thing seems certain, 
and the result is rather a curious one,—that the 
satire of Aristophanes has done more in compa- 
ratively late times in the general depreciation of Ku- 
ripides as a poet, than it was able to effect with any 
of the schools of Greek Grammarians, who appear 
to have preferred Euripides to both Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. 

One character appears prominently in the pre- 
sent drama, respecting whom history is almost silent 
till the Sicilian expedition, ten years later,—the 
burly hero of the Gorgon-shield, jocosely called 


1 On this subject see Mommsen, History of Rome, Vol, 1, 
p. 447; ‘‘Euripides in the legitimate issues of his principles 
coincided with the contemporary political and philosophical 
radicalism, and was the first and chief apostle of that new 
cosmopolitan humanity which broke up the old Attie national 
life. This was the ground at once of that opposition which 
the profane and non-Attic poet encountered among his contem- 
poraries, and of that marvellous enthusiasm, with which the 
younger generation and foreigners devoted themselves to the 
poet of emotion and of love, of apophthegm and of tendency, of 
philosophy and of humanity. Greek tragedy in the hands of 
Euripides stepped beyond its proper sphere and consequently 
broke down: but the suceess of the cosmopolitan poet was only 
promoted by this, since at the same time the nation also stepped 
beyond its sphere and broke down likewise. The criticism of 
Aristophanes probably hit the truth exactly both in a moral 
and in a poetical point of view.” He adds, “the new Attic 
comedy did nothing but transfer Euripides into a comic form.” 
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‘son of Gorgasus’,’ the brave general Lamachus. 
His name does not occur in Thucydides till the 
year 422 (iv. 75), when we read of his making 
rather a dashing adventure in effecting a retreat by 
land from Heraclea on the Pontus to Chalcedon. 
From the allusion to his pucfodopia’ it would seem 
that he had held the post of strategus or envoy on 
some of the numerous embassies, and that a deter- 
mined hatred of the Lacedaemonians was one of his 
characteristics*. In the Pax also he is one of the 
chief opponents of the peace*, From the frequent 
mention of him in Aristophanes’ we can hardly 
doubt that he was a daring and active promoter of 
the war at the early period to which the Acharnians 
refers. His death is recorded in Thue. vr. 101°, 
under circumstances so similar to those described, 
in comic joke, in Ach, 1178, that the suspicion 
entertained on other grounds of the spuriousness of 
the latter passage is thereby much increased : it is 
either an ex post facto description or a very singular 
coincidence’. 

The plot of the Acharnians bears a close resem- 

1 Ach, 1131. His real parentage is known from Thue, vr. 8. 

* Ib. 619. ‘Ubi carpit Lamachi avaritiam.”’ (Dr Holden, 
Onomast. Arist. in v.) 

3 Ach. 620—2. 

4 v. 473, G Aduay’ adixets eurroduv Kadyuevos. 

5 Pac. 1290, Thesm, 841, Ran. 1039, &e. 

8 6 Adpaxos—éridiaBas tappov twa Kal povwheis per dNlywr rov 
EwdiaBavrwv drobvicxe airés te Kal mwévre yf @E ruv per avrov. 


This happened n.c. 414. 
7 Compare diarnidv rappov, Ach. ut sup. 
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blance to that of the Peace, which was brought out 
four years later, B.c. 421. In both plays a country- 
man complains and laments that he hag been a 
grievous sufferer by the war; in both Pericles and 
Cleon are blamed as the authors, one as originating, 
the other as promoting it; in both a special truce is 
made for the private benefit of the farmer, and both 
conclude with an amusing contrast between the 
blessings of peace, and the horrors and losses of war. 
The Knights,—it has been remarked by Mr Grote— 
makes no such complaint about the war, though it 
equally, if not more bitterly, assails Cleon. The 
victory of the Athenians at Pylos under Cleon and 
Demosthenes had so raised the hopes of Athens, 
and so depressed those of Sparta, that for the time 
no thought seems to have been entertained at 
Athens, but that the enemy must now succumb, and 
leave the victory in the hands of the Athenians. 
Hence they refused all overtures of peace from 
Sparta, for which the poet blames them in Pax 665. 
“The utter disgust for the war which marks the 
‘Acharnians,’ a comedy exhibited about six months 
before the victory of Kleon, had given way before 
the more confident and resolute temper shown in 
the play of the ‘ Knights’*.” 

The blame of the war in both plays is thrown 
upon Pericles as the author of the ‘Megaric Decree, 
which was proposed by or through him’, and passed 


1 Mr Cox, Hist. 1. p. 222. 
> érider vouous—ws xph Meyapéas x.7.d., Ach. 532. It was 
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shortly before the outbreak of actual hostilities. 
The unjust and oppressive treatment of this small 
Doric state, according to the poet’s view, did more 
than anything to keep up the irritation between the 


probably carried in the summer of 432 B.c. It is to be wished 
that we knew more clearly the feelings of Aristophanes towards 
the great statesman. He died however early in the war (B.c, 
429), and so we lose sight of one who was the real adyiser of it 
without finding any great censure cast upon his memory by the 
poet, who seems to have regarded him as an influential statesman 
only, but Cleon, his rival and successor, as a formidable dema- 
gogue. Mr Grote remarks (v. p. 441), “not only Pericles did 
not bring on the war, but he could not have averted it without 
such concessions as Athenian prejudice as well as Athenian 
patriotism peremptorily forbade.’’ According to Thucydides, I 
79, it was Sparta that deliberately chose the war: so that nothing 
remained for Pericles but to direct it. Mr Grote adds that the 
comic writers hated Pericles, but were fond of acknowledging 
his powers of oratory and his long-unquestioned supremacy (p. 
435). In Equit. 283 he seems mentioned with a qualified kind 
of praise. Of course, if Cleon was the enemy and rival of 
Pericles (Grote, p. 396), the poet was likely to side with Pericles, 
except only so far as he thought him instrumental in promoting 
the war. The main object which Pericles had before him in 
advising the war, or rather in meeting it as a necessity, was the 
honour of Athens. It seemed to him impossible to consent to the 
final demand of the Lacedaemonians (Thue. 1. 139), ‘‘ to leave the 
Hellenes independent.” This, as Mr Grote remarks (v. p. 370), 
“‘ went to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian 
empire.’ Cleon, while an opponent of Pericles, and yet an 
advocate of war, appears to have joined the side of those who 
objected to the dilatory policy of Pericles; while Aristophanes 
was one of a third—doubtless a large and influential—party who 
objected to the war-policy altogether. Cleon, with all his faults 
as a demagogue, was, as he soon proved himself, a man of action; 
and as such he was certain to oppose what seemed to him the 
pusillanimous counsel to let the enemy ravage Attica while the 
people remained cooped within the walls of the city. Pericles, on 
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Tonic and the Doric races. For by successive raids 
into Megaris, repeated every year till the capture of 
Nisaea’, as well as, not to say mainly, by the latter 
event, the Megarians had been reduced to such 
poverty from the interruption of all trade with 
Athens, that they had induced the Lacedaemonians 
to appeal to Athens in their behalf; but such was 
the exasperation of the Athenians against the Me- 
garians that they refused any concession, alleging as 
reasons some causes which seem to have little real 
weight*, Albert Miiller, in his brief but learned 
Preface’, expresses his regret that no ancient writer 
has explained the exact relations between the Athe- 


the other hand, appears to have felt that the Spartan hoplite was 
really the better soldier in the open field, and to have anticipated 
a crushing defeat in a land engagement with so numerous and 
well-disciplined a foree, See Mr Cox, Hist. 11, p. rar. 

Pericles was ‘‘only the first citizen in a democracy, esteemed, 
trusted, and listened to, more than anyone else, by the body 
of citizens, but warmly opposed in most of his measures, under 
the free speech and latitude of individual action which reigned 
at Athens, even bitterly hated by many active political opponents” 
(Grote, p. 360). One of these was Thucydides the son of Me- 
lesias, alluded to in Ach. 703, respecting whom Mr Grote observes 
“we do not know the incident to which this remarkable passage 
alludes, nor can we confirm the statement which the Scholiast 
cites from Idomeneus to the effect that Thucydides was banished 
and fled to Artaxerxes.” 

1 Thue. mu, 31, Megara had been active in kindling the war, 
expecting Athens must soon yield; but the Athenians under 
Pericles marched into Megaris, and devastated the territory : 
and this went on for some time, See Grote, Vol. v. p. 400. 

2 Thue. 1, 139. The charges were, a trespassing on sacred 
land, and the harbouring of renegade slaves. 

3 p. xvi, 
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nians and the Megarians, from their first alliance 
with Athens in the third Messenian war (B.c. 461), 
up to the passing of the Megaric Decree. He thinks 
it probable that the Athenians never forgave the 
defection of the Megarians to the Lacedaemonian 
side after the defeat of Athens at the battle of 
Coronea, B.C. 445", It may therefore be taken as 
one proof of the boldness of the poet in taking an 
unpopular side, that he should so touchingly re- 
present the misery of the Megarians, and so plainly 
charge the Athenians with being the cause of it*. 
He comes forward under the name of Dicaeopolis to 
protect them against the odious cuvxodavtat, whom 
he denounces as the pest of Athens*. As regards 
the Boeotians, who both in this play and in the 
Peace‘ are represented as equally excluded from the 
Athenian markets’, Miiller regards the suspension 


1 Thue, 1. 114, werd, 6¢ Ta0Ta ov TOAAG taTepou KiBoa daréory 
amd "AOnvaluv. al és airiv dia8eBnxiros dn Iepixdéous orparia 
"AOnvaiwy, iryyédOn aire bre Méyapa addéornxe. (This was in 
B.C. 446.) It is clear that Pericles regarded the revolt of the 
Megarians, which was to have been supported by a raid of the 
Lacedaemonians into Attica, as the more treacherously made on 
account of his absence. He returned from Euboea with all 
speed, and appears to have checked the raid, returning at once 
to complete the reduction of Euboea, an event alluded to in Nub, 
213, 018’, td yap hudv raperdOn Kal Tepixdédous, 

2 v. 761—3. 

3 Ach. 825—9. 

# ¥. 1003. 

5 The abundance of good things which they could import is 
strongly contrasted with the utter poverty of Megaris, Ach. 
873—80. The poet wishes to show the folly of the Athenians in 
needlessly depriving themselves of these ample supplies. 
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of their trade as resulting from the invasion of the 
Thebans into Plataea in the year 431". The same 
year therefore saw the beginning of the war and the 
exclusion of these two peoples from Athens; and we 
can hardly wonder that the poet combined the 
events as cause and effect. Add, that it was in this 
year that the Athenians were persuaded to retire 
within their own walls by the well-meant, but ques- 
tionable advice of Pericles; so that trade-supplies 
were still further curtailed by the interruption of 
all farming operations. That the Megarians had 
been shut out of the market even before the Me- 
garic Decree, is the opinion of A. Miller’, 

The account given by the poet (515 seqq.) of the 
reasons which induced Pericles to pass the decree 
are, in the opinion of A. Miiller, mere idle gossip. 
“Sine dubio fictae sunt, et fortasse Acharnensium 
tempore ab irrisoribus petulantibus Athenis circum- 
ferebantur®.” Mr Grote expresses the same opinion 
about the anecdote given in the Peace‘, where the 
supposed collusion of Pericles with Phidias in with- 
holding or misappropriating some sacred gold is 


TU Mahokos irs 

2 Praef. p. xvi., citing Thue. 1. 67, d\Xo re mapidvtes EyKATaTa 
érototvto ws éxactror Kal Meyapijs, Sn\otvres wey Kal erepa ovK 
ONya Siddopa, uddoTra 5é Aywévww Te elpyecOa Tov év TH AOnvaiwy 
dpxn kal ras ’Artikfs dyopas mapa Tas omrovdds. It may be con- 
jectured from Ach. 517—22, that this was in consequence of some 
dispute about market-tolls, which had given the Athenian in- 
formers a handle against the Megarian traders. 

3 Praef. p. xviii. 

4 v. 605. 
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alleged as the cause of the war’. What the real 
motive was for that untoward measure is not dis- 
tinctly stated. ‘The reasons alleged by Thucydides® 
are not grounds for passing the decree, but grounds 
for refusing to rescind it. It seems probable that 
the motive was one of combined hatred for their 
revolt, and of vengeance for the murder of the 
herald Anthemocritus, who had been sent by the 
advice of Pericles to expostulate with the Megarians 
on one of the two points mentioned by Thucydides, 
the occupation of some sacred land belonging to the 
Eleusinian goddesses’. 

The allusion to Aspasia and her influence over 
Pericles* is remarkable, and is probably another of 


1 <‘The stories about Pheidias, Aspasia, and the Megarians, 
even if we should grant that there is some truth at the bottom 
of them, must, according to Thucydides, be looked upon at 
worst as concomitants and pretexts rather than as real causes 
of the war; though modern authors in speaking of Pericles are 
but too apt to use expressions which tacitly assume these stories 
to be well-founded,” (Grote, Hist. v. p. 442.) See also Mr Cox, 
Hist. Gr, Vol. u. p. g9. The Peloponnesian war was really due 
to the hostility of Corinth. (Grote, v. p. 341.) 

ids 1530; 

3 The authorities for this story, which is evidently authentic, 
are given in full by A. Miiller in p. xvii. of his Preface. 

4# Ach, 527. Mr Grote (vy. p. 362) takes dowaclas as the 
accusative plural, but with a double entendre. This seems hardly 
likely, and do wépvas domactas is hardly good grammar. But Dr 
Holden appears to follow him, as he omits the name of 'Acmagia 
in his Onomasticon. To this lady perhaps Euripides alludes in 
the Medea, 842, where Cypris is said 7@ copia mapéipous méurrew 
Epwras, and ib. 1085, dA\d yap torw potoa Kai juiv 7 mpocomiiea 
coplas tvexev, sc. rais yuvactiv. The Medea was brought out 
B.C. 431, the year after the passing of the Megaric Decree. 
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the ‘idle stories.’ The poet expressly says’ that 
the decree was passed sd tds Natkactpias, and we 
are left to conclude from the context that it was by 
Aspasia’s persuasion and influence that the measure 
was adopted. 

Ranke * regards the Acharnians as “oratio quae- 
dam popularis in theatro habita,” to show the folly 
of the war advocated and promoted by Cleon. Ari- 
stophanes, as the personal enemy of Cleon, and as 
disliking the war in common with a large part of 
the Athenian populace*, was sure to take up the 
theme with energy, and to treat it with genius and 
biting sarcasm. His satire on the embassies‘ to the 
Persian court and to Thrace must have been most 
telling. 

The division of the Chorus into two conflicting 
parties (7jryopia), the one convinced of the blessings 
of peace, the other at first full of vengeance against 
tae Spartans, is a device of the poet’s similarly 
employcd in the Wasps, where Philocleon and his son 
discuss at length the merits and demerits of the office 
of Dicast. ‘The subject is thus as it were ventilated, 
and arguments in themselves unpopular with one 
party are made to seem natural, and so to obtain 
a hearing, when expressed by an adversary. In the 

Divine 7s 2 Vit. Arist. p. xvii. 3 Grote, Vv. p. 370. 

4 Ach. 61, 134. The embassy to Persia is mentioned in Thue. 
i. 7, that to the Odomanti ib. ror. Cf. Ach. 602, rods bev én 
Opgkns poPopopoivras tpets Spayuds. The context in the last 


passage implies that embassies were rather frequent at this 
juncture. 
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present play, those for peace and justice of course 
prevail, and thus the sturdy old charcoal-burners, 
who began by pelting the peace-making farmer, 
eventually* compliment him as dpovimos and vzrép- 
codos, and join in singing the praises of the goddess 
AzadXay7, to whose charms they had so long and so 
unaccountably been strangers. And not only the 
Chorus, but the Ajpos have altered their views on 
the subject of a truce with Sparta’. 

Beside the Chorus of old men, MapaOwvopayat 
as they call themselves’, thereby showing their fight- 
ing proclivities from early training, there appears to 
have been a kind of secondary or reserve Chorus’, 
who represented successively the Odomanti’, the 
regiment of Lamachus’, and the attendants of the 
Boeotian’. It is certain that these actually appeared 
on the stage; and though we cannot tell in what 
numbers, it is likely that they were considerable, 
especially as tHv AoOyor is in the plural’. 

On the whole, the Acharnians must be regarded 
as an exceedingly important play in its illustration 


t ¥. 971. 2 ¥, 647. 8 y, 181. 

4 The nature and office of these were first, I believe, pointed 
ont by K. O. Miiller in his Dissertations on the Eumenides, See 
also the Schol. on Eur, Hipp. 58. 

5 Odoudvruw otpards, Vv. 156. 6 ¥. £75. 

7 y, 862, dues 5 boo OciBadev avdrnral mapa. 

8 It has been proposed to read (in 575) T&v mritwy Kal Trav 
Meow, the MS. Rav. giving ray Pitwv for trav bpwv, The con- 
jecture, which is Thiersch’s, is plausible. Meineke omits the 
verse, 
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of a most critical* period of Attic history. The state- 
ments of Thucydides nearly always agree with those 
of the poet; and if we make some allowances for the 
ill-feeling which both of them entertained for per- 
sonal reasons against Cleon, we must conclude that 
we have in the main a right account of the com- 
bined causes of one of the longest, cruellest, and 
most unreasonable wars that were ever recorded. 


1 «Tf the true greatness of Athens began with Themistokles, 
with Perikles it closed. Henceforth her course was downward,” 
(Cox, Hist. 11. p. 132.) 
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"ExxAnoia epéotncey “AOnynow ev to avepo, Kad’ Av 
Toheporrotovvras ToUs prTopas Kal mpopavas tov Shyov eéara- 
tavras AixawroXis tis Tov altoupyav e&eheyxov TapecoaysTat. 
rourov 6€ dia twos, "AudiOéov Kadovpevov, ometcapevov Kar 
iBiav trois Adkwow, “Axapyixol yepovtes memucpevor TO mpayya 
mpocepxovtat Oudkovres €v yopov oxnpaTe Kal peta TaiTa Ov- 
ovta tov Atkatdmolw partes, WS EaTTELTPEVOY TOs TOAEMLwTA- 
Tow Katadevoew dppoocw. 6 b€ trorxdpevos tréep emEnvov Tv 
epadny Exov drohoyncacba, ef or, av py meion Ta Oixaa 
Aeyov, tov tpaynrov droxomncecba, €hOov ws Evpumidny ai- 
Tel MTwyLKHY OTOAnVY. kai aTodtabels Tois TnrEpov paxapact 
map@de tov e€xeivou ddyov, ovk ayapitws Kabanrdpevos Tepe- 
k\eous mept ToD Meyapixod Wn pioparos- mapokuvOevTay S€é t- 
vow €& aitav eri to doxeivy ovvnyopeiv Tots TuAepiots, ira 
erupepopevav, eviarapevayv be éréepwv ws Ta Sixata advtod eipn- 
Kiros, enupaveis Adpaxos OopuBeiv meipara. eita yevopevov 
BueAxvopovd KarevexOeis 6 yopds amodver Tov Atxadrokw Kai 
mpos tus dixactras Suadeyerat wepi THs TOU ToLjTOU apeThs Kai 
GAkwv twov. tov b€ Atxavorddidos Gyovtos Kad’ éavrov eipy- 
voy TO pev mpa@tov Meyapikds tis maidia éavrov Overkevarpeva 
els xoipibia pepwy ev oaxk@ mpaowa Tapayivera’ pera TovTOY 
tx BowrTav érepos éyxedeis Te Kui mavtodarav dpvidwv yovov 
dvarWepevos eis tiv dyopav. ols exupavevtwy Twav cuKodav- 
tav gud\AaBopevos twa €£ alrayv 6 Atxawrodts Kal Baddow eis 
gikKov, ToUTOY TP Burwr@ avtiqboptov ekdyew ex tov "AOnvav 
rapabidwat, Kal tpocaysvrwv alta TAedvav Kai deopevwv jre~ 
tadotvat tay arovday, Kaburepnpavet. mapotxovvros be alte 
Aapdayou, kat evearnxvias Tis tov Xowy oprijs, TovTov pe 
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»” \ ~ ~ a , > QO A a 
diyyehos Tapa TOY oTpaTnyov Kav Kedever e€eAOdvTA peTa TOV 
ém\wy tas eiaBodas tnpeiv* tov S€ Ackatdrohw mapa Tov Ato- 
vioov TOU lepéws Tis KaA@Y emt Seimvov Epyerat. Kal per ONiyor 
ie ‘ , \ lal >’ , > , c ‘ 

6 peév Tpavpatias Kal Kakés amaddatray éemayjKet, 6 Oe At- 
kadrodts Sedeumvnkas Kai. peO Eraipas dvadiov, To dé Opapa 
tov 3 opddpa merompevor, Kal ek mavtos Tpdrou THY eipnyny 
mpoxarovpevoy. edidaxOn emt Evdvdjnpou dpxovtos ev Anvaiors 
d:a KadXuorparov’ Kai mpéros nv: Sevrepos Kpativos Xewpa- 
Copévots. ov ow tovrat. tpitos Evmrodus Novpnvias. 


is 
APISTO®ANOTS TPAMMATIKOT. 


) , a , , 
ExxAnoias ovens tmapayivovrar Twes 
, ~ A U , 
mpéoBes mapa Iepody kai mapa Suradkovs madw, 
a , 
of pev oTpatiay ayovtes, ot Oe xXpvatov: 
aA x , 
mapa tov AaxcOaimovioy Te peta ToUTOUS TLVES 
orovdas deportes, ots *Axapveis ovdapas 5 
i , e 
ciacav, GAN e&€Badov, bv Kadamrerat 
~ G , ’ \ A , , 
crAnpos 6 tmomtys. [aitd TO Whpiopa Te 
Meyaptxov ikavas not, Kal Tov Tlepixdea 
£ rc fe - 
ovk Tov Aakévev tavde mavT@v aiTLor, 


Qs , ~ ? , re 
o7ovoas huow TE THY ecbeaT@Tav Kako». | 


APIZTO®ANOY= AXAPNH2. 


AIK."Oca 61) d€dnypat tv éwavtod Kapdiar, 
A \ / / \ / , 
mobnv Sé Baia, wavy b&é Baa, TéTTAapa’ 
ao adr Ony, Wrappoxoc.oyapyapa. 
dép idm ti S HnoOnv déwov yatpydovos ; 


1—42. The Prologue. Di- 
caeopolis, a farmez, as he him- 
self says, of the deme Xodne?dat 
(406) in the Aegeid tribe, though, 
as most think, really an Achar- 
nian, and representing by his 
name the ‘honest citizen,’ 
has arrived early in the morn- 
ing of a regular (19) assembly, 
but finding the Pnyx empty he 
soliloquises in a vague and dis- 
satisfied way on matters per- 
sonal, political, and dramati- 
cal. 

ib. é0a 6H k.7.rX. *At how 
many things, to be sure, have I 
been stung in this heart of 
mine! Yet I was pleased at 
some trifles,—and trifles they 
were!—just four in number, 
while the vexations I endured 
were — sand-numerous!’ For 
the exclamation (as distinct 
from the interrogation) compare 
inf, 321, 1083. Vesp. 893, 932. 
Eur, Ion 616, éc0as cpayas 5h 
papudkwv re Javacluuwv yuvatkes 
ehpov dvipdow diapbopds. Plat. 
Phaed. p. 61 ©, olov rapaxeNever, 
tpn, Totro, 0 LYdxpares.—doa, 
supply diryuara, or the syntax 
may be the same as ri qa0ny, d 
wbuvjOnv &e. 


2. mdvu ye Ba A. Miiller, 
after Elmsley, quite needlessly. 
—rérrapa. These are not all 
specified, but only two (4 and 
13), the small definite number 
standing in contrast with the 
compound meaning ‘heaps of 
sand multiplied by hundreds,’ 
‘sand-numerous.’ Hesychius 
has yapyalpew' md nOveav, and 
ydpyada: md7jOos, mod\\d. Al- 
caeus comicus (frag. 830), 69d 6 
dyvwlev ydpyap’ awOpwerev KUKN. 
Ar. frag. 327, quoted by the 
Schol., dvipav émaxtév ao’ 
éydpyatp’ éstia. The comic 
writers used Wappoxdcros more 
than once; see Miiller’s note. 
Schol. 76 yap Waupoxdora kad’ 
éavrd él mrjOous éridero. Elms- 
ley, on the analogy of rpiaxdccos, 
oxram\dovos and to)\am\dotos, 
writes Waupaxdows, a change 
the more doubtful because both 
Wdyyn and Wdppos oceur.) Yet 
Hesych. gives Yappaxoooydp- 
yapainv, The hill in the Ida 
range (11, vii. 48, Virg. Georg. 1. 
103) was probably so called from 
the abundance of its crops. 

4. Xatpndbvos, ‘rejoicement.’ 
A quaint or ‘grandiose’ word, 
perhaps introduced to ridicule 
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eyed ep @ ye TO Kéap evppavOny idan, 5 


a @ , , 
toils TévtTe TaXavTos ols Kréwy e&nmecen. 


lal \ lel M e 
Tao? ws éyaveOnv, Kal pidk@ Tors tmTéas 


dua Todt Tovpyov' akvov yap “Eady. 


GXN wbduvnOny Erepov ad Tpaypdcxor, 


the [onic patois of some pyrwp. 
So yatpyoerov, Kquit. 235, xarp2)- 
cwy, Vesp. 186. Compare a\y7- 
dwv, axOndwy. 

5. éygo. ‘Ah! I know 
what I was delighted at in my 
heart when I saw it,—those 
five talents which Cleon had to 
disgorge. At that (lit. them) how 
[ brightened up! and howl love 
those cavaliers for this deed, 
for ’tis deserving (of love) from 
Hellas!’ Cleon, it seems, had 
been impeached for 6wpodoxia, 
and compelled to give up a 
bribe to a large amount which 
he had received from certain 
yno.etac to secure for them a 
remission or diminution of the 
tribute. So much the Schol. 
relates, on the authority of 
Theopompus; but we have no 
explicit account of the trans- 
action. It seems alluded to in 
Hquit. 1148, where Demos says 
he keeps his eye on thieves, 
and compels them mdduy é&enelv 
dtr av Kxekd\dpwou. (Cf. Plaut. 
Cure. 688, ‘sta sis ilico atque 
argentum propere propera vo- 
mere.’) To this action of the 
‘Inte’s against Cleon was doubt- 
less due the selection of the title 
of the ‘Knights’ for the play 
which, it appears from v. 300, the 
author was even now composing. 

7. éyavwbnv. Vesp. 612, 
rovToow éya vydvuya (the 
causal dative, whence Elmsley 
would here read tovros éy.). 
Tl. xu. 493, ydvurac 8 dpa Te 
ppéva woywnv. Plat. Phaedr. p. 


234 D (in allusion to the name 
Paldpos), Euol E€ddxers yavucbac 
td To Adyou peTasd avayryvw- 
Kw. 

8. déwov ydp. Supply rotp- 
yov as the subject, and qurtas 
as the object. The construc- 
tion, which the editors have 
generally misunderstood, is the 
regular one with the genitive 
and dative, as Eur. Hee. 309, | 
qucy 8 “Axidrdeds dévos Tiuas 
yivar. Inf. 205, rH mode yap 
déov, ‘for ’tis worth the city’s 
while.’ ib. 633, dyno & ely 
mo\\Gv ayabev adékos vuly Oo 
montis. The clause here is a 
quotation from the Telephus of 
Euripides, cax@s odor’ dv, dévov 
yap ‘E\\déc (where rod 6\é6pou 
was probably meant). The 
Schol. rightly supplies 76 kara- 
dixacOqvac Tov Kiéwva, which 
virtually = rotjpyov. 

a\\a «.7.d. ‘But then on 
the other hand there was another 
matter that pained me about 
the tragic performances, —when 
I sat gaping expecting the great 
Aeschylus, and then the crier 
called out, Bring on your 
chorus, Theognis. This pas- 
sage shows (1) how late the 
plays of Aeschylus continued in 
full popularity. (2) That in 
the midst of the troubles of the 
war the theatre was still the 
solace and delight of the country- 
folk, as the panis et Circenses 
were the sole wish of the Ro- 
mans. (3) That the audience as- 
sembled in the theatre had no 
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ore 1) Kexnvn TpocdoKay tav Aicyvdoy, 10 


e > > Ca v ? s , \ lj 
0 8 aveirev cicay, © Oéoyu, Tov Yopov. 


Tos TOUT éceicé Hou doxeis THY Kapdiar; 
ann ETEpov haOny, mviKe emt Mocyw sore 
Ackibeos cian goapevos Bovsdriov. 


THTes 8 awéOavov Kai Sveotpadny idwv, 15 


certain intimation beforehand 
what play would be acted. 
Twenty years later Aeschylus is 
made to boast in the Ranae 
(868) that ‘his poetry had not 
died with him,’ i.e. it was still 
popular on the stage. 

10. The form xex7v7 is called 
by the Schol. “Iaxdv, ‘Ionic.’ 
He also recognises a synaeresis 
S7Kexnvn, More properly an ab- 
sorption or elision, 6% ’kexyvn, 
as Elmsley and others read. 
The Attic pluperfect was (exem- 
pli gratia) rerign, not érerigew. 

11. Oéoyu. He was a bad 
poet, nicknamed Wuxpds, which 
furnishes the excellent joke 
about the frozen rivers inf. 
140. Thesm. 170, 6 8 ad O€oy- 
vs Wuxpds av wWvypds troce?. 
“Unus e triginta tyrannis, 
quod testatur Xenophon, Hel- 
len uu. 3, 2.”? Holden, Ono- 
mast. Arist. in v. (Schol. éx 
TOv TpidKkovra, 8s Kal Xlwv édé- 
yero. Of. Ran. 970.) 

12. m&s—boxels, i.e. cpd5pa. 
Soinf.24. Nub. 881. Eur. Hipp. 
440, Tolrov NaBotca ms Soxels 
xa0vBnce. Our idiom is, ‘You 
can’t imagine what a shock this 
gave to my heart.’ 

13. érlMécxy. ‘Next after 
Moschus,’ pera roy Mécxor, 
Schol. We must be content to 
suppose he was some bad mu- 
sician. The Schol, says 6 
Mécxos xadapwdds ’Axparyavti- 
vos. It seems far better to 


~ 


render émi thus than to theorize 
(which was Bentley’s view) on 
the prize of acalf being still re- 
tained for the successful com- 
poser of dithyrambs, though 
this is also mentioned by the 
Schol. (SondrAdrns dOtpapBos, 
Pind. Ol. x11t. 19). For the 
dative cf. Theocr. vi. 20, 7@ 
5 ert Aamotras dveBdddeTo Kahov 
deldev. There is perhaps a 
joke between udcxos and Bois in 
Boudriov, ‘to sing Cow after 
Calf.’ Theoer. vit. 80, 7g Bot 
& a pboxos (Kdcmos éori). So 
inf. 1022—3, Bots—damd Pudjs 
é\aBov of Bowwsriot. 

14. Bowriov, sc. v6uov, which 
is also to be supplied with rov 
8pOcov inf. This would be some 
popular song in the key or mode 
called Awpiori, The Schol. at- 


tributes the invention of it to 


Terpander. 

{5. THres. ‘This very year,’ 
opposed to the indefinite zroré. 
The event was therefore recent, 
the Lenaea (inf. 504) taking 
place in January.—dtecrpdgyy, 
‘my head was turned the wrong 
way,’ ‘I got a erick in the neck 
from seeing it,’ viz. from the sight 
of a performer who stood within 
the doorway instead of coming 
forward on the stage. For 
maph\Oe he uses in joke mapé- 
kuye, @ word often applied (as 
in Thesm. 797, Vesp. 178, Pac. 
985) to the peering forth, or 
putting the head out, from a 
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Ore On mapéxue Xaipis ert tov opOov. 
; > , , 2) isis Ve, 3, SNe or 
arr ovdeTorot && btov "yo pimrTomaL 


ed 3 y e \ / \ 2) fal 
oUTw@s ednyOnv Ud Kovias Tas odpds 
a ¢ ») » 

ws vov, om6T oons Kuplas éxKAnolas 

c a yy e \ € le 
EwOLVAS Epnios TVVE avuTyt 20 
e > > ’ an lal v \ , 
ol © ev ayopa Narovalt, KavwW Kal KAaTW 


TO GXoWwiov hevyouce TO peuiAT@pevov’ 
PNG) e r oy ’ yee bs) , 
ovd’ ob mpuTdvels Hove, aX’ dwpiay 


half-opened door or window. 
Some, in regard to iéwv, and 
comparing Equit. 175, evdarpuo- 
yjow 6 ei diactpadycouac; trans- 
late ‘I was made to squint.’ 
But the meaning even of that 
passage is ambiguous; and Av. 
174, 5 is in favour of the 
former rendering.—X atpis, some 
dull droner on the pipes. Inf. 
866, Xapidfjs BouBavr\yuu. CE. 
Pac. g51. Av. 858. 

17. Again the poet uses his 
favourite form of expression 
Tapa tpocboxiav. Instead of 
‘never, since I attended any 
meeting, was I so stung with 
griefin my heart,’ he says‘ never, 
since I washed myself, did I so 
smart in my eyes from the soap- 
suds,’-—xovia, potash, or lees, 
got from wood-ashes, and used 
as an alkali at the bath, where 
it was often adulterated with 
cinder-dust, Ran. 711, omdécor 
KpaTotc. Kuxnoiréppov wevdoXé- 
Tpov Kovias kat Kiuwrias yas 
(‘fuller’s earth’), Liysist. 470, 
njuas €\ovcavy—ayvev kovias, There 
is no allusion whatever to the 
dust in the place of assembly 
(Green). The words are proba- 
bly a joke on tmd y dvlas ras 
gpévas. Cf. 36. Schol. 6€ov 
elmely wrod NUTS THY Kapdiay, ws 
Kal ev apxn pn, bro Kovias Tas 


égppis elrev. This play on éuoa 
évouara in Aristophanes is often 
quite overlooked. Cf. r4r. 

19. «Kuplas, ‘regular,’ in con- 
trast with cuyxAyjrov, ‘extraor- 
dinary.’—éwOw7s, ‘to be held at 
dawn.’ The early attendance at 
the Pnyx is often mentioned 
with satire, e.g. Vesp. 31. Ec- 
cles. 85. 

21. of dé. ‘And there are the 
people in the agora, talking, 
and running up and down to 
get out of the way of the ruddled 
rope.’ He looks down to the 
valley of the agora, and sees a 
performance going on, which 
appears to have caused some 
fun, the marking of idlers and 
loiterers (dyopator) with a red 
rope, in order to impose some 
fine for non-attendance. LEecl. 
378, kal dq7a moddy 7 pidTOS, © 
Let pirate, yé\wv rapéoxev, Hv 
Tpocéppawov Kik\w, where the 
sprinkling of red powder rather 
than the contact with a rope 
seems to be described. 

23. dwpiav, ove, like dwpi 
vuxroyv, Eccl. 741. The aceu- 
sative is used as in Wpav, Aesch. 
Eum. tog. Eur. Bacch. 724,.— 
ceira 6’, as if qéovcw had pre- 
ceded, by a not uncommon 
idiom. Mr Green is wrong in 
supplying an ellipse of jxovcw. 
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HKOVTES, EiTa O woTLodVTaL TAS SoKEls 
eXOovtes GAANAOLTL Tepl TpwTov Evrov, 25 


¢€ , , ’ , > a 
a@poot Katappéovtes* eipyvn S otras 


54 a) SIN Rae S f 
EFTAL TPOTLULOT ovdév’ @ TOALS TONES, 


b} \ >] yA , > b) / 
eyo © ae Tpetictos els ExKNNTlav 


a ‘ Seed! 53 \ > , 
vooTav Kabnuat’ KaT eTELOaY @ [LOVOS, 


oTévM, KéyNVa, TKOPOWOLAL, (mépdopar,) 30 


aTop®, ypadw, Tmapatidromat, Aoyifopat, 


See Equit. 392. Av. 674. Ly- 
sist. 560. Aesch. Ag.g7. Xen. 
Anab, vi. 6, 16, yaXeov ef olo- 
preva, €v TH 'EXAAGe Kal ézraivou 
Kal Tysns TevsecAar, dvTl Ge Tov- 
Tuv ovG Suoror Tois GALS EvOu_E- 
Oa. Soph. frag. 563, yqs ém- 
Watoavra Kg’ iro oréyn TuKvys 
dxotcat Yaxados. Thus Dobree’s 
inelegant elra d.worodvro,adopt- 
ed by Meineke (ed. 1) and Holden, 
is quite needless.—dcrotvra, 
‘they will push and jostle each 
other to get the first seat on the 
wood.’ Inf. 844, 05’ dorce? 
Krewviuy. Lysist. 330, Jdov- 
Aaow, dorivouévn. The stone 
steps beneath the bema in the 
Pnyx were occupied by the ITpde- 
6px, who sat facing the people 
(Eccl. 87), and they would seem 
to have been covered by a 
wooden plank, the upper one 
being called wpdrov s~iXov, by 
a popular joke, perhaps, on 
mpocspia, Meineke, by a taste- 
less alteration, reads édOdv- 
Tes GjdoLs Tepl ToD mpwrov 
fiXov. The context shows that 
the first comers took the best 
seats, 

26, Karappéovres. ‘Pouring 
in crowds down the steep bank.’ 
One side of the Pnyx was cut 
out of the hill, after the usual 
fashion of amphitheatres, while 
the lower side was walled up 


with stone, whence its name 
from movxvoi d{Oot. 

This jumping down the de- 
clivity is aptly described by 
KaTappecy, a metaphor from a 
cataract. But none of the com- 
mentators rightly explain it. 
Meineke, followed by Miiller and 
Dr Holden, reads dpa, Suidas 
in v. having d6pou. Schol. 
dacivew Set Ti mparny cu\aBHv 
"ATTLKGS. 

26. elpnvn 6é ‘But how 
peace is to be brought about, 
they care nought,’ i. e. in com- 
parison with their own con- 
venience in coming when they 
choose, and sitting in the best 
position. — mors, said as if in 
despair of the citizens, and in 
contrast with his own diligence 
and early arrival for business.— 
mpwtioros, ‘the very first,’ viz. 
ws épav elpnvns.—voorav, ‘mak- 
ing visits to,’ Schol. amAws émri 
Tov épxouevos Kal émavepxe- 
pevos. 

30. oKkopiwGuat, ‘I yawn.’ 
Ran. 922, rl cxopdw@ Kal due- 
opets ;—ypadu, 8c. vrournuara, 
‘make notes.’ — maparld\dX\ouat, 
‘T pull my whiskers,’ an action 
of perplexity or impatience. 
The word oceurs Plut. 168 and 
elsewhere in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense,—)oyltoua, ‘I reckon 
up the costs of the war.’ 
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, la > ¥ kd , ’ , > tol 
aToBXerav els TOY aypov, ELpyVYNsS Epwv, 


lal \ v \ ? b \ lel A 
otuyav pev actv, Tov & éwov Shpov trode, 
a 
ds ovderratror elev, avOpakas Tpio, 


ov« £05, ovK Edatov, ovd Oe plo, 35 


> ’ ’ \ ” / , / ’ Lal 
GNX avTos EpEepe TAYTA YH TPlwWY ATHY. 


nr or ’ lol 7 
VUV OUV ATEXYVMS KW Tape KevacLevos 


Body, vmroxpovew, Aovdopety Tovs pyTopas, 


édv Tis GNAO TAnVY TeEpl elpnvns EYD- 


GN of mputaves yap ovTout peanuSpsvol, 40 
p yap peonufsp 


> , ie nw? > an? ¢ \ 9 a 
OUK 1yyOpeucy; TOUT ekely ovyw eyov 


els THY Tpocdpiay Tas aynp waTifeTaL. 


32. dmoB\érwv. ‘Looking 
wistfully towards the country.’ 
The citizens were now cooped 
up in the city, by the order and 
according to the policy of 
Pericles, Thuc. u. 14. This 
not only made provisions and 
fuel dear, but created a difficulty 
in finding lodgings (Equit. 793) 
and caused a scarcity of clothes 
and other necessaries of life 
(Equit. 881. Pac. 686) as well 
as ultimately the fatal plague. 

33. orvyuv pév. The Schol. 
says this verse is €x Tpayqdias. 
But it is not unlike a d:rtoypa- 
gia or various reading of the 
preceding verse. See on 96. 

34. tplw, i.e. mplaco (aorist 
imper.). The dearness of char- 
coal is alluded to. Hence éy# 
dvOpaxas mapégw inf. 891. The 
demus or ward to which Di- 
caeopolis professes to belong, 
Xoddy or KXodre?dae (inf. 406) 
was, perhaps, like Acharnae, 
well supplied with charcoal, 
and had no need to buy it in 
the market. ‘It never saw 
want,’ he adds, with a rather 
poor pun, ‘but it produced 


everything of itself, and that 
saw was far away.’ For 76 
mplw, ‘the word buy,’ he substi- 
tutes 6 mplwy, expressive of lace- 
ration to the feelings. Muller 
thinks rév éuov Ojwoy must Mean 
Acharnae, since that was spe- 
cially famed for its charcoal. 
The Schol. too says jv yap oO 
Atxatdrodus Axapve’s. nde gives 
a better sense, and has more 
MS. authority than 7dnv, the 
reading of Elmsley and Din- 
dorf. dy is the more correct 
form of the first person; and 
this is Meineke’s reading. 

37. drexvus, ‘having quite 
made up my mind,’ ‘having 
fully resolved.’ 

40. GANG yap, i.e. dda Tav- 
otéov' olde yap K.TA. ‘Here 
come the Prytanes (the Proedri 
from the Bov\y) at noon.’ An 
hyperbole for ‘late,’ the meet- 
ing being éwAv7, 20. 

42. woriterat, sup, 24. The 
scene is acted in the orchestra, 
into which the magistrates 
enter cmropddnv, the Ouuédy for 
the time representing the bema. 
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KHP.apir’ eis 70 pander, 
mapil, ws av évTos aire TOU Kadapparos. 
AM@.78n tis eire; KHP. rig dyopevew Bovrerar; 45 
AM®.éyo. KHP. ris bv; AM®. ’Audieos. 
KHP. ov« dvOpwros; AM®. ov, 
GAN abavatos. 6 yap “Apdpideos Anuntpos jv 
Kat Tpurtoréuou' Toutou dé Kededs yiyvetas 
yapet dé Kereos Dawapérny rnOnv eury, 


43. és 70 mpicbev. ‘Pass 
on to the front ; pass on, I say, 
that you may be within the 
consecrated boundary.’ This 
formula was used by the crier 
to bring the people nearer to 
the speaker, and so as to stand 
within the line, or magic circle, 
which had been sprinkled by 
way of lustration, ominis gratia, 
with the blood of a pig. Cf. 
Eecl. 128, 6 wrepiorlapxos, mept- 
pepew xXpn TV yadnv. mdpir’ 
és 70 mpbcbev, Equit. 751, d\n 
@s TO mpbcbe xp mapetvar és 
THY TUKVG. 

45. Amphitheus, a sort of 
demi-god, as the name implies, 
introduced for the purpose of re- 
presenting an impossible speed, 
and also, as it would seem, 
for ridiculing the prologues of 
Euripides, and perhaps the 
pedigree of Socrates, comes 
suddenly in, and asks whether 
any one has yet come forward 
as aspeaker. This is followed 
by the usual invitation of the 
crier, to any citizen (exclusive 
of éévor. and dripo) to address 
the meeting. See Eccl. 130. 
Thesm, 379. 

46. is wv. ‘Well, who are 
you? The question has refer- 
ence to his qualification as 
a speaker, and we may suppose 
it was commonly put to any 
one seldom seen in the as- 


sembly. —ovxk dvOpwmos ;‘ What, 
not born of man?’ He infers 
this from the name, ‘god-like 
from both parents.’ The word 
is jocosely coined from the 
more familiar juldeos. 

47. Anunrpos. The Schol. 
supplies lepeds, not éxyovos. But 
it was the descent that made 
him immortal. The metre of 
this verse is very awkward, 
and it is not clear whether 
the initial a in dé@dvaros is 
long or short, and so also in 
51, and Av. 1224. Im 53 it 
must be long, unless we read 
with Brunck d\N dy dédvaros. 
Here Elmsley proposed ad)’ 
adddvarés 7, so that the verse 
may begin with a dactyl. Mei- 
neke considers ’Audibeos cor- 
rupt. We might read, aN 
el’ dbavaros, "AuwplOeos, An- 
Per pos Ov K.T.d. 

49. Phaenarete was the name 
of the mother of Socrates, Plat. 
Theaet. p. 149, where she is 
said to have been a midwife. 
Comparing this passage with 
Nub. 137, xal ppovrid’ é&fuBdw- 
kas éLevpnudvnv, we may fairly 
surmise that some satire is 
intended on the philosopher’s 
low birth. Kededs, see Hom, 
Hymn, in Cer, 184, Ovid. Fast. 
Iv. 508, ‘Quod nune Cerealis 
Hleusin, Dicitur hic Celei rura 
fuisse senis,’ 
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€& as AuKivos éyéver" éx TovTov 0 éyw 50 

’ U / oJ) > \ . > , e \ 

adavatos eiw* éuot & émétpevray ot Oeot 

omovoas TrovetcOar mpos Aakedaypovious move. 

dA abavatos ov, avopes, ehodr ovK exo" 

ov yap Sidoacw of mputavers. KHP. ot to€orat. 
AM®.6 Tpimrorene wal Kereé, mepuoerdé pe; 55 
AIK. @vdpes mputavers, aduKeite THY eKKANTLAY 


\ v > ’ la A ¢ lal by 
Tov avop amayovTes, OaTis nu 70EreE 
oToveas Tonal Kal KpewacaL Tas aomioas. 
KHP.x«aénoo ciya. AIK. pa tov’ Arrow "yo ev ov, 
HY fun) Tepl elpyyHs ye MpuTavevanTe jot. /OO 


52. omovdas oecbat, i.e. 
omévoecba.  HKimsley’s altera- 
tion, mojoa, though adopted 
by Meineke, Miiller, and Dr 
Holden, has little probability. 
In 57, the active is rightly 
used with the direct object jutv. 
But it is unnecessary to con- 
trast the middle here, used in 
a periphrastic expression (like 
Cpyny, pununvy moetcba &e.), 
with the active, where the mo- 
dus loquendi is not the same, 
See inf. 131, 268. Av. 1599. 
Lysist. 950, aAN dws, w pid- 
TATE, aTovdas Toeicbar Wdrel. 
Thesm. 1160, ef Bovhece Tov 
Aourrov Xpbvov oTrovdas Tomjoacbae 
mpos éué, vuvi mapa. See also 
Thue. 1. 28 fin. 

53. aOavaros wy. Hither ‘be- 
cause I am immortal (and so 
do not seem to require it),’ or 
‘though I am immortal (and 
deserve better treatment).’ The 
Schol. refers ovx éyw to the 
poverty caused by the war.— 
épéddia, ‘journey-money,’ allow- 
ance for going to Sparta to 
make peace. The satire, of 
course, is directed at the in- 
difference of the authorities in 


making peace. Inf. 130, Dicae- 
opolis gives Amphitheus eight 
drachmas (five shillings) out of 
his own means. The satire 
was felt by the authorities, for 
the bowmen (police on guard 
in the assembly) are summoned 
by the crier to drag away the 
speaker. Miiller remarks ‘‘ta- 
cere jubetur Amphitheus, quia 
de pace loquitur.” This is 
somewhat confirmed by what 
follows. Dicaeopolis mounts 
the bema, and protests against 
a citizen being removed because 
he wished to speak about a 
truce. dais YOede, cum voluerit. 
Nub. 578, daruivev nuty povacs 
ov Over ovdé omévdeTe, ailtwes 
Tnpotmev vuds,—where ws éxpyv 
must be supplied. Cf. inf. 645. 

55. meproperde, SC. ovTws amra- 
youevov, or éAxouevov. Thesm, 
697, ToU povov TéKVOU ME TeEpL- 
bveod amrogrepoupevny ; 

59. Ka0noo, atya, Meineke 
and Holden, after Bergler; but 
the vulgate is fully as good. 

60. mputavevonre, ‘unless you 
allow me to speak about peace.’ 
The more common term is xpy- 
paricew, ‘to give leave to bring 
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KHP.oi rpéoBes of rapa Bacirdéus. 
AIK. wrotov Baciréws; ayOopar yo rpécBeow 

Kal Tois Tador Tols T adralovevpacw. 
KHP.otya. AIK. SaBaa€é, dxBatava, tod cynparos. 


ITP. 


eTréual nuas ws Baciiéa Tov péyar, 65 


picGov dépovtas dvo Spaypas THs nmépas 
er Ev@upévovs dpyovtos" 


cP. 


on a measure,’ Meineke has 
mpvraveinre. The aorist ex- 
presses the complete and final 
concession. 

61. The herald here ushers 
in certain (pretended) ambas- 
sadors from the Persian Court. 
The scene following is bril- 
liantly witty; the exposure of 
political incompetence, of fraud, 
delay, and reckless expense in 
mpecPetat, as well as of intrigues 
with the hated Persian court, 
is complete, though greatly 
overdrawn by the natural li- 
cence of comedy. 

62. molov. Soinf. 109, ‘ King 
indeed! For my part (éyu, 
emphatic) I’m sick of envoys, 
as well as of your peacocks and 
your specious pretences.’—rdaws, 
7aFws, pavo. Some editors give 
rawot, others raga, which latter 
seems the correct form, though 
not sanctioned by MSS. 

64. Tol oxhparos. *‘Whata 
dress!’ A genitive of exclama- 
tion not uncommon in Aristo- 
phanes, e.g. Av. 61, “Amodov 
dmorpimac, Tol xXacunuaros. 
Equit. 144, b Idoedov rns réx- 
yns. Inf. 87, rwv a\atovevudruy. 
ib. 575, 6 Aduax’ ows, Trav Nb- 
Puy cal rav N6xuv, Vesp. 161 &e. 

66. dépovras, ‘getting.’ So 


AIK. oipou trav Spaxpar. 
kai Ont étpvyopecOa tTav Kaiotpiov 


Oed. Col. 5, rod opixpot 8 ere 
pelov pépovra. Two drachmas, 
or eighteen pence, per day, for 
an ambassador, was a small 
enough pay; but for eleven 
years (Euthymenes was Archon 
B.C. 437) the sum total was 
considerable. Miiller well com- 
pares Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 
390, Tpels unvas ONous drodnur)- 
cavres kal xiAlas NaBdvres Spa- 
xuas epddiov map vuov, where 
the whole sum is mentioned 
which was assigned for ten 
mpécBes, alittle over a drachma 
each per diem. 

68. Kal dyra, ‘and I can tell 
you.’ Cf. 142, Vesp. 13, Kal 
dnr ovap Oavpacrov eldov aprlws. 
The MSS. give did rov Kai- 
orplov medlwy, but the Ray. MS. 
has mapa for &d. This shows 
that the preposition is an in- 
sertion. ‘We pined for those fair 
plains by the Cayater,’ like co? 
Tpvxoue)’ 75n, Pac. g89.—éoxnvn- 
pévo, ‘sheltered from the sun, as 
we reposed comfortably on well- 
stuffed carriages, poor wretches 
that we were!’ The last word, 
homines perditi, is an admirable 
satire on the easy way in which 
the task was performed, The 
oxnval rpoxfaro. of Aesch, 
Pers, 1too1 seem to be meant, 
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Tedlwy OdolTrAaVODYTES EaKNVNMEVOL, 

ep appayatdv pad@axds KaTaKeimevol, 70 
aod pevot. AIK. ofddpa yap écwlouny eyo 
Tapa thy érarEw év hopuT@ Katakeipevos. 


MP. 


Eevifomuevor O€ pds Biav érivopev 


2 ¢€ / > / \ / 

e€ vakwov éxT@paTwov Kal ypuoldwv 
axpatov oivoyv novy. AIK. &6 Kpavad mods, 75 
ap ais@aver Tov KaTayehov TOV TpETBEwy ; 


TEP: 


ot BapBapor yap avédpas nryodvTat povous 


\ lal na ~ 
Tous TAcloTa Suvamévous hayely TE Kal TLELV. 


AIK /npets b€%Xavkaotas 
TIP. eres terapt@™d) es 


probably the cars with um- 
brellas, so often seen in As- 
syrian sculptures. The dpud- 
pata was properly a car used 
for conveying women, and like 
the Roman carpentum fitted 
with comfort and elegance. 

71. éowfduny. Said aside 
and in bitter irony. ‘Aye! no 
doubt I was particularly well 
off, who had to lie on a straw 
mat by the battlement!’ i.e. 
as guard on some wall. The 
verb is used in contrast with 
amo\NUpevor, aNd KaTaxeimevos is 
purposely repeated. For yap 
Meineke reads rdp’, much to the 
detriment of the metre,and with 
no improvement to the sense. 
Miiller and Dr Holden give 
opidpa zy Gp with Brunck. 
(The Schol. has écwiéunv dpa 
éya, but only by his own way 
of bringing out the sense.)— 
gopur@, ef. inf. 927. The or- 
Bas, or bed of leaves, moss, &e. 
was much the same thing; see 
Pac. 348, Thue. vit. 28, avri rob 
mods elvat povprov KaréoT7’ 
mpos yap TH ema\te Thy wer 
npepay Kara dadox iy of AOnvaior 


Te Kal KaTaTUYyovas. 
\ /- 
ta Bacinrer 7rOopmev' 80 


pu\acoovres—eraaiTwpovvTo. 

73. mpos Biav. Another stroke 
of satire, as if to enhance the 
hardship, again spoken aside. 

76. apa,nonne. ‘O city of 
dolts, don’t you see how these 
envoys are mocking you?’ Kya- 
vad, an old epithet derived from 
the rock on which the ancient 
city stood. Similarly mdrep 
nuetepe Kpovidn, Vesp. 652. Cf. 
Lysist. 480, 67¢ BovAdmevot more 
Thy Kpavaay xaréhafov. 

78. mretora. Tac. Ann. xt. 
16, ‘saepius vinolentiam ae li- 
bidines, grata barbaris, usur- 
pans.’ Ran. 740, ds yap ovxt 
yevvddas, batts ye miveww oide Kal 
Bwety uovov; The reading here 
is somewhat doubtful, the MSS. 
having xkatagayelv Te kal mueiv. 
Elmsley reads é6uvarous. 

79. ‘tues 66 Scil. dvdpas 
nyovuueba. ‘We are no better 
than the Persians in our esti- 
mate of the mauly character. 
With us the greatest beast 
makes the greatest man.’ —dvijp 
often has the sense of ‘a man 
indeed,’ asin Equit. 179. Soph. 
Oed. Col. 393. 
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aXX¢is aTéTatov wyeTo, otpatiay AaBwr, 

Kayelev OKTO pjvas etl ypvoay oper. 
AIK. ocou S& Tov mpwKTov-xpdvov Evyyyayev;\ 
IIP. 77 wavoednvw’ Kar ardev oixade. 


eit e€evile, mapetiGes OG nyiv ¢Crovs 85 


ex KptBavou Pods. 


AIK. kat ris cide mwrote 


Bots xpiBavitas; Tdv adralovevpatov. 
TIP. wai vai pa AV opviv tpitrAacvov Krewvvpou 
0 Cunt. > 49 7A , 
mapeOnkey nuiv' ovowa 8 nv avto dévak. 
AIK. tad7r’ dp éepevaxifes ov, dv0 Spaxpas dépwv, 90 


TIP. Kai vov dyovtes Hxowev VevdaptaBar, 


81. orpariavy Xa8cv. The 
most ordinary domestic mat- 
ters must be performed by his 
Persian majesty with state cere- 
mony and consequent delay. 
The ‘golden mounts’ (with a 
not very refined allusion) have 
primary reference to Persian 


wealth. Ran. 483, © xpuaot 


Best, évrall’ Exes Tny Kapdlav; 
83. mécov xpévov. ‘And pray 
how long was it before he con- 
cluded that business?’ For 
this genitive of time with an 
interrogative cf. Aesch. Ag. 269, 
molov xpbvov dé Kal membpOnrat 


wods;—mpwxrov, map wmrbvoav 
for rév orparév (Schol.). 

84. 7H Tavcedivy. A joke 
on the selection of a well- 


omened day for making an ex- 
pedition. Elmsley gives these 
words interrogatively to Di- 
caeopolis.—-xdra, as era next 
following, marks the stages of 
delay and the succession of do- 
mestic events before any politi- 
cal business could be transacted. 

85. Srous éx xpiSdvov. ‘Roast- 
ed whole in (taken ont of) the 
oven,’ This would seem, from 
Herod. 1. 133, to have really 


been a Persian eustom; on 
birthdays, says the historian, oi 
evdaiuoves altav Boiv kal tmmov 
kal kdundov Kal bvov mporiéarat, 


6dous drrovs év kapulvosr. Ran. 
506, Bovv dmnvépdxee bdov. 
86. Kal ris. ‘Why, surely 


no one ever yet saw oxen baked 
in an oven!’ i.e, though dprds 
kpiBavirns is common enough. 
Cf. inf. 1123 

88. ae There seems an 
allusion to a ‘ peacock-feast.’— 
Tpimd\dowv, ‘thrice as big as,’ 
triplo maiorem; on which no- 
tion of comparison the genitive 
depends. Equit. 718, adrés 8’ 
éxelvov tptirAdotov Karéoraxas. 
—KXewviuov, a big burly cow- 
ard, often satirized as a shield- 
dropper. He is called péyas in 
Vesp. 592, dew\dv xal péya in 
Av. 1477. 

89. dévat, ‘humbug,’—a play, 
perhaps, on doing. 

go. Tair dpa. ‘So this is 
the way in which you hun- 
bugged us, with your two 
drachmas a-day!’ See on ggo. 

gt. Wevéaprdfav, ‘Sham-Ar- 
tabas,’ is a clever compound in 
imitation of Persian pamescom- 
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Tov Baciréws opOarpov. 


AIK. éxxoweré rye 


/ , , \ a / 
Kopaé Tratagéas, Tov TE GOV TOV TpécBeas. 


KHP.0 Bactréws ofOarpos. 


AIK. ovaké ‘Hpaknrevs 


mpos Tav Gedy, avOpwre, vavppaktov Prérrets, 
) Tept axpav KauTTwY vewootKoy oKoTE’s; QO 


wv > ” \ \ ’ \ / 
ackop éxets Tov mept Tov opOadpov Kato. 
TIP. dye 6) ov, Baotreds atta o amémepurpev 


ppacov 
NéLorT’ “AOnvaiorcw, © WVevoaptafa. 


WET. tapraway €LapEas aticoova catpa.~ 


mencing with dpr, as ’Aprep- 


Bapys, AprdBagos, ’“Aprduns,’ Ap- 


cauns. The title of ‘ King’s 
Eye,’ or prime minister, in it- 
self a genuine one (Aesch. Pers. 
980, Herod. 1. 114), is tumed 
into ridicule by the use of a 
mask like the face of a Cyelops. 
93. Kkopat. ‘May a crow 
strike and knock it ont, and 
yours too, who call yourself his 
enyoy.’ For rév te odv (MSS. 
Toy ye oov) compare inf. 338, 
Soph. El. 1416, ef yap Alyic0w 
@ opov, i.e. elGe cor (OavaTos 
@Oo1) Aiyicdw re. Oed. R. to01, 
TATpOs TE XpHCov pi povedis elvar, 
yépov. Kur. Med. 982, reloer xa- 
pisauBpociaT avd mémr)ov xpvae- 
TEUKTOV TE TTEHavoy TEpLOéa at, 
95. vaippaxrov Bréres ; “Art 
looking for a naval camp?’ 
The joke turns on the man’s 
mask, on which was painted a 
huge eye, and this is compared 
to the eye on the prows of boats 
(Aesch. Suppl. 716), by which 
they were supposed to see their 
way into harbour (1pépa quasi 
a tpoopav). There is probably 
a double sense in f)érrets, ‘do 
you see the coast lined with 
ships?’ and ‘you look quite 
naval!’ or ‘like one who has a 


100 


fleet to protect him,’ i.e. like the 
holes in the sides of a trireme 
from which the oars are ex- 
tended, Cf. Equit. 567, recais 
pdxaow év TE vavppaKkT@ oTpa- 
T@® wavraxov ukavres. Inf. 254, 
Brérovea OvuBpopdyov. Vesp. 
643, oxiTy Bhérev. Schol. vav- 
Ppaktov, Aro. vatoTabuor. 

96. vedcorxoy, ‘a dock-yard,’ 
viz. to be repaired in, Mr 
Hailstone suggests that this line 
is a variant on the preceding. 

97. doxwua. The leather 
flap was so called which kept 
the water out of the port-hole. 
Hesych. depudriov 6 év rats rpun- 
peow éxovow. Schol. doxwua 6 
imas 6 cuvéxwy Thy KoTNY TpOS 
TQ okahu@. Ran. 364, aoxd- 
para kal Niva Kal wittay dvaép- 
mav eis ’Eridavpov.—kdrw, the 
strap is supposed to hang down, 
and he compares the man’s 
square plaited beard to it. ‘I 
suppose this is an oar-strap 
that you have about your eye 
and hanging below it.’ 

too. The Athenian who acts 
the part of ‘Sham-Artabas’ 
has got up a few words in- 
tended to sound like Persian, 
but which appear in fact to be 
broken Greek. Mr Walsh ren- 
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TIP. Ewa 5 réyer; AIK. pa tov ’AroOAN® "ye 
fev ov, 
IIP. wéuWew Baciréa pyoiv viv ypvaior. 
Reve 67 ov peifov Kal capas TO ypvaior. 
WET. ov AFWe ypico, (xavvoTpwxt )\ laov, av. 


AIK, oto kaxodaipar, bs cadpas. 


P, ri dab réyer; 


AIK. 6 TL; (Xavvorpadxrous \Tovs *Idovas déyer, 106 


> a / > a U 
€l TpocdoKaat xpvalov éx Tdv BapBapwr. 
ITIP. ovx, adN aydvas ode ye ypuoiov réyet. 


AIK. wolas ayavas; od pev adravev et péyas. 
arr’ amiO” eyo 6 Bacavie TodTov povos. 110 


wv \ \ , by 4 A \ , 
aye 6) ad dpacov éuoi capes Tpos TouTori, 


ders it “Him just-enow begin 
to pitchoney Unzoundy ;”’ and 
the words may be taken to 
mean that the King is patching 
up some old ships to send aid 
to the Athenians, or that he 
advises them to do the same to 
their own navy. ‘The reading 
dvariccovat, however, has no 
MSS. authority; most copies 
have ¢£apiav dmiccova, Rav. éap- 
gas migéva. 

ror. 6 dévet, viz. that a fleet 
is coming to aid you. But 
gnoiv, ‘he says,’ seems in fact 
to inean ‘he has to say, —unless 
the joke turns on the arbitrary 
interpretation of the above 
words. Nothing in the former 
verse alludes to gold, while 
ob Aye xpico, “no gettey 
goldey’”’ (Walsh), by a facetious 
mistake, negatives the very pro- 
mise the envoy was instructed 
to give. Dicaeopolis, however, 
especially notices the ot, and 
takes it as a definite refusal. 

104. ‘Idov av’, Schol., who 
takes it for a barbaric pronun- 
ciation of of. It may mean ‘a 


P, 


second time,’ as you have done 
before. Commonly, ‘Iaovau, 
which Meineke thinks should 
be retained. The form ‘Iaévqu 
(gen.) occurs in Aesch, Pers. 
IOII. 

1060. x xavvompwxrovs really 
means xXavvoroNiras (inf. 635), 
vain and puffed up with conceit, 

108. axdvas, meant to be the 
true interpretation of yadvos in 
the compound, refers to a Per- 
sian measure of 45 medimni, 
Hesych. dydvas* twés ev Iep- 
axa mérpa, Pavddnuos 6é kloras, 
els ds xateridevto rovs ém.ouric- 
povs ol éml Pewplas areAN6pevon, 

10g. olas. See 62. 

I1t. mpds rourovl. Some 
understand iudvra, and supply 
PrX\érwr, ‘keeping your eye on 
this strap, that I may not (viz. 
if you lie) flog youscarlet.’ Or 
(with Reiske, who is followed by 
Meineke, Miiller, and Holden) 
mpos toyroul, ego te adiuro per 
hane scuticam. The Schol. ex- 
plains it, ‘tell it to me here;’ 
dvrl row, mpds euauriv, but this 
should rather be mpds révée. It 
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iva pn ce Barro Bawpa LapdvariKov’ ; 
Bacireds 6 pwéyas nuiv amrorréupes ypuctov ;— 


wv. vi? ton! 

adrws ap ekavratapye? vro Tav TpécBewn ;— 

¢ i 2 Sieais / 

EXAnvixoyv xy érévevoav Gvdpes ovtotl, 115 
7 

Kou éo0 Omws ovk eioly évOévd’ avrodev. 


Kal Tow mev EvvovYoLY Tov ETEpov TovTOVL 
ao) / 
€y@d Os é€ott, KreucOévns 6 LuBupriov. 


‘@ OepuoBovrov mpwkrov éEvpnpéve, 
Toovoe 0, @ TlOnKe, TOY Taywv eyov 


seems simpler to take rovurovl 
for the ambassador, who has 
introduced Pseudartabas. ‘Tell 
me plainly, and look your 
master in the face, that I may 
not flog you.’ Thus we may 
supply terpapupévos.—Zapo.av- 
xov, the dowrkls or red dye made 
from the Kermes oak, at Sardis. 
Pac. 1173, Tods Ndgdouvs ExovTa 
Kal powrkld dfetav mavu, Hv éxel- 
vos pnow elvat Bawa DapdvaviKor. 

113. At the question here 
asked, ‘Will the King send us 
money?’ the man shakes his 
head; at the next, ‘Are we 
then deceived?’ he nods assent. 
In the MSS. dvavever and ém- 
vever. are added as stage notes 
(rapervypapal) to these verses 
respectively. See Aesch. Kum. 
117 seqq. 

115. dvdpes. The plural may 
indicate that the envoy and 
Pseudartabas were acting in 
collusion. Perhaps however the 
two pretended eunuchs are in- 
cluded, inf. 117, the envoy being 
avowedly an Athenian. Dicaeo- 
polis shrewdly detects the pecu- 
liar fashion of the Greek nod of 
ussent and dissent, and boldly 
asserts that they are both Athe- 
nians in disguise. By dra- 
vevew a throwing back of the 


head was expressed (which is 
said to be the custom of some 
modern Greeks), the contrary 
motion, émwetvew, being the 
same as we still use in nodding 
assent. See inf. 611. In Heel. 
72, kKaTavevey means ‘to as- 
sent.’ 

116. év0évde, ex hac ipsa 
urbe. 

118. 67t éort Meineke, the 
MS. Ray. having éors éort. 
The change seems a bad one, 
The Greeks commonly say oféa 
(adrov) ds éorl, but ovk« otda ris 
or doris éort.—Kleisthenes, a 
man of disreputable character, 
and ridiculed for shaving his 
beard (Equit. 1374. Nub, 355. 
Thesm. 235, 575. Ran. 48, 

22), is here chosen as about 
the last man who should play 
the part of a eunuch, since eu- 
nuchs do not grow beards at all. 

119. The MSS. give éfeupr- 
péve, and the Schol. quotes & 
Oepud8ouov omddyxvov as from 
the Medea of Euripides, where 
the words do not oceur, 

120. Tov mwyuwv’ éxwv. The 
joke consists in his haying no 
beard, because he had shaved 
it off. The Schol. says this is 
a parody on a verse of Archilo- 
chus, ending with riv muyhv 


bt 
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’ a CAS Ss ’ , 

evvodyos nuiv nAOes eoKxevacpevos ; 

eo, \ / 9 >? / , / / 

oot 6€ Tis tor éotiv; ov Sntou dtpaTov; 


KHP.ciya, xaécfe. 


tov Baciéws odOarpov 1 Bovdr) Karet 


? \ lal 
els TO TpPUTavELoV. 


AIK. tadra S77’ ove ayyovn; | 
v to a rte Ve \ , ae 
KaTreit eyo Synt evOadi otpayyevouat ; 
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tovs 6€ Eevigew avdéroré y ioyer Oupa. 
> ? > U / a yy \ , 

aX’ Epyacouai te Sewov epyov Kal péya. 
arr’ ’Apudideds poe trod ’otw; 


AIK. 


> \ \ \ \ ’ \ \ 
€uol od Tavtaci AaBwv dxTw@ dSpayuas 


AM®, ovtoci rapa. 
130 


oTovoas Toincat pos Aaxedatpoviouvs move 


\ cal / \ ial / Re 
Kal TOiTL TraLoiolae Kal TH TAAaTLOL 


éxwv. The same applies to 
Strato, who is mentioned as 
ayévecos together with Kleis- 
thenes in Equit. 1374. Both 
here are satirised for their ef- 
feminate look. 

125. dayxévn, ie. dyxdvns 
diva. At these words the pre- 
tended envoys leave the stage. 

126. Kamera x.7.r. ‘And 
30, it seems, I have to dally and 
waste the day here, while they are 
never kept waiting at the door 
for their dinner.’ Such seems 
the sense, though the words are 
rather obscure, and it appears 
best to omit the note of interro- 
gation usually placed at orpay- 
yevouat.—toy et, 8C.rhv Bourhv rod 
fevifew mpécBas. Cf. Nub. 131, 
Tl ratr tywy orparyyevoua, add’ 
otxl Kbrrw rhv Oipav; There is 
some probability in the conjec- 
ture of Blaydes, rods dé Eevite 
(8¢. 4 Bovdn) Kobddror toxe TH 
dépa, the ablative being the 
nsnal construction; see on 
Aesch. Cho. 560, and Vesp. 334, 


775. Exclusus fore, Hor. Sat. 1. 
2. 67. The Schol. however 
quotes from Eupolis vy roy 
Iloved&, ovdéror toxer H Ovpa. 

128. dewvov epyov, viz. the 
making a truce, or rather, per- 
haps, a special truce. 

130. épuol ot. Both words 
are emphatic. ‘JZ will have a 
truce, if the rest will not; and 
you shall make it for me, since 
the ambassadors have failed.’— 
6xTw Spaxuds, a small épddror, 
(sup. 53, 66) in contrast with 
the money wasted by the mpéo- 
Peas, v. 67. 

131. molncov Elmsley, Mei- 
neke, Holden, Miiller against 
the MSS. See on 52. ‘The 
éuol may be the dative after 
Nasa. 

132. TH Adri, 1.6. TH doxy, 
from me\dgew. Hesych. mare 
yuvaika—martls* H yuv%}. Equal- 
ly rare terms for a wife are rads 
(Soph. Ant. 629) and the 
Homeric 6ap, said to be con- 
nected with elpav. 


a 


— 
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duels O€ mpecBelerbe Kal KeynveTe. 
KHP.«rpocitw Oéwpos 6 mapa Lutadkovs. OEQ. ébi. 


AIK. érepos adafov otros evoxnpitterat. 
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OE. ypovov pev ovk av juev ev Opaxn trorv?, 
AIK. wa AV ove av, ef picOdv ye pr) *hepes Todvy. 
GEO. et un Kateviye yiove thy @paxnv ody, 

Kai TOS ToTap“ors érnt vm avTov Tov ypovor, 


oT E€vOadi. M€oyvis jrywvitero. 
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lal U » , 
TOUTOV peTa LuTadKous Emivov TOV ypoVvoY" 


133. duets, Sc. of “A@nvato.. 
‘Do you go on sending envoys 
and gaping like fools,’ viz. with 
stolid admiration of Persian 
wealth and parade. The MSS. 
ard the Schol. give xexjvate, 
the imperative of the perfect, 
but Elmsley and others read 
kex7vere (the present imp, from 
a reduplicated form xex7jvw), 
on the authority of Herodian 
ap. Bekk. Anecd. p. 1287; and 
this is better suited to the con- 
text, which implies duration. 

134. Oéwpos. This is the 
mean who is in several places 
satirised as a xé\agé, Vesp. 42, 
299, 1236, and a perjurer, Nub. 
yoo. It may be doubted if he 
was really an envoy to Thrace; 
it was enough to hold him up 
as an d\afwv, ‘an impostor,’ 
like the other rpéoBers.—Zirad- 
cous, from Sitalces son of Teres, 
and king of the Thracian 
Odrysae. He had made a treaty 
with the Athenians B.c. 431, 
and they in return had pre- 
sented his son Sadocus with the 
citizenship (inf. 145). See 
Thue. 1. 29, and tv. 1o1, where 
the death of Sitalces B.c. 424 is 
recorded. ‘Theorus therefore 
is represented as having been 
absent sic years, which he 


justly calls rodvv xpdvov.—eic- 
Knputrerat, ‘is being ushered 
in,’ by the public crier before 
the Assembly.—This, like most 
of the remarks of Dicaeopolis, 
is supposed to be said aside, orin- 
dignautly addressed to himself. 

136—7. modvy at the end of 
both lines has a special sense: 
‘the delay would not have been 
great if the pay had not been 
great.’ 

138. Karéuye, ‘if it had not 
snowed over all Thrace,’—the 
agent being omitted from its 
indefiniteness. — tiv  Opaknp 
oAnv, the usual idiom, not t7 
6X. Op. or 6dr. THY Op. So 
Thy vix8’ Bdnv, Kecl. 39. Inf. 
160. Tv dxuny SAynv, AV. 224, 
but &dnv rhv vicra Keel. 1099. 
So too 7 més madca iS more 
common than rdéoa 7 més. 

140. év@adl, here at Athens; 
s0 that his Wuypér7s as a tragic 
poet (sup. rr) exercised a physi- 
cal effect at a great distance. 
An excellent joke, not at all im- 
proved by assigning the sentence 
tm’ avrov x.7.. to Dicaeopolis, 
with Nauck, Meineke, Holden, 
and Miller. The envoy, having 
returned, may be supposed to 
know the dates of both events. 

141. émivov. He should have 
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kal djta diraOnvaios iv vrepduvas, 
tuav Tt €pactys nv adnOxs, Bote Kal 
€v Totat Tolxos éypad’, “AOPnvaioe Karot. 


, , z = 

6 8 vies, ov “A@nvaiov éretroinpeba, 

v A -~ 

npa payeiv addravtas é€ ’Atratoupiwn, 
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Kat Tov Tatép nvtiBore Bonbeivy ti) Tatpa’ 
id ’ Vv / U 4 = 
0 8 @poce crrévdwy BonOncew, Exwv 


said érpaccov, ‘I was transact- 
ing business,’ ‘but he changes 
the word in reference to the 
Thracia amystis, Hor. Carm. 
I. 36. 14. Eur. Rhes. 419. As 
the singular is here used, but 
the plural in 136, Miller foliows 
Blaydes in his needless altera- 
tion odx driv av (which is de- 
fensible, though the Greeks pre- 
fer ovx dv aj), and Meineke pro- 
poses (but fortunately does not 
adopt) xodvov péev otk byw’ dv 7 
vy Opaxy roddv. There is not the 
slightest difficulty in the plural. 
Every ambassador would have 
some attendants at least, if there 
were not several mpécfes. 

142. kaldjra, ‘And indeed;’ 
‘and I can tell you,’ &. Cf. 
68. Eccl. 378. Soph. Ant. 449, 
cal 577 éré\uas roves brepBalvew 
vouous; i.e. karrecra, ‘and did you 
nevertheless,’ &c. 

143. GdnOns, caphs, a true 
and sincere friend. A satire, 
perhaps, on a somewhat ques- 
tionable alliance, the proof of 
the sincerity consisting in serib- 
bling on the walls ‘Athens for 
ever!’ A. Miiller, while he reads 
d4\7n04s on Dobree’s conjecture 
(ws d\nOs), well compares Eur, 
Suppl. 867, piros 7 adnOhs jv 


gidtos. Dr Holden also follows 
Dobree. 
144. Kadol. On Greek vases 


we vot unfrequently find a 


figure with a name and xady 
or xadéds added in compliment. 
Lovers used thus to express 
their sentiments on walls or 
doors ; ef. Vesp. 97. 

145. é€memoqueda, in the 
medial sense, ‘whom we had 
adopted as an Athenian citizen.’ 
See Thue. 1. 29. His name 
was Teres, according to some. 
(Schol. ) 

146, garyeiv d\\avras, ‘to eat 
black-puddings,’ i.e. to be pre- 
sent at the feast of the Apaturia, 
when the infant sons of citizens 
were enrolled in the ¢parpia. 
“Apaturia hoe loeo commemo- 
rantur, quum Sadocus quasi 
Atheniensis modo natus sit; 
jocus in eo potissimum quaeren- 
dus est, quod Sadocus more 
puerorum maxime gaudet in- 
siciis, de quibus ei narratum 


est.” Miiller. 
147. 7H wd7pa. His adopted 
country Athens. — qvrepore 


Cobet, whom Meineke, Miiller 
and Holden follow. See on 
Aesch, Agam, 1116. Eum. 604. 

148. 6 6é, the father, Sital- 
ces. He would bring, he said, 
so large a force into Attica that 
the Athenians should compare 
them to locusts. The answer 
of Dicaeopolis shows that he 
regarded ‘Thracian auxiliaries 
in the light of an invading 
pest in so poor aland as Attica. 
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Soames, TOTAUTNY WOT A@nvaious Epety, 


dcov TO ypnma poset, mpaccoxeral 
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AIK. xdxicr’ drrodolunv, et te Tobtwv Treiopat 


z ° P) a , \ a / 
@v eltras evtavOot ov, TANVY TOV TapvoTaP. 


@OEQ. cai viv orep payimwtatov Opaxdy eOvos 


” Cet 
emreprev viv. 


KHP.of Opdxes ite Sedp’, os O€wpos iryayev. 


AIK. 


AIK. toito pév y 76n cadés. 


155 


\ / 
TOUTL TL EGTL TO KaKOV; 


OEQ. ’Odopavtwyv otparos. 


AIK. roiwv ’Odopartwr ; 


AE oY? \ Ue 
€l7TE LOL, TOUTL TL HV; 


one A lal ’ fe \ / > / 
(ris Tov Odouavtwy To Téos amoTtelpiaxey ;) 


OEQ./rovros éav tus dv0 Spaypas pucbov ovd@, | 


fecal Bio pays tnv Bowtiav odnv. 
AIK. 


160 


otal vo Spaxmas ( 5 (08s arrepooXm[evors si)/ 
bmoarévot pévTav oO Opavitns ews, 


153. Kal vov. ‘And accord- 
ingly, —a formula often used 
when a practical illustration is 
given of some assertion made. 
See on Aesch. Ag. 8. Prom. 
287. Wemust suppose that a 
glimpse is given to the specta- 
tors of a half-clad barbarian 
host, supplied by a secondary 
or supernumerary Chorus who 
afterwards impersonate the 
Adxoe of Lamachus, inf. 575, 
and again the attendants on 
the Boeotian, 862. A similar 
usage prevailed in tragedy, e.g. 
the body-guards of Theseus 
and of Creon, in Oed, Col. 826, 
as K. O. Miiller has shown in 
his Dissertations on the Eu- 
menides. 

154. 7TodTo wév. That they 
are paxywdtatro. They show 
fight, perhaps, in attempting to 
get the provisions of Dicaeopo- 
lis, an attack which he com- 
pares to locusts devastating a 


crop, Vv. 164.—76y, i.e. ‘al- 
ready’ from their present action. 
Porson and Elmsley 76y, which 
quite alters the sense. 

158. amobpdfeyv, ‘to un-fig- 
leaf’ (@ptov), refers to the ap- 
pearance of the barbarians in an 
exaggerated phallic costume, 
ameywrnuevot, such as that de- 
scribed in Nub! 538. Hesych. 
amorefplakey’ amomept\XKev, a- 
mexdlapkev. % 5€ werapopa amd 
Tov TUKOPU\AwY (cUKOOywr?). 

159. édyv tis. The joke con- 
sists in the cool request to pay 
these barbarians at the same 
rate as the effective native hop- 
lites, Thue. vi. 31, vil. 27. For 
anew. cf. Plut. 295, where the 
term is applied to he-goats or 


satyrs. Inf. 592. 
162. Opavirns ews. ‘Jack 
Tar,’ as we should say, the 


rower on the highest seat being 
here named for the general 
body. Schol. ék uépous ro mav cine. 
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6 gwoitoNs. olpor Tadas, aT oArRUYpLAL, 
UTO TOV ‘Odopavrwy Ta senate TopOovpevos. 


GEN. ob xataPaneire Ta GKOpOO ; 
s ad Tpocet TOVTOLaLW eaKopodia wevors ; ; 


@& poxOnpée ov, 
166 


AIK ravzt repueide0” of pues TATYOVTA [LE 
€v TH Tatpide Kal Tad? iT avdpav BapBapor; 
aX’ atayopevw pn Trovetvy exKdXnolav 
tots Opaki wepi prcOod" Aéyw 8 byiv OTe 170 


: 
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From the exploit at Salamis the 
epithet cwoimoXs is given.— bro- 
oréva, ‘would grumble, would 
sigh in secret,’ viz. if barbarians 
got better pay than themselves 
(four obols per diem). There 
is doubtless a play on the word 
orévew and orevayuos expressing 
(like gemitus and ingemere) the 
hard breathing caused by exer- 
tion. So the crew in Eur. Iph. 

T. 1390 rowed with all their 
force, crevaypudv nobly éxBpvxw- 
pevo. In Vesp. 180 an over- 
weighted donkey is said orévew 
as he walks, 

164. mopQotmevos. A word 
is used applicable to the ravages 
of an écfory. The custom of 
the country folk was to bring 
some slight refreshment to the 
assembly. Eccl. 307, 7xev éxac- 
Tos v doxidly pépwv mew dua 7’ 
dprov kal 5U0 Kpoupiw Kai rpels 
dv é\das. 

165. ob xaraBadeire. ‘Put 
those leeks down (drop them), 
I say!’ Pac. 1124, od xaraBa- 
Neis 7a Kiwi G Ounwod\e; There 
seems no reason why these 
words should be given to Dicaeo- 
polis, against the MSS, and the 
express note of the Schol. 6 
Odwpos éximdjrre trois BapBdpos 


~ Swocnula ’oti Kal pavis BEBAKE Ee. 


apmrdfovce Ta oKdpoda, kal TO 
Ackatomro\de Ouolws éximdijrre 
épebivovre avrous. 

166. od wh mpdcec; ‘Don’t 
come near these fellows when 
they have been primed with 
garlic,’ like fighting-cocks. Cf. 
Equit. 494, W’ duewov, S ray, 
écxopodicpuévos waxy. Ibid. 946, 
od 6, & Iladdayov, gpdoxwy 
purely uw) eoxopodicas. 

167. mepieldere, wepiopare, ‘do 
you allow me to be so treated 
in my own country?’ The Athe- 
nian jealousy of foreign inter- 
ference is appealed to as a 
motive for protection. 

169. ‘oeiv, ‘to hold an as- 
sembly.’ Equit. 746, mroujoas 
avrika pan’ éxxXnolav. Thesm. 
300, éxxAnolav rivde Kal civodov 
Thy viv kadd\NoTra Kal dpiora 
Tojoat. 

171. doonula, In a country 
where a casual shower of rain 
or a thunderstorm was less 
common than with us, it was 
regarded as a portent of suf- 
ficient moment to break up an 
assembly. See Nub. 582, jv 
yap H Tis tkodos unievi Edy va, 
tor’ W BpovrGpev 7 Waxdfouer. 
As any citizen could assert that 
he had felt a drop of rain, we 
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KHP.rovs Opdxas amévat, mapeivat 8 eis Evyy. 


e \ , U ‘' ’ Uj 
ol yap TpuTavers AvOVoL THY EKKANTLAD. 


AIK. oipot tadas, puTTwToy bcov aTrodeca. 
arn é« Maxedaipovos yap "Apdifeos 60i. 


yaip’, “Apdibec. 


Vad JY 


175 


AM®. pyro, mpi av ye oT@ Tpéxov" 


del yap pe devyovt’ 


AIK. ti & éorw; 


exduye “Axapvéas. 


AM®, éyo pev Setpd cou orovdas dépav- 


Eorevoov' of & wadpovto mpecBdTai TLWeES 


° / N 
Ayapvikol, oTiTTOL 


may presume that, as here, it was 
often used as a political shift. 

172. els evnv. ‘The day 
after to-morrow.’ The short 
interval is perhaps intended to 
show that the matter would be 
pressed. The origin of the 
phrase is uncertain, as also its 
connection with évy (evn) kal véa, 
Nub. 1171, and the asper or 
lenis spiritus. 

173. Avovor. The pretended 
assembly now breaks up, and 
Dicaeopolis is left alone on the 
stage, to lament the plunder of 
his secant stock of provisions, 
which he calls wuttwrov, a kind 
of herb-pottage, Equit. 771. Pac. 
2725 Vines shely ay nr, Calli, 
serpyllumque herbas contundit 
olentes.’ 

176. mplv dv ye Brunck. Berek 
pyrwye, piv y dv ord, the MSS. 
giving pnw ye mplv dv ot. Dr 
Holden rightly rejects Meineke’s 
“dubia emendatio” mplv dv 
éoT@, Cf. 296. Equit. 961 mplv 
dv ye TOV xXpncpev aKovoys Tay, 
éuay. Vesp. 920, mply av vy 
axovans auporépwv. 

177. gevyorr éexpuyeiv. See 
Porson on Eur, Phoen. 1231, 


yépovtes, mpivivot, 180 


A. Miiller compares Nub. 167, 7 
pailws pevywr adv amopiyor dixyy. 

178. o7ovdds. Between the 
senses ‘a truce’ and ‘samples of 
wine’ there is an evident play. 
Hence wa¢povro, ‘got scent of 
it,’ and the yeipara, 187, have 
their literal explanation. Cf. 
1020, 1001. 

180. o7imrol, ‘close-grained,’ 
‘compact.’ All the epithets 
have reference to the trade of 
the Acharnians as charcoal- 
burners. drepduoves, from root 
Tep, Telpevv, 1s used of any hard 
and durable substance, but e- 
specially of legumes that will 
not boil soft (Schol.). Cf. Vesp, 
730, pnd arevips dyav arepduwy 
7’ avnp. mptvos, ‘holm-oak,’ and 
opévoauvos, ‘sycamore’ or ‘ma- 
ple,’ seem to have been specially 
used. The process is thus de- 
seribed in Quint. Smyrn. rx. 
162, ws 6 67 dv ovfpea paxpa 
Oopav els adyxea Bnoons | SpuTd- 
phos éykovéwy veobnéa Sduvarat 
vAny, | dvOpakas odpa Kaunot 
Karaxpiwas bro yatav | obv trupi 
dovpata mo\\a, Ta 8 ddAdobeEv 
adda recévra | mpwvas irepbe kd- 
Avpay, avinp 5 emvréprrerau epyy.| 
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"9 arepapoves, Mapabwvopayat, cpevdaprwot. 
ADs a. t 5 ; , ; 
éreiT avéxpayov TavTes, © plapatate, 
otrovoas épers, TOY auTréN@V TeETUNMEVOD § 
Kas Tovs tpiBwvas Evvedéyovto THv diGwv* 


eyo 8 éfevyov' of & ediwmxov KaBiov. 


185 


AIK. of & otv Bowvtwv" adXa Tas orrovddas épets ; 
AM®.éyoye dnt, Tpia ye TavTi yeipara. 


avTat pév elo TrevTETELS. 


AM®. ti éortwW; 


AIK. aio. 


yedoar NaBov. 


AIK. ov« dpécxovoiv p’, ort 


v , lal a 
olovet TITTNS Kal Tapackevys vEewv. 


1g0 


AM®.o0 & adda tacdl tas Sexérers yedoar KaBav. 


‘Fighters at Marathon,’ in the 
literal sense, they could hardly 
have been, unless from 85 to 
go years of age. Cf. 696. 

183. Tovaurédwy. This pas- 
sage shows, under some irony, 
the resentment felt for the 
éoBoral so often inflicted on 
Attica by the Spartans. See par- 
ticularly Pac. 628—31. Thuc. 
tm. 21. Here again there is a 
play on c7rovéal,—‘ how can you 
bring wine, when the vines have 
been cut down ?’ 

184. 7@v \lOwy, ‘some stones,’ 
a partitive genitive.—rpiSwvas, 
the coarse mantle or blanket 
worn as a wrapper by the com- 
mon people, something like the 
Roman pallium. 

186. 016’ ofv Bodyrwyv. ‘And 
let them bawl.’ Aesch. Prom. 
956, 0 5 oiv moeirw’ mdvra 
mpocdbKxnrd jot. 

188. mwevrérets, vinum quin- 
quenne. It is clear that two or 
three samples of wine are pro- 
duced, one of which is rejected 
as too new, and tasting of tur- 
pentine (vinum picatum). At 


the same time the truce for 
five years between Athens and 
Sparta is alluded to for its 
shortness. Thue. I. 112, Uorepoy 
6é, dtadurévTew érGv TpLov, oTror- 
Gal ylyvovrac IleXomrovyncios Kal 
*AOnvaios mevraere’s.  mitT7s, 
pitch being used in ship-build- 
ing. Some of the Greek wines 
now have a slight flayour of 
turpentine (Graeca saliva meri, 
Propert. v. 8. 38). It was ori- 
ginally produced by lining the 
porous xépayo. with melted rosin 
internally. A. Miiller cites an 
interesting passage from Plu- 
tarch, Sympos. v. 5. 1, p. 768, 
7H TE yap witty wavres éEaNel- 
ovat Ta ayyeta, kal THs pyrivns 
(resin) wrouvyviovet moddol TO 
olvw, Kaddmep BuBoets rav 'EXXa- 
dixav.—ou yap pbvov evwilav rwa 
Ta Toadra mpogdldwow, a\\a Kal 
tov olvov evdpu maplornot ra- 
xéws ékaipov rH Oepudrnre rod 
olvov 7d veapov Kal VdaTwdes. 

191. ov 6 ddd\d. ‘Do you 
then.’ Inf. 1033. Plat. Sophist. 
p- 235 D, od 8 adn’ ere mpwrov 
Kal dlede Hyuly Tlve TH dUO Aéyats. 
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AIK. of0ver yavtar mpécBewv és tas odes 
o€’tatov, dotep SiaTtpiBns Tav Evypaxor. 

AM®.aAn avtaui orovdal tpraxovtovTioes 
KaTa ynv te Kab OadatTav. 


AIK. 6 Atovisia, 195 


atvrat mev Ofovo’ auBpocias Kal véxrapos, 
Kat wn “miTnpelvy arte répwv TpLar, 

Kav TO oTOpate Aéyouct, Baiv’ orn Oédets. 
Tavtas déyowat Kal omrévoopat KaKTriopat, 


Yaipew KehevwY TrOAXA Tods ’AYapvéas’ 


200 


\ \ / lal 
€y® O€ Todéuouv Kal Kaxev atraddayels 
v ? ’ ‘ 
a&w Ta Kat aypovs eiciwy Aroviora. 


AM®.éyo dé gevEotpai ye todvs “Ayapvéas. 


Eur. Med. 942, od & adda on 
KéXevoor airelo Oar tarps yuvatka 
matdas THvde pn pevyew xOdva. 
Heracl. 565, a) & adda Tovde 
xenge. ‘The ten-years’ truce is 
not, perhaps, historical, but a 
mere doubling of the rejected rev- 
téres. The thirty-years’ truce 
mentioned below is that record- 
edin Thue. 1. 23 and 115, which 
was made only to be broken. 

193. 6évrarov, they smell 
very strong of envoys to the 
cities, as if of delay on the 
part of the allies, (requiring 
such embassies to remind them 
of their pledged émiuaxia). In 
ofvraroy there is an allusion to 
the acetous fermentation of bad 
wine (vappa). 

197. uy eémirnpeitv. ‘Not to 
be ever on the look-out for the 
odious order to the citizens, to 
take provisions for three days,’ 
Viz. ws ém’ é£66w. See Pac. 151, 
312, 717. Vesp. 243, opy1y 
(i.e. Tpopnv) nuepav tpiwv. Dr 
Holden transposes 197, 1098, 
with Reiske. This seems to 


be no improvement, unless we 
further read kai uy’ mernper. The 
infinitive is rather vaguely used, 
but there is no need to supply 
(rob) émirynpelv. For this verb 
see inf. 922. Hquit. 1031, omé- 
Tay deumvys €miTnpav. 

198. év7@ ordpart, ‘in one’s 
mouth,’ ‘on the palate,’ (not 
‘with the mouth,’ Miiller), 

199. eéxmloua, ebibam, ‘I 
will drink to the last drop,’ not 
merely sip it, as was done in 
making libations. This act im- 
plied hearty acceptance. Theocr. 
VII. 70, avratow xvuNiketot Kat 
és TpUya xetNos Epeidwy. For the 
Attic future of riveyv, with the 
i, cf. Aesch. Cho. 269, dxparov 
aiwa mierat, Tpityny woow. omévoo- 
pat, inthe same ambiguous sense 
in which o7rovéy has been used. 

203. Dicaeopolis and Amphi- 
theus leave the stage. The 
Chorus of the Acharnian char- 
coal-burners enter the orches- 
tra omopdony, with stones in 
their hands to pelt the traitor- 
ous peace-makers. The tro- 
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XOP. 775e was Erov, Siwxe, kal Tov avdpa muvOavou 


TOV OOOLTCpwv ATaVTwY' TH TONE yap aELoV 205 


EvAXaPelv Tov avdpa TodTOV. AANA pot pNVUTATE, 


” ay L A ¢ \ PS) 
€l TLS 01d OTOL TETPATTAL ys Oo Tas omroveas 


hépov. 


4 a 
exTrépevy , olyeTar hpodvdos. 
€T@Y TOV EMOV" 


y” / a 
ovumol TaXas TwV 
210 


’ a . ae 3 lel U (fae ) > \ / 
OUK av eT Ems Ye VEOTNTOS, CT eyo hépwv 
avOpaxov hoptiov 


njKorovGovv Pairkrtwo Tpéywv, woe airs 


x 
av 


chaic metre represents their 
hasty step and excited move- 
ments to and fro. It passes 
into the cretic and paeonic, 
(i. e. eretic with the final long 
syllable resolved into two short), 
a@ metre very prevalent in this 
play. Compare with this paro- 
dus Vesp. 230. Pac. 301. But 
Dicaeopolis has got safe to his 
house (elo.wv), and the half- 
divine messenger contrives by 
his supernatural power to evade 
his pursuers. The rural Dio- 
nysia were held in December, 
whereas this play was acted at 
the Lenaea, in January. The 
celebration of the country feast 
we must suppose to have been 
postponed for a few weeks. 

It seems extraordinary that 
Dobree should have proposed 
to place this verse before 201, 
in which Dr Holden follows 
him; and still more strange 
that Meineke should condemn 
as spurious 201, 2. The passage 
is perfectly simple as it stands, 
whereas the alterations make 
nonsense of it. The ye is with- 
out point in 203, if the verse 
is transposed, ‘The Achar- 
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nians may do as they like; I 
shall have my holiday.’ ‘And 
I,’ (adds Amphitheus) ‘will 
make my escape from the 
enemy.’ In the MSS. the per- 
sons are somewhat variously 
marked. 

205. agiov, it is worth the 
city’s while, it is a state duty, 
to arrest this man. Cf. sup. 8.— 
pnvicate, addressed to no one 
in particular; the imaginary 
ddol7ropa, perhaps. 

209. éxmédevye. Having ar- 
rived at a certain point, pro- 
bably the side-passage opposite 
to that by which they entered, 
the old men suddenly stop, find- 
ing Dicaeopolis has escaped, 
and bewail the feebleness of 
age, so different from their 
activity in youth. 

212. dépwv. ‘Weighted with 
a sack of charcoal.’ Hence the 
name Wiqoplins inf. 612. 

215. ‘xodrovJouwv, ‘kept up 
with.’ Plat. Protag. p. 335 E, 
vov 6 éarlvy Wamwep dv el béods 
pov Kplowv. 7G ‘Ipepalwy Spomet 
dxudtovre trea0at, 7 Tv Sodcxo- 
Spipwv TO, FR Trav hucpodpbuwr 
diadeiv re Kal trecOa.  Vesp. 
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5 , e € > b] A f 8 f 
O7TTOV opopos OUTOS UIT EMOV TOTE OLWKOMEVOS 


eLéguyev ovd av édadpas av atemdEarto. 


rn >] ’ \ Si v ’ \ ’ tg 
vov & érrevd) oteppov dn Tovmoy avTiKvnjuov 


\ Aa / \ / U 
kal tara Aaxpateidyn To oKédos Bapu- 


VETQL, 


olyeTat. 


220 


Suwxtéos dé py yap eyyavn mote 


bé fe ” 2) \ ’ , 
NOE TEP YEpovtas ovTas expyywy Ayapveas. 
e 3 na / na A 
octis, wo Led matep Kai Geol, Toicw éeyOpoicw 


€oTréiaaTo, 


225 


e oats } a , by \ wv a 
oiot Tap €mov TrOdELOS eyOodomis av&eTat TéV 
E“av Xwplov 
’ ’ \ s Lal ’ Lal ’ Lal 
KOUK avnTwW Tpiv ay GYoLVOS avTOLCW aYTEe“TIAYD 


1206, dre Tov Spoméa Pdvd}oyp, 
@y Bovrats ert, etNov GuwdKwy hee- 
Sopias Wygow dvotv. Dr Holden 
(Onomasticon in v.) refers to 
Herod. vit. 47. Pausan. x. 9. 
2, Plutarch. Alex. 34. Like the 
om\Tobpouot, these racers show- 
ed their strength by running 
heavily weighted. The adverb 
gav\ws seems to contain an in- 
tentional play on @dii\Xos, as 
A. Miller has remarked. 

217. amemdléaro, ‘would have 
ambled away.’ A rare word, 
used of mules in Od. vr. 318, 
ai 6 ed pev rpdxwv, ed dé mHic- 
covrTo 1bdecou. 

220. Aaxparelén. ‘Now that 
poor old Lacratides feels his 
legs heavy under him.’ The 
word is formed like ‘Yzepeténs. 
The MSS. give Aaxparlén, and 
s0 Photius, Lex. Aakpariéas, 
Ta KaTepuyueva’ émi yap Aaxpa- 
tla apxovTos TONAT XLwWY eyeVETO. 
Hesychius : Aaxparidns:’ Apioro- 
pdvns pyot madasov Aakparidyy, 
Ta puxpa Bovhépevos Sndovv- 
Wuxpol yap ol yépovres. Schol. 
Ta Wuxpa mavra Aakparidou éxd- 


ovr. The word is a patronymic 
from Aaxpdrns = = Aewkpdrns. 

221. €yxdvy, the reading of 
the MSS. ., is much better than 
é€yxavor, (the correction of 
Brunck, adopted by the later 
editors), since not a wish or 
hope, but caution lest is ex- 
pressed. See on Aesch. SuppL 
351. Ag. 332. The full syntax 
would be cxerréov ydp py éey- 
xavy. The sense is, ‘We must 
not let him chuckle for having 
escaped from us Acharnians, 
though we are old.’ Cf. inf. 
1197, KaT €yxavelrac Tals Euais 
TUXALCL. 

226. There can be little 
doubt that the words mé)\euos 
€xPodords avéerar are a parody 
or a quotation from some poet. 
Homer has éy$o6orjou, Il. i 
518, and the adjective occurs 
Soph. Aj.932. The sense is, ‘a- 
gainst whom a hostile war is 
kept up on account of my farms,’ 
i.e. the destruction and devas- 
tation of them by éofodal. 

230. ovk dvjcw. ‘I will not 
relax my efforts (or remit my 
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d&Us, dduvnpos, **** érrixkwtos, iva 


231 


yToTe TaTéow éTt Tas euas ap7rédous. 
GAra bet Syteivy Tov avopa Kai Brérretv Bad- 


Anvabe 


234 


\ / Aa \ fal 4 x c A Le 
Kal OwwKew ynv po yns, Ews av evpeO Tote 


AIK. 


os éyo Baddow éxeivoy ovK av euTAnUHV ALCaLs. 
evpnpeite, evpneire. 


XOP. ciya ras. jKovcat’, avdpes, apa THs evpnulas; 
ovUTos autos éatiy Ov EnTodpev. adda Set po Tas 
extodav" Oicwy yap avnp, ws Eour’, éépyerat. 


wrath) till I have stuck in them, 
in full front encounter, like a 
sharp rush, up to the very hilt, 
making them smart for it.’ 
Some word has dropped out, as 
is shown by the metre of the 
strophic verse (216), but it seems 
vain to attempt to restore it by 
conjecture. The Schol. how- 
ever says (on 232) émeidn otv 
tpoetmre ckbdow kal cxotvos abrots 
Gr éumay®. He adds that it 
was the custom to conceal sharp 
stakes among the vines to hinder 
hostile attacks, Cf. Vesp. 437, 
ed 6é un Tovrov pebjoces, Ev Ti 
Col TWayhoeTAL. 

234. Baddjvade, ‘Pelt-wards,’ 
a pun on Ila\\jvn, a demus of 
the Antiochid tribe. Similarly 
Bpavpavdse, Pac. 874. ’Adwodv- 
rade, Av. 496. 

235. yiv mpoyis. See Aesch, 
Prom. V. 658, udoriys Oela yiav 
tpo vis éAatvopat. 

236. éumdnunv, an Attic op- 
tative of the epic aorist, like 
cexA\nunvy and peuviunv, repre- 
senting the uncontracted form 
in -elunv. Lysist. 235, el 6e 
mapapalnv, wdaros éumrdy0’ 7 
ciué. We have peurvpuny and 
peuvéwro in Il xxiv, 745, 
xxii. 361. Compare Hipp. 664, 


pucdy & ovtror’ éumdncOjoouas 
yuvatkas.—éxeivov, ‘that fellow,’ 
no longer present. 

238. otya, sc. éxe. A voice 
is heard from within, command- 
ing solemn silence while the 
Bacchic procession passes. En- 
raged as the Chorus are at the 
offender, their religious feelings 
prevail. It is the very man 
they want, but he is in the per- 
formance of a solemn rite, and 
must not be molested. Com- 
pare Ran. 369, rovrous—dravdd 
éiloracba pvaraic. xopois. The 
procession advances on the 
stage, with the phallic symbol 
(veupboracrov, and in charge of 
a slave) carried behind a young 
girl dressed in golden orna- 
ments (259) and bearing on her 
head the xavodv, or flat open 
basket, which contained the im- 
plements and materials for the 
preliminary sacrifice, Probably 
a temporary altar was exhibited 
on the stage. The basket was 
taken from the head of the 
bearer that some of the contents 
might be used, as the ddai for 
sprinkling on the people, Pac. 
goo, the roll or cake called 
éAarnp, &e. 
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AIK. _ eupnpeire, evpnpetre. 


241 


“mp sib ws TO Tpoabey odyov 7 avn popos 


6 EavOias tov daddov opbov 


OTNTATO. 


co, TO Kavoov, w@ Ouvyatep, iv atrapEdpeba. 


OTT. 6 pjtep,.dvados Sedpo thy étvypvaw, 


245 


7) ” / ’ a / 
WwW €éTVOS KATANVEW ToUNaTNpOS TOUTOUL. 


\ \ f Ss , 
. Kab pny Kadov.y éo7’* @ Atovuvce déoro0Ta, 


Keyapiopevms col. THVOE THY ToTHY eue 


/ \ if \ lal > A 
TéewavTa Kat Ovoavta peTa TOV OlKETOV 


b) lal rn \ > ’ \ fe 
ayayew Tuynpas Ta KaT aypous Avovvota, 250 


oTpatids atadraybévta’ tas.ctrovdas 5é jos 
Kanes Evveveyxety Tas TplakovToOUTLOas. 


242. We have no right to 
alter the reading of all the copies 
into mpdi@’ és, merely because 
the latter is more common, as 
sup. 43. A better conjecture is 
F. A. Wolf’s mpolrw ’s 7d mpéc- 
de. The phrase may have 
meant ws és, ‘that you may get 
in front. Such an alteration 
may be obliterating an ancient 
religious formula. 

245. dvddos, ‘hand up here,’ 
‘put into my hand.’ Miiller 
well compares dviwxe olvoddxov 
giddav, Pind. Isthm. vy. 39.— 
étvipucw, the ladle or spoon for 
pouring the érvos over the cake. 
This was a phallic ceremony, 
analogous to the custom of 
pouring ghee over the stone 
pillars held in veneration by the 
Hindus, and the Roman custom 
of pouring libum over the Ter- 
mini (Ovid, Fast. 1. 644), the 
mystical meaning of which is 
obyious. See the note on Pax 
923. The depressed circles on 
Celtic megalithic pillars, known 
as ‘*cup-cuttings,” are probably 
connected with these libations, 


The €\arnp was doubtless shaped 
as a phallus. So édadvvew rei- 
xos, thivOous, &c., is used in the 
sense of drawing out length- 
wards, producere. The same, 
probably, are the vej\ara men- 
tioned in the Bacchie worship 
in Dem. De Cor. p. 314 init.— 
karaxéw, cf. Nub. 74, ddN lrmre- 
pov pov KaTéxeey Tay XpnudTow. 
Inf. ro40, karaxer ob THs XopoTs 
TO MEL. 

247. Kal uv Kaddv vy gor. 
‘There, that will do.’ A. Miiller 
rightly places a colon here, the 
infinitive following being govern- 
ed by some ellipse, as of 60s, 
eUxouar, or éAmi¢w, as usual in 
this formula. Cf. inf. 816.— 
—Kexapiopévws, ‘in a Manner 
acceptable to thee.’ Pac. 386, 
el Te Kexaptopmévoy xotpld.ov olaba 
Tap éwov karedndoxws. Hom. Il. 
V. 243, Xx. 298, &e. 

250. Tuxnpes, in such a way 
as to bring good luck on us all. 

252. svveveyxetv, damoBjnvat, 
evadere. In prayers, hopes, 
wishes, &c. the infinitive aorist 
is used in a future sense. 
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ay, @ Ovyatep, OWS TO KaVOUY Kad?) KANdS 
Bias oe , ! c ' 
voices, PrETovea OupBpopayov. ws pwakapLos 


li eye , A 
GoTls a oTUCEL, KaKTTOLNTETaL yadas 


255 


cod pndev irrov Boetv, éredav dpOpos 7. 

mpoPawe, Kav TwYXw duraTTEcOa ohddpa 

bn TIS AaOwy cov TepiTpayn Ta ypuCia. 
AIK. 6 Eavéia, cfav & éotlv opOds éExtéos 


0 Pardos éLorricbe Tis Kavnpopou: 


253. kay kades. Pretty as 
you are, carry the basket pretti- 
ly; don’t spoil your good looks 
by your awkward carriage. This 
seems a received formula on 
such occasions. So Eccl. 730 
(where there is a pretended 
Panathenaic procession), xapec 
od devpo Kwaxtpa Kad Kalas. 
Pac. 1330, xwrws per éuoo 
Kay Kad@s karaxeloet. 

254. OuuBpopdyov. ‘Looking 
as if you had eaten tansy,’—as 
demure and with a mouth as 
much puckered up as if you 
had been eating some bitter 
plant. (Our word ‘to rue’ is 
said to be connected in this 
way with the plant.) The 
sense appears to be, ‘don’t 
laugh.’ 

255. dmice. A remarkable 
future of druiew. The allusive 
addresses in these phallic pro- 
cessions, as in epithalamia, 
were no doubt characteristic, 
One is reminded of the not very 
refined conversation of the 
Nurse with Juliet, in Shake- 
speare.—éexromoerat, procreabit, 
Pac. 707, éxrowo0 cavr@ Borpus, 
where the last word, as here 
yaNds, is used mapa mpocdoxlav 
for ratéas.—deiv, a coarse joke, 
illustrated by Plat. 693, Bdéovca 
Spiuvtepov yadfs. A. Miiller, 
who reads 7rrovs on Elmsley’s 


260 


conjecture, gives a somewhat 
subtle explanation of the sense, 
which it is hardly necessary to 
discuss, 

257. mpoBave, ‘step along,’ 
‘move forward.’ A _ technical 
word in starting a procession. 
See Vesp. 230. LEecl. 285, and 
the note on Aesch. Eum. 983, 
where rpoSdre must be read for 


the corrupt timare. Cf. inf. 
262. 
258. 7a xpuola, ‘your trin- 


kets.’ Girls were dressed up on 
these occasions in their best 
finery. Av. 670, bc0v 5’ exer 
Tov xpuadv, Womep Tapbévos. 
Hom. I. 1. 872, 6s Kal xpuody 
éxwv moreuovd lev, HiTE KoUpn.— 
mepiTpayy, i.e. mepréhnrat, KréW7. 
Vesp. 596, ards 6’ 6 KNéwv 6 
Kekpatiéapyas povoy auds ov mept- 
TPWYEl. 

259. ogy, viz. by you and 
your attendant. Dicaeopolis now 
finally arranges (d:axoopel) the’ 
procession. He will go last, 
chanting the phallic song, The 
women are to look on from the 
flat roof of the house, here re- 
presented by the top of the wall 
behind the stage. (The idea of 
A. Miiller, that the cottage of 
Dicaeopolis was built of wood 
on this wall, in scaenae paricte 
ligno extructam, seems a need- 
less supposition.) 
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eyo & axorovOdv daouar TO haddLKov" 

‘ ? s , lal ie) \ A U t 
av 8, @ yvat, Oed pw? dd Tod Téyous. mpoPa. 
Paris, éraipe Baxyiov, 
Evyxwpe, vuxtotrepiT\Navy- 

Us / 
TE, MOLYE, TaLoEpacTa, 265 
ExT@ Oo ETEL TpoceEtTroY és 

\ a ’ 4) wv 
Tov Onpwov éXOwv acpevos, 
oTovods Tolnodpevos éuav- 

T® TPAy“aTwv TE Kal May@v 

\ , , / 
kat Aapayov ataddayeis. 

a / b] es, Cre A lal 
TON®@ yap €of Hovov, 6 Padjs Paris, 


270 


, ¢ ¢ if 
KNETTOVGAaY EvpovO wpiKnY UAnpopor, 


THY LtTpvpodr@pov Opattrav é€x tov Derréws, 


263. Pads. It is probable 
that this is the male, and the 
Roman Pales was the female, 
divinity supposed to preside 
over the powers of generation. 
(Possibly even the Palatine 
hill, which Virgil tried to con- 
nect with the Arcadian Pallas, 
was so called from the phallic 
rites of the Luperci.) As the only 
extant specimen of a phallic 
hymn, this canticle is curious. 

266. éxrw ére. ‘It is six 
years since you and I had a 
word to say to each other, but 
now Iam glad to have got home, 
after making a truce for myself, 
and rid at last of all the bother 
of war with its fights and fight- 
ing captains.’ Dating the com- 
mencement of the war B.c. 431, 
wethus fix the play at 425. There 
is rather more difficulty in the 
tpla Kal déx’ ry assigned in Pac. 
989, which places the outbreak 
of the war about three years 
earlier, Compare inf. 89o. 

270. The same play between 
paxuv and Aa-yaxwy occurs 


inf. ro71. Similarly cay Tédg 
kav KarayéXa, 606. 

272. wpiknv, wpaiav. A. Miil- 
ler cites wpixds, ‘in maiden 
style, from Plut. 963. The 
Schol. says the poet had used 
the word in the Aaradeis.— 
tAnPopov, carrying a burden of 
brushwood on her head, — 
Oparray, here used as a noun 
for dovAnv, and so apparently, 
Theocr. 11. 70, Hixapida Oparra, 
Tpopos & wakaptris, ‘Hucharidas’ 
Thracian maid, my nurse, since 
dead.’ Pac. 1138, xama Typ 
Oparrav kuvwv. 

273. Ped\r\éws. A spur of 
Mount Parnes, so called from 
geddos, ‘cork,’ probably from 
its grove of quercus suber. Nub. 
71, drav pev obv Tas alyas é€x Tod 
Peddéws, 8c. EXavvys. TheSchol., 
who says rocky places with a 
thin capping of earth were so 
called, apparently confounds 
this with dg@edj media, Equit. 
527.—€x, i.e. ‘belonging to,’ 
rather than k\émrovcay €x ®., the 
words being too far removed. 
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’ ’ v 
onv NaBovT, apavta, Kata- 


Badovra Katayvyaptica.. 


Parijs Parijs, 


€av we? juadv Evprins, ex Kpartadms 
isd > / e , , 

Ewlev eipnuns podncers tpvBdLov" 

9» & aonis év 7H hewadw Kpeunoerat. 


? , , 
XOP. otros avtos €or, ovdTos. 


280 


Barre Barre Badr BarXre, 
Tate Tale TOV pLapov. 
ov Banreis, ov Banets ; 2 
AIK. “Hpaknres, rovti ti éore; tiv yvtpav cuv- 


Tpivete. 


XOP. cé pév ov Katarevooper, © papa Kedars}. 285 
AIK. avti rolas aitias, éyapvéwv yepaitatoc; 
XOP. roir’ epwras ; avaicyuvtos el Kat PdeXupes, 


75- Katayryaprica, Schol. 
auvovoiacat. From -yiyapror, 
a grape-stone. 

277. €k Kpairadns, after the 
debauch (head-ache). Ran. 218, 
Kpavmadoxwpos. Vesp. 1255, Kd- 
mer’ drotivew dpyi'piov éx Kpat- 
mwadns.—Tpvpr.ov elpnvns, ‘a pot 
of peace,’ said mapa mpocdoxlay 
for kuxedva, ‘a posset;’ Cf. Pac. 
712. — podijjoee Meineke and 
others, after Elmsley, the mid- 
dle being the more usual 
future. 

279. evar, inf. 666, ‘in 
the charcoal-sparks.’ Hence 
épeParwOn, Aesch. Prom. 370. 

281. fddXe, ‘hit him again,’ 
or ‘keep throwing at him;’— 
ov Padeis; ‘pelt him, I say, 
pelt him!’—zraie was Bergk, 
which is not improbable. 

284. Tv xXUTpay, ‘You’llsmash 
the sacred crock,’ viz. in which 
the érvos was carried, 246, He 


PF. 


appeals to superstition rather 
than to any sentiment of mercy. 
A. Miiller thinks the yvrpa may 
have stood on the altar on the 
stage. But if the stones were 
thrown at the carrier of it, he 
would be more likely to protect 
himself by the excuse. Perhaps 
the yerse should be read inter- 
rogatively. Schol. ravu 6é xivet 
yéhutra Tis pev Kedhadis ad’rod 
dppovrisriy, THs 6é xUTpas mpo- 
vooupevos, ev 7) TO Ervos 7. 

285. ot péev otv. ‘Nay, 'tis 
you we intend to stone, you 
good-for-nothing fellow!’ Equit. 
gio, ¢uod pev otv. Nub. 71 
(cited sup. 273). 

286. ‘yepalraro, ‘most vene- 
rable. Formed as if from a 
positive yépns or yepev’s. Com- 
pare dyralraros, dopevalraros. 
‘he metre again passes into 
paeons and cretics, 
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3 , lal / v4 e lal yy 
@ T poooTa TNS matptoos, OOTLS NU@V fLoVvOS 290 
omeloapevos eita OUvacas Tpos Ew aTroPNETreELY. 
AIK. avtl & dv éorrecapny ove tote yy, aA axovoate. 
r na 3 > , ’ A Ie y 
XOP. cod y akovowpev ; aTronel* KATA GE YwoopeV 


Tots ALiGots. 


295 


AIK. pndauds, mplv avy axovont adn avacxecO, 


oyabol. 


XOP. ove avacyncopar’ wyndé réye por ad Aoyov" 
ws pepionta oe Kdéwvos étt padXov, Ov 300 


a a e fal 
KATATELO TOloW imTEvVoL KaTTUpATA. 


cov © 


b) x t la ’ 2 is 
eyo oyous NEyovTOS oVK aKovoopat 
Laxpous, 


ef 2 / / ’ ‘ , 
ootlis €otreicw AadKkwouw, adr\a TLLW@PNTOLAL. 
AIK. dyadoil, tods pev Adxwvas éxtroday édoate, 305 


292. tore is the common 
reading, and is quite unobjec- 
tionable. The ye gives a natural 
sense, ‘Yes, but,’ &c., a very 
common use of 6é ye, which 
occurs in three consecutive 
verses in Equit. 363—5. Elms- 
ley reads ov’x tor’ ér’, Dindorf 
ovx. ol5ar’, Hamaker (followed 
by the later editors) drovcar’ 
GAN axovcare, ‘hear, do hear!’ 
Cf. 322.. MS. Ray. has ovK icar, 
the letters of which are not 
very unlike dkotcar, but the 
repetition of the imperative with 
adda is not in the poet’s style, 
and isaz7’ was probably a metri- 
eal correction of icre, when the 
ve had dropped out. 

295. cod ye. ‘What! hear 
you!’ The deliberative con- 
junctive. — xécoue, we will 
bury you under a heap of 
stones, as if under a tumulus. 

300. dv karareuo. ‘Whom 
I will yet cut up into shoe-tops 
(top-leathers) for the Cavaliers.’ 
The MSS. give év éy@ karareuo. 


Meineke and Holden é» éy& 
Teu@. The pronoun is not 
wanted here, and it seems to 
have been inserted to make a 
paeon in place of a resolved 
cretic. Cleon’s trade of a tan- 
ner or currier is obviously al- 
luded to, and the threat here 
uttered clearly proves that the 
poet had already planned, if 
not in part composed, the 
‘Immets. See sup. 5. It is to 
be remarked however that the 
Chorus says this. It is there- 
fore probable that the same 
Chorus was already being train- 
ed, and drilled for their parts 
in the coming comedy. See inf. 
1140. 

302. dyous Aéyovros. So 
sup. 299, and Eur. Med. Bois 
adn’ &.0’ ws TaxioTa, pa) Abyous 
Aéye.— Sorts, cum feceris, &e. Cf. 
225.—rimeoptoouat, ‘T will have 
my revenge on him.’ 

305. wyalol. ‘My good 
fellows, do drop the subject of 
those Laconians, and hear my 
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Tav © é€uav orovoayv axovoaT, ef Kadds éc- 


TET aN. 


XOP. was 6€ y ay Kadds Réyous dv, e’ep earrelow 


yy araké 


wv \ wv / vfsp oe , 
olow odte Bwpos od'te Tiatis OVO bpKos péver; 
AIK. 013’ éyo Kai tovs Adxwvas, ois dyav éyxelpeba, 
ox amavtav bytas piv aitious THY Tpay- 


paTov. 310 


XOP. ovy aravrwv, 6 ravodpye; Tadta 61) Todas 


Neveu 


BJ a v \ e a fe Jaa } , , 
euhavas7jon mpcs juas; ei? eyo cov delcopmar; 
AIK. ovy aravrwv ob aravtwv. GdXN eyo réyor 681 
LU , * > / , >’ / ” x A > 
TOAX av atrodyvai €éxkeivous E90 & KadiKov- 


Lévous. 


314 


XOP. otto tovmos Sewvdv 76n Kat tapakixapd.or, 


> \ / ¢€ \ “~ / ca / 
€l OU TOAMNoELS UTEP THY TrONEMIwY NV AéyeLY. 


AIK. kav ye pn) réEw Sixara, 


pence TO TANOEL SoKa, 


Umep emcEjvov Oedyjow tv Keparny Eyov A€yeLv. 


truce, that you may judge if I 
have made it rightly and well.’ 

307. mus 6€ 7 dy, ‘Well, 
and how,’ &c. See on 292. 
Dindorf, Meineke, and Miiller 
adopt Elmsley’s needless altera- 
tion rds 5’ 7’ dv K.7.A.—Kadds 
i.e. ge éoreicbat.—otre Buds, 
&ec,, the three solemn forms 
of oaths, by the altar, by verbal 
pledge, and by joined hands.— 
péva, i.e. of obre Bwyd éupévou- 
ow, ‘who abide by no oath,’ 

309. ol’ ey. ‘I know well 
that even those Laconians, on 
whom we press so hardly, are 
not to be blamed for all our 
troubles;’ i.e. that a certain 
party, the war-party, at Athens, 
are just as culpable. The poet 
blames them with equal severi- 


ty in Pac. 635 seqq.—The 
Chorus, bigoted against the 


Spartans, will not listen with 
patience to the insinuation. 

314. éxelvous, ‘the other side,’ 
‘the enemy.’ I can prove, he 
says, that there are some points, 
and those not few, in which 
they are even being wronged by 
us at this very time.’ He al- 
ludes, probably, to the same 
kind of provocations that are 
more fully described inf, 515 
seq q. 

316. elot. If you, a small 
farmer, shall presume to talk 
80 to us, the patriarchs of the 
most important of the demi, 
*"Axapvéwy yepalraro., sup. 286. 


318. émitjvov, ‘chopping- 
block,’ Aesch, Ag. 1248. Pro 
3—2 
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5) p) ! Ry a) / 9) a ey 5 / 
OUVK axovoecO OUK aKkovcecO €TEOV, eyapynioar ; 


XOP. ov« adxovodpecba Sita. 
AIK. dewa tdpa meicopat. 


XOP. é£oroluny, 1)v axovow. 
AIK. pydapyds, dyapvixol. 

XOP. &s teOviEwv ice vovi. 
AIK. 67€ou dp’ tuds éyo. 325 
dvramoKterd yap tuiv tov pidwyv rods pirta- 


TOUS’ 


e ” 3 THe an e , " ’ iL A 
Ws EXO Y ULaV opnpous, oVs aToapaEw haBar. 


bably from ém and éalvew, a 
block to cut or hack meat upon, 
ef. inf. 320.—The MSS. read- 
ing 7Hv Kepadny éxwv is retained 
by Bergk, though an example 
seems wanting of a dactyl in 
this foot of a comic trochaic. 
Many alterations have been pro- 
posed; perhaps the worst, which 
A. Miiller adopts as the best, is 
Hansing’s tiv ye Kedadny oxo 
Aéyew, which is utterly unrhyth- 
mical, and could not have been 
written by the poet. From 356 
inf. Meineke reads mav@ 60° ay 
Aéyw Névyew. But cf. Plut. 674, 
éNlyov dvwhev THs Kepadys Tov 
ypgdiov, Eecl. 524, 1117, inf. 
439, 585, 833, passages which 
show a fondness for rj Kepa- 
dj in this part of a verse. 

320. Katataivew, probably a 
metaphor from beating or bray- 
ing flax with stones. Eur. 
Phoen. 1145, mplv xaretadvOar Bo- 
Aarts. Soph. Aj. 728, 7d wh od 
mérpowot mas KaTakaviels Pavey. 


—és gdowixida, till he is as red 
all over as gall-dyed cloth, used 
by soldiers, Pac. 1173. 

321. olov av’. An exclama- 
tion uttered aside, perhaps. 
‘How this black charred log 
(i.e. the old charcoal-burner) 
has flared up again against us!’ 
A. Miiller compares Thesm. 
729, Kayw o” drrobeléw Ouudwra 
Thuepov, remarking that there 
is a play on @upds. Hesych. 
explains the word by é0\ov xa- 
TaKkeKaupevoy, Sandor. 

322. éredov, ‘Won't you hear 
me really, now?’ A formula of 
inquiry (inf. 609. Nub. 35), ap- 
parently used when a truthful 
answer is wanted. 

325. TeOvniwy, scil. rots Xf- 
Bows. 

327. amoopdéw. A term ap- 
plied, it would seem, to the 
killing of a number of captives 
or hostages by cutting their 
throats. Thue. 11. 32, mpoc- 
cxav Muvovicw tH Tytwv rods 
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XOP.eivé pot, ti tod ametdel TovTos, avdpes 
Onuorat, 
tots "Ayapvixotow piv; wov éxer Tov Tratdiov 
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Goma. 330 
XOP. dzrodeis F5é Tov HrALKa TOvde diravOpaxéa ; 
AIK. 00d’ éuod AéyovTos vets apTiws jKovcAaTE. 


alywahwrods, ols Kara moby ei- 
Ande, améogake Tods moods 
('Adxidas). Compare dzoxrei- 
ve, amobaveiv, arohécba. A. S. 
of-sléan.—The Chorus, hearing 
the threat, but not understand- 
ing what ‘hostages’ are meant, 
discuss the matter seriously. 

332. dvOpdxwv, said mapa 
mpocdoxtay for dvOpimrwv, ‘hu- 
man life,’ the ‘hostage’ being 
a charcoal-basket, Ndpxos. A. 
Miiller regards this and the 
similar scene in Thesm. 692 
seqq. as a parody on the Tele- 
phus of Euripides, in which 
the infant Orestes was taken as 
a hostage by Telephus, to com- 
pel the Greeks to bring him aid 
in healing a wound he had re- 
ceived fromthe spear of Achilles. 

333. Hesych. Adpkos: dvOpd- 
kwv opubs-— ddpxov, mréypa 
Ppopu@ bporov, év @ dvOpaxas pé- 
povow.—onporns, as if the ddp- 
xos was a living inhabitant of 
Acharnae. 

335. ws droxrevd. 


‘I tell 


you, I will kill him, bawl as 
you may.’ Eur. Med. 609, ws 
ov Kpwovpat TGVvOE Gor Ta TElova. 
Hee. 400, ws rijod’ éxotoa matdds 
ob peOjoowa. Andr. 587, ws 
Tivo dmdges otro e& éuis xEpos. 
Oed. Col. 861, ws Toro viv mre- 
mpaterat.—kéxpax, an old form 
of imperative, like t., KUO, 
orTnh, méreoO, from a redupli- 
cated form of the root xpay. 

336. Tov mrtka, ‘this com- 
panion of your own age.’ A. 
Miiller, Meineke, and Bergk 
give dones dp dujduxa, MSS. 
dpa tov jAuka, Dindorf dzrode?s 
pa tov Axa. On the one hand 
the article seems required; on 
the other, pa is an epic rather 
than an Attic word. Elmsley’s 
conjecture, do\ets 6¢ Tov jALKa, 
is perhaps the best, one MS. 
(A) having dpa 6’ 7Xtxa. But 
the metre, which seems dac- 
tylic, is somewhat strangely 
interposed. Tort. dpa 6 rdv 
m\uK dmohes Tévde Tov didav- 
Opaxéa; 
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t Senay el A t b) \ I = 
Satpoviov avtTov OTL T@O TpoT@ TovaTl Pidos 


@s TOE TO AapKidioy ov Tpodacw ToTé. 340 


AIK. rods AMous viv por yamale mparov é&epacate. 


XOP. ovrout cot yapat, Kal od Katadbov Twadw 7d 


Eidos. 


AIK. adW’ Gras pur) "vy Tots TpiBwow éyKaOnvrat Tov 


XOP. éxcécerctat yapal. 


338. et cot doxec. MS. Rav. 
el Tot gol doxet, whence Bergk 
reads ev Tot 6oxel oot,. To Aake- 
daudviov até’? btm TB Tporw 
covort dirov, Miiller dre Tw rpéd- 
mw govott pidos, Meineke ore TO 
T. o. pitos. The MS. reading 
satisfies both sense and metre, 
and no change is necessary be- 
yond Elmsley’s slight correc- 
tion vwi for viv. Lit. ‘Then 
now say (what you have to say), 
and even about the man of La- 
cedaemon himself, that from 
his way of acting he is a friend 
of yours.’ As however ¢idov 
has the authority of Aldus and 
some MSS., we might also 
translate, ‘Say of him what- 
ever is pleasing to your disposi- 
tion,’ i.e. your feelings towards 
him, For the re see sup. 93. 
The particle is wanting in R., 
but is necessary to the metre, 
unless we adopt Bergk’s 7d A. 
Schol. dv7l roi elré kai bTw Tpo- 
mw oA. éotl cot pios. 7 oTws* 
elwé TL cov TQ Tporw dpirov éarl 
mept A.—ws x.7.X., since I will 
hear anything rather than see 
the Adpxos destroyed. 

341. eé&epdcare, ‘turn out 
those stones (319) from the 
folds of your mantles.’—70 é- 
gos. See Vesp. 521. Dicaeo- 





Gor. 
OvY Opas oELomevor ; 


polis had taken in his hand a 
sword to be used against him 
when his head was on the 
block, 318. 

343. éyxadOnvra. The indi- 
cative after 6mws uy is remark- 
able, and not easy to defend by 
examples. In Plat. Phaed. p. 
77 B, OTws Ly aTodvicKovTos TOU 
avOpwrov SuackeddvyuTac Wuxi, 
there is a doubt if we should 
not read dcackedavydrat for -v- 
Tat. Something similar is Soph. 
Ant. 685, éya & orws od wh Eyes 
6p0&s rade, or av Guvatunv ujr’ 
émioralunv éyew. A. Miller 
reads on his own conjecture 
éy«ddwvrat, But the Schol. ex- 
plains the vulgate by éyxexpup- 
pévot eict. 

344. é€xoéceloTal, SC. 6 TpIBwr. 
—rpopaciv, excuse for retaining 
your sword, that may be used 
against us, on the plea that we 
still have stones in reserve.—rq 
otpopy, in, the movements up 
and down in the dance (strophe 
and antistrophe). Schol. dva- 
oTpepomevor Ge droTwdacovcr TOUS 
XiTavas, Kal amrodecKviyTes ws Ly- 
déva THY NOwY amoKeKpumpévov 
éxouvor. ‘*Docet metrum pae- 
onicum Chorum saltasse.” A, 
Miiller, 
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e iA fol n 

ws Ude ye ceroTos Gua TH oOTpodH ylyveTat. 
AIK, €uédrer’ ap aravtes avacelew Bony, 

> / «J ’ / v , 

ONiyou T améGavov avOpaxes Uapvyctot, 


fal \ nr - 
Kal tadta Sia THY atoTiav Tov Snpotav. 


UT Tod déous Sé Tis papidys pot cvyvY 350 
0 NapKos eveTiAnoey waTEp TNT ay 


347- In this scene Dicaeopo- 
lis, who has so far prevailed 
with the Chorus as to obtain 
leaye to speak his mind freely 
about the enemy, makes prepa- 
ration, by a visit to Euripides, 
to plead their cause in the guise 
of a beggar, partly ad moven- 
dam misericordiam, partly, as 
he pretends, that he may not 
be recognised by Cleon (441). 

ibid. éuédrere. ‘I thought 
you would all of you soon wave 
your — cries; and very near to 
death were the — charred sticks 
from Parnes!’ Tor this use of 
perew cf. Vesp. 400, dp épéd- 
Aopev trol byas arocopicew 7@ 
Xpovy. Ran. 269, Euedov dpa 
matceyv mol’ wwas Tou Koaé. 
Hom. Il. xx. 356, 7 0° ed yey- 
vwooKwy TroTwWacopat, ovd' dp Eved- 
Aov welcew.—Bonv 18 used rapa 
tmpoadoxiav for xépas. This was 
a form of asking for quarter, 
to ‘wave the hands’ in token 
of submission. ‘Thue, rv. 38, ol 
62 dxovcavres mapiixay Tas aoml- 
Gas ol mrelorn, Kal rds xelpas 
dvécecav. Act, Apost. xix, 33s 
6 62 ’AXétavipos Karacelaas riv 
xepa VIX aroroyeicbat TO 57- 
vy. The substitution of Body 
for xépas is quite in the style of 
Aristophanes, as in the next 
line dv@paxes is perhaps for 


dvOpwro (cf. 332). Not per- 
ceiving this, Dobree and Elms- 
ley (followed by Meineke and 
Dr Holden, who also give map- 
Tws), read avjceyv THs Bons, and 
A. Miiller advice tiv Bojv.— 
Ilapyjoco, not ‘of Parnassus,’ 
but ‘of Parnes,’ which was near 
the deme Acharnae. Dindorf 
reads Ilapy7io. after Bentley. 
The MSS. give, as usual, Ilap- 
vdaowot OF Ilapyacorot, which the 
Schol. regards as an intentional 
joke on lepol,—édl-you 3 Meineke 
and Holden, ddtyou 7’ Elmsley. 

350. uoptdn, the dust of char- 
coal, whence the name Mapi\d- 
dys, inf. 609. The genitive de- 
pends on guxviv, like zo\Xovs 
Tav Nowy, moNNiyy Ths yis, &e. 
Thue. 1. 5, Tov mAeéorov Tov 
Blov. In this idiom the accu- 
sative is in the same gender 
with the genitive, which regu- 
larly takes the article,—e. g. not 
mo\X\ovs AlOav, but woddods Tay 
AlOwv. ‘Through its fear (of 
being stabbed) the charcoal- 
scuttle befouled me with plenty 
of its smut.’ He jocosely com- 
pares the black dust from the 
charcoal with the dirt of some 
living creature, and the ink of 
the cuttle-fish.—xarariiav oc- 
curs Ay. 1054, 1117, Lan. 366, 
q KaraTing ray ‘Exaraluy, 
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ump patie Deiponigey aivav? oa av eye" 


“as Katrou pike ye THY euny Auyny eyo. 
MOP Gicay ov Aeyets emifnvoy efeveynay Ovpal? 
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Tavu yap éueye ToOos % Te hpovets exer. 
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aX yep avtos tiv Sikny Siwpico, 
Geis Oedpo TovmiEnvoy éyxetper Néyev. 365 
AIK. tOov Ogacat, Td pev éri—nvoy Todi, 


c ’ >! \ ¢: f € \ lf 
0 8 avnp 6 déEwv ovTool Tuvvoevtoct. 


, ‘ \ \ iP) ’ =) , 
aperer pa Tov Ai’ ovK évaomiomcopat, 


NEEw 0 vrrép Aaxedatpovioy & pou Soxeil. 


Kaitou Oéb0LKa OANA’ TOUS TE Yap TPOTOUS 370 


354. pndev icov, ‘nothing 
fair,’ is expanded for the joke’s 
sake into a formula used in 
mixing wine with an equal part 
of water. Plut. 1132, oor 6é 
KUNtkos tooviowKexpauévns. The 
most common proportion seems 
to have been zpla cal 6vo (Equit. 
wee 
bmrép émcéjvov, sup. 318. 


55 
366 mept Aax. Meineke, 
which is most unrhythimical. 
257. iro ye. ‘And yet, be 


sure, Jam as fond of my own 
life as you can be (and there- 
fore would not have made the 
risk if I were not confident that 
justice would prevail).’ 
359—62. These dochmiac 
verses express the excitement 
of the old men at the prospect 
of any good being said of the 
enemy.—6 Tt dpove’s, ‘as to what 
your views are.’ 
362. rep auTos. 


Adopt your 


own definition of justice, viz. 
that you should plead at your 
own risk, and go and bring the 
chopping-block here. (Hwit Di- 
caeopolis to fetch it.) 

367. Tuvvovroct. ‘Such an 
insignificant little fellow as you 
see.’ Schol. dexxvds Tov Sdxrv- 
ov Tov puxpoy eye. ‘*Sum- 
mam modestiam simulat,” says 
A. Miiller. If it could be proved 
(as suggested in the Preface) 
that the part of Dicaeopolis was 
acted by Aristophanes, the ad- 
jective here might be thought 
to describe a real characteristic 
of stature, as gadaxpds does his 
baldness, in Pac. 771. 

368. dpédre, ‘fear not; by 
Zeus! I am not going to en- 
shield myself,’—to dress as a 
omNirns for self-protection. He 
purposely uses a quaint word, 
See sup. 4. 
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avnp adafov cal Sixata Kadixa’ 
Kkavtav0a NavOavouc aTeuToNwpEVoL! 
fal > —s , s. \ \ A 
TOV T av yepovtwy oida Tas ~uyas OTL 375 
ovdev BrEtrovalv Gro TAHV Wdw Saxelv, 


> / > > \ ¢ \ , ad 
autos T é€uavTov UTO Kréwvos atrabov 


b] \ 
emiotapar Sua THY TEpvTL Kop@dlay. 


> , , , 3 A , 
elgedKvaas yap mw els TO BovNevTIpLOV 


5:€Badre kat evd) KateyrwTTilé pov 


370—s. Tos Te yap—TavT’ 
av’. ‘The country people are 
so conceited that any praise, 
however exaggerated, of the 
mother city delights them, and 
the old citizens are so crabbed 
and cross that one is pretty 
certain to be condemned by 
them in the law-courts if one 
says a word against Athens.’ 

372. eUAoyy7. A neuter verb 
used, like evceSeiv tiva, with an 
accusative of the object. Eccl. 
454, €repd re meloTa Tas yuval- 
kas ei\éye. Aesch. Ag. 5632, 
Toatra xpi KAvovras evdoyelv 
mow kal rods crparnyovs. Equit. 
565, eAoyjoat Boviuecba Tods 
marépas nuwv. Such exagger- 
ated praises of Athens are found 
throughout the speech of Pe- 
ricles in Thue. ii. 

374. évraida, ‘herein,’ viz. 
in their vanity and credulity, 
‘they get sold (deceived) by the 
orators without being aware of 
it.’ 

376. wWhdw sSaxeiv. Com- 
pare tov avroéat tpérov, Pac. 
607. The sense is, ‘the peo- 
ple don’t like to hear their city 
blamed, and so, if I am prose- 
cuted, the dicasts will condemn 


380 


me.’ The dicasts always acted 
as a body of citizens, not merely 
as a judicial committee. 

377. avrés. It is clear that, 
whoever personated the charac- 
ter of Dicaeopolis, he is now 
speaking in his own character. 
Of course, if the poet himself 
was acting the part, as some 
think that he did that of Cleon 
in the Equites, all would be 
clear and consistent. 

378. Thy mépvor, ‘last year’s 
comedy,’ viz. the Babylonians, 
against which Cleon had laid 
an information on the ground 
that it had held up to ridicule 
the Athenian citizens in the 
presence of strangers,— perhaps 
because Cleon himself had been 
aimed at in the play. The pro- 
cess, as A. Miiller seems rightly 
to think, would have been elcay- 
yerla, an impeachment to the 
Bovd7. 

380. KareyyAdrrite, ‘he be- 
slobbered me with his lies.’ 
The noun occurs in Nub, 51, 
hm 6 ad pbpov, KpbKov, Karay- 
ywrriopdrwv. Cf. Equit. 351, 
ri bal od rlywy Thy wbd\wW Teroln- 
Kas, Wore vurl bro cod povwrdrou 
KATEYYAUTTICLeYaY TLWT GY ; 
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TpiBas ; 385 


a ed 
AaBe S euod xy &vexa tap’ ‘lepwvrpou 
cKotobacuTuKvotpiya tw “Aidos Kuviy* 390 
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os cKipw ayov ottos ovK eiodéfera. 


381. éxuxdoBope. The Cy- 
cloborus was a mountain-tor- 
rent down Parnes, alluded to 
in Equit. 137. Pac. 757, Vesp- 
1034, duviy 8 elxev xapddpas 
bdeOpov reroxvias. Cleon had a 
loud spluttering voice, kexpate- 
ddpas, Vesp. 596, to which al- 
lusion is often made by the 
poet.—émduve, ‘he abused me 
like a washerwoman.’ Plut. 
IOOI, wAvvov pe Towwy ev ToTov- 
Tots dvdpdow. Dem. p. 997 fin., 
GdAjAovus 66 wAvvVOopEv, Kal 67 
Aoyw Kparncas dpée. There 
seems a joke on the antithetic 
words mAvvew and podtvey, as 
if he had said ‘he washed me 
till I had got quite dirty,’ lit. 
“by being mixed up with a dirty 
business.’ Inf. 847, kov évvrv- 
xiv o “LrépBodos Sixav avamd7- 
Cel. 

384. This verse, which oc- 
eurs again at 436, can hardly 
be right here, on account of the 
repetition of pe, which here 
stands for éuavrov. Hither there 
was aposiopesis, and the speaker 
was cut short by the hurried 
question of the Chorus, or some 
other line was read, e.g. mTw- 
x00 oTo\nv AaBdvTa meipacbat 
Tuxqv- Elmsley, having little 


confidence in his own conjec- 
ture évoxevdcacOal +, inclosed 
the verse in brackets. 

385. tptBds, ‘delays.’ Soph. 
Oed. R. 1160, dvipp 65°, ws gorker, 
és TpiBas é\a.  Antig. 577, by 
TpiBas é7’, aANA vev Koplfer’ elow, 
Sues. 

389. AaBe dé.. ‘Nay, take, 
for all that I care, from Hiero- 
nymus a dark thick close-haired 
cap of invisibility.’ The man 
here mentioned, and again al- 
luded to in Nub. 548, as couqrns 
mals Fevopdvrov, was a poet, 
either of tragedy or dithyramb, 
ridiculed for his long hair (ws 
advu Kouwv, Schol.) and perhaps 
for the use of such bombastic 
terms as the compound epithet. 
Plat. Resp. x. p. 612 B, édv 7’ 
éxyn tov Tvyou daxruduoy, édv Te 
pa, Kal mpos ToLovT@ SaxTurXly TH 
"Aidos kuvqv. See Lliad v. 845. 
Hes. Scut. 227. 

391. Xusipov. He was the 
typical impostor of Tragedy; 
the xépdicros avdpdr, Il. vi. 153. 
—darW éfdvovye, Dr Holden and 
Miiller, after Meineke, from 
Suidas. A very inferior read- 
ing, as an imperative imme- 
diately precedes. 

392. oKhYy, rpddacw, excuse 


AXAPNH&. 43 


AIK. épa ’otiv dpa pou Kkaprepav ~yvyiy daPelv, 
kai por Badiaté éotiv ws Evperidny. 


Tal Tat. 


KH®. tis oftos ; 


AIK. évSov éor’ 


Evperions ; 395 


KH®. ove @&Sov evdov éativ, ef yvopunv éexers.' 


AIK. was évdov, eit ove voor; 


KH®. opéds, & 
ryépov. 


6 voos pev ew EvdAnEeywov EerrvANLA 

’ ” SN YA > ! a 
ovK évoov, autos & évdov avaBadny Trotet 
tpayodiav. AIK. & tpicpaxape Evpuridn, 400 
“egy c la) id \ lal ig / 
00 6 dodAOS OVTWAaL GopHs VTOKpIVETAaL. 


/ 
€KKANETOV AUTOV. 


KH®. avn advvatov. AIK. 


GNX Opos. 


ov yap av arédOouw, adda Koo THY Ovpar. 


Evpiridn, Evpemisiov, 


or delay. The phrase was pro- 
yerbial, A. Miiller cites Plato, 
Pp. 421 D, ob woe doce? mpopdcers 
dyiv elcdéxerOar. Hence Cobet’s 
reading, adopted by Meineke, 
ovxt déferat, is no improve- 
ment. 

395. mat wat. He knocks at 
a side door on the stage, repre- 
senting the house of Euripides. 
Aesch. Cho. 640, rat rat, Ovpas 
dxovoov épkelas krimov. Accord- 
ing to the Schol., the door was 
opened by the actor Cephiso- 
phon. But this hardly suits 
dod\os, 401. Perhaps he took 
this view from vzoxpiverat ibid. 

396. ov tviov tvéov, This 
is an imitation of the style of 
Euripides, daviv re xo Oavay, 
forw re Kovx &r’ Eotw, ov Oé\wv 
Te kal 0édwy, &e. 

398. ériddua, ‘versicles,’ Pac. 
532, érvdrlwv Evpirliov. 

399. dvaSddnv. ‘In supe- 
riore parte aedium,’ A, Miiller, 


He is clearly right, and he 
might have added that in this 
consists the joke of the xpeudepa 
in Nub. 218, viz. the supposed 
proximity to the stars as fa- 
vourable to the study of me- 
teorics. So in Nub. 230, So- 
crates is made to say, ov yap 
dy more é£e0poy 6pOus Ta pmeréwpa 
mpayyata, el ph Kpeudoas TO 
vonua Kal Thy ppovrida Newry 
karapléas els Tov Gpowov aépa. 
El 8 oy xapal tavw Kdrwhey 
ésxorouv, ovK dv o@ etipov.— 
There is severe satire in the 
notion of a man composing 
Tragedy while his mind is far 
away. 

4or. 60°, ie. dre,—vroxplve- 
ra, ‘acts so cleverly,’ ‘gives 
such clever answers,’ In Vesp. 
53, Uroxpwwdpevoy dvelpara is ‘a 
dream-interpreter;’ ‘one who 
gives answers about dreams,’ 
Il, v. 150, 6 yépwv éxplvar’ 
dvelpous. 


44, APIS TO®ANOTS 


Qo ” r see) , " 
UTAKOUGOD, ELTEP THOT avOpworrav TiwWt 


405 


Ackaworons Kandel oe XondrAclOns, eyo. 


ETP. adr’ ov oyxory. 


TK. GAN: exxukyOnr’. ETP. avdW advvatov. 


AIK. av opos. 


EYP. d\n éxxverjocouar KataBaivew 8 ov axon). 
AIK. Evpuridn, EYP. ri NéAaxas; AIK. avaBaédny 


TOUELS, 


A410 


DEN , ’ b] X \ Lal 
€fov KataBadnv; ovK €TOS YywAoUS ToLeEls. 
atap Ti Ta paki éx Tpaywdias éyets, 


b] Aa. bs , ’ ie \ tad 
esOnr €deelvnv; OUK €TOS TTWYOUS TOLELS. 


GAN avtiBore Tpos Tév yovatwv o, Evpurisén, 


405. wmdKkovoov, ‘do open 
the door!’ 

406. Xo\Aeldys. So Elmsley 
for XodAléys. Miiller argues 
from sup. 34 that Dicaeopolis 
must really have belonged to 
the Acharnian deme, and this 
is only a joke on xwdos. (So 
the Schol.) We have no proof, 
however, that charcoal was not 
cheap .and abundant in both 
demi.—xah o’ 6 Xoddeldns, 
Meineke, Holden, Miiller, fol- 
lowing Cobet,—it is difficult to 
see why. ‘ Dicaeopolis calls you, 
of the Chollid deme; it is I.’ 
It is not usual to add the arti- 
cle with the adjective denoting 
the deme. 

407. The voice of Euripides 
is heard from within, replying 
that he is too busy. ‘Then,’ 
says his persecutor, ‘ show your- 
selfin that upper room of yours.’ 
The eccyclema is brought into 
play, to display the poet’s stu- 
dio with all his dresses and 





tragic paraphernalia around 
him, 

410. Tl Aé\axas; ‘What do 
yousay? A mock-tragic word 


for ri \éyers ; Hippol. 54, aodvs 
3d dw aitG mpoorbd\wv omibo- 
mous K@uos Aé\akev.—avaBddnv, 
‘do you compose up there when 
you might do so down here? 
’Tis not for nothing that you 
represent the lame and the halt 
in your plays!’ A hit at the 
play on Bellerophon, who fell 
from his Pegasus. See Pac. 147. 
—ovx érds, haud frustra; an ad- 
verb connected with érwatos. 
Cf. Thesm. 921. Plut. 404. 

412. Tl &xes, ‘why have you 
got them with you there?’ 
Miiller and others understand 
ti popeis; ‘why are you wear- 
ing ?? But the joke seems to be 
to make the studio appear like 
an old-clothes’ shop, with sundry 
suits hanging on pegs, or la- 
belled and arranged about the 
room. 

413. mrwxots. ‘No wonder 
that you introduce beggars in 
your plays,’ when you keep 
such a good stock of rags! Cf. 
Lysist. 138, ok érés dd quay 
eioly al rpaywotac. Thesm. gat, 
ovk éTOs mdhae yyuTTia¢er’. 
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Sés pou paxidv TL Tov Tadatod Spapuaros. 415 


Set yap pe NéEat TO YOPO PHow pakpav" 
a \ , x an / / 
aitn &€ Oavatov, nv Kaxas EE, péper. 
EYP. ta rola tpvyn; pav év ols Olveds 004 
6 SvamoTpmos yepatos jrywviteTo ; 


AIK. 


ovx Oivéws fv, adWN €7 aOdwTEpov. 
ETP. ra tod tuprod Poivexos ; 


420 
ov WPolu- 


AIk. 


wv 
KOS, OU, 


GAN Erepos 7v PDoivixos aOdrwrepos. 


ETP. rolas 70 avip daxidas aiteitar TéTov ; 


5 a a 
GAN 7 DiroxtyTov Ta TOU TTWYOU Eyes; 


AIK. 


wv % \ 
ovK, GAXG ToUTOU TOAD TOAD TTWYLGTEpOV. 425 


EYP. dan 7} ta duo} Odes TeTAOMATA 


& Berrepodovrns ely’ 6 y@dOs ovtot; 
AIK. ot BedrepodpovTns’ adda Kaxeivos pev jv 


415. Tov, i.e. Tivds, “some 
old play (that you have done 
with),’ is a probable correction 
of Bergk’s for rov. Some twenty 
years later ‘the old drama’ 
might have borne an intelligible 
meaning, compared with the 
developments of style and metre 
in the poet’s later plays. The 
Schol. understands by ‘that old 
play’ the Telephus. 

416. paxpdv. From v. 497 
to v. 556. The Schol. takes the 
epithet as a satire on the long 
speeches in the plays of Eu- 
ripides.—@dvarov, cf. 355—7- 

418. 66. He points to a 
very shabby suit in which he 
dressed up his Oeneus on the 
stage. ‘The first verse of that 
play is cited in Ran. 1238.— 
dpywrifero, ‘acted,’ 

423. daxléas, ‘tatters,’ Aesch. 
Cho. 26. The tragic tone in 
which Euripides sustains the 
dialogue, and the long list of 


beggar-kings which he is made 
to produce in so short a space, 
are admirably conceived by the 
poet. 

424. Pidoxtyrov. This play 
was brought out with the Me- 
dea in 431—23.c. A full de- 
scription of the poverty and 
distress of Philoctetes in the 
isle of Lemnos is given in Bk. 1x 
of Quintus Smyrnaeus, doubt- 
less from the Cyclic poets whom 
both Sophocles and Euripides 
so largely followed. 

425. mrwxitépov. Formed 
like \aNioraros, torlararos, peva- 
klararos, povopaylararos, Vesp. 
923. 

426. Svorwy, ‘squalid,’ The 
dirt adhering to clothes was 
specially called mivos. Soph. 
Oed. Col. 1258, érO7jrt abv rogde, 
ris 6 Svopiiys yépwv yépovre 
avyKxaryknxey mivos. Eur. El. 
304, mpwrov pev olos ev mémhous 
aiAlfoua, mivy 0 dow BéBpila. 
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XONOS, TpocaTav, aTwpUros, Sewds Eyer. 


ETP. oi dvdpa, Mvocy Tyr&«dov. 


AIK. val Ty- 


Aepov" 430 


y A $) lal Uf 4 f 
TOUTOU O05 AVTIBOAD GE fol TA OTapyava. 
ETP. 6 wai, 60s avtd Tyrépou fpaxopara. 
lal >] - aA wn 
Keira © avwlev TaY Ovecteiwy pakdr, 


peragy tov ‘lvods. 


AIK. 6 Zed Si0mta Kat KatortTa TavTay;, 


iOov TavTt AaBe. 


435 


évoxevacacbai pw otov a@dLwTator. 
Evpirién, “resdntep éyapiow Tradl, 
Kakelva jot 60s TaXONOVOa TaY paKkdD, 


TO TidldLovy Tepl THY Kehadnv TO Muovor, 


deb yap pe Sofas mTwYdv Eivar THwEpoY, 


429. mpocarety and éxaireiy 
are specially applied to beggars, 
who stand at or by people’s 


doors. Cf. 452. St Luke xviii. 
35, Tupros Tis ExdOnTo Tapa THY 


0dov mpocatav (al. ématror). 
Schol. ovx elzrev airay, d\\a Tpoo- 
aTav’ oUTws yap éyeTat. Oewos 
Aéyev, i.e. possessing a faculty 
very suitable to Dieaeopolis in 
his present strait. The ad- 
dition of these two words sug- 
gests to Euripides the play that 
was meant. It was brought out 
with the Alcestis B.c. 439, and 
seems to have incurred much 
criticism and some ridicule. 
‘In hac tragoedia,” (says A. 
Miller) omnia quae in poesi 
Huripidis vituperantur, maxime 
ante oculos posita erant.”’ 

431. omdpyava, ‘wraps.’ 

433. dvwler, The order was, 
Tno, Telephus, Thyestes. For 
perakd tev “Ivots is, ‘between 
them and Ino’s.’ Oecd. Col. 290, 
Ta Oe peracd ToUTOV pndapws 
ylyvou kakés, ‘between now and 
the arriyal of Theseus.’ Ib. 


440 


583, Ta 5S é&v pécw mi Nijorw 
icxets 7 OV ovdeves Trote?. 

435. didr7a. ‘That seest 
ihecseh and over all things!’ 
(rarnpomavrém7as, Aesch.Supph 
130). This is said as an ex- 
clamation, when he holds the 
garment up to the light, and 
sees the holes in it. Plut. 715, 
Oras yap elxey ovK odlyas, wa 
tov Aia. The following verse 
occurred before, 384. Here at 
least it is not inappropriate, if 
we suppose Dicaeopolis to put 
the dress on, and offer a prayer 
to Zeus that he may succeed in 
dressing himself up as a most 
wretched being. 

438. 7a axddov8a. ‘Those 
other articles in keeping with 
these rags,’ i.e. the outfit in 
which Telephus used to appear 
on the stage, and which are 
severally enumerated to vy. 478. 

440—1. This couplet, the 
Schol. tells us, is from the Te- 
lephus. The applied meaning is, 
that Aristophanes (as represent- 
ed, it is difficult to see how, by 
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eivar piv watrep eiui, paivecOar S€ py’ 

Tovs pev Oeatas eidévar pw’ Os elu’ eye, 

Tos © av yopeutas WAOlous apertavat,, -¥* 

omws ay altods pnuatiots oKYLadiow. wh 
ETP. décw* ruc} yap NeTTA pyxavd dpevi. 445 
AIK. evdatpovoins, Tyédo & ayo dpove. 

ev y* olov On pnyatiov euriumrapat, 

atap Séomai ye TTwyiKoD Baxrnptov. 
ETP. rovri AuBav aredde Aaivov cTabudr. 


AIK. 6 Op’, dpds yap os aTwOodpar Sopwr, 


450 


TOANGY OEdpevos TKEVaplwy’ VOY On) yevod 
yMoxpos Tpocaitav Aurapdv 7, Evperisn, 


/ / / , 
Sos prot omrupioioy Siakexavpevov AVyVE. 


Dicaeopolis), must seem to Cleon 
to be somebody else, to avoid a 
second prosecution. Hence he 
adds that he wishes the spec- 
tators to know who he really 
is, while he would make fools 
of the Chorus, i.e. delude them 
by his eloquent appeal, ‘hum- 
bug them,’ ‘quiz,’ ‘poke fun 
at them.’ For the Chorus, as 
his enemies, would side with 
Cleon against him. So they 
are stupidly to suppose he is 
Telephus pleading the eause of 
the Spartans. Perhaps we 
should read eldévac pw ws ely’ 
éyw, ‘to know that it is I.’ The 
part he is going to act is that 
of Telephus.—For wo7rep Suidas 
gives da7rep. 

444. oxkiarltew was a term 
used by keepers of poultry ; see 
the note on Pac. 549. 

445. ‘This verse is either 
quoted from some play, or a 
parody on the style of Euri- 
pides. 

446. evdatpovolns. ‘But Te- 
lephus be—I won't say what!’ 
lit. ‘For Telephus, what J think 


of him.’ The verse is parodied, 
as the Schol. again informs us, 
from the Telephus, cadds éyouue 
Tyréow 5 dyw dpovd. For ev- 
damovoins, which occurs again 
457, Dr Holden and Miiller 
prefer a reading quoted by 
Athenaeus p. 186, €0 cor yévoiro. 
Dicaeopolis adds, ‘Bravo! how 
full I am getting of poetic 
phrases already.’ He is Tele- 
phus already, and can make 
use of that hero’s very words 
and sentiments. The mantle of 
a talker (429) has filled the 
wearer of it with talk. 

450. The words 6 Ouué to 
Aurapay are supposed to be said 
aside.—yAtoxpos, ‘greedy;’ ef. 
& yMoxpuv, Pac. 193.—Acrapar, 
‘importunate,’ ‘persevering in 
entreaty.’ 

453.  o7upléiv. ‘A little 
wicker basket burnt- through 
(or, with a hole burnt in it) by 
alamp.’ Itseems that beggars 
used an inverted basket as a 
protection to hand-lamps on 
their stations. Im some cases 
the flame would burn a hole 
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ETP. ti & & tadas ce Todd Eyer WréKoUS YXpéos ; 


AIK. 


xpéos ev ovdév, BovAopat © buws AaBElv. 455 


ETP. Avrnpos ich wv KaTroydpycoy Sopwv. 


AIK. ged" 


eVOalpovolns, Bamep 1) pnTnp Tore. 


ETP. 


dedOe viv yor. AIK. adda pou dos év ovov 


/ AN 2d , 
KOTUNOKLOY TO YELNOS ATTOKEKPOUVPLEVOV. 


ETP. 


AIK. 


dbOelpov AaBdv 768° IcO? oy Anpes @v 00- 


bows. 460 


” \ "9 5 > @? Pee > , , 
ovTm pa Ai’ oic® ot’ avtos épyave: Kaka. 


GAN, @ yAuK’Tat Evpimidn, touvti movor, 
, / U V4 
dos pou xuTplouoy aToyyio BeBucpevov. 


through the bottom, without 
wholly destroying the basket for 
this particular use. 

454. wAéxous, cf. Pac. 528, 
aréntus é€xOpo0 dwros éxOicrov 
mréxos. The Schol. says this is 
a parody on a line in the Tele- 
phus, ré 6, & rddas, od rede 
melOecbar wédres (1. OéXeLs) 5 

450. Avumnpds. ‘1 tell you, 
you are vexatious to me, so go 
away at once from the house.’ 
Cf. inf. 460, 471, and Eur. Hel. 
452, oxAnpos icf oy, Kal Trax’ 
usbjce Big. 

457. womep, i.e. not at all, 
since the poet’s mother was said 
(falsely, it would seem) to have 
been Aaxavorwdyrpia, Thesm. 
387. 

459. KkotuNoxcop, ‘alittle cup 
with its brim (or upper edge) 
Knocked off” This, says A. 
Miiller, was used by Telephus 
“ad aquam hauriendam.” For 
the particular meaning of ye- 
dos see the note on Aesch. Ag. 
790, TO 6 evartiw Kite édmis 
mpooye. xethos (MSS. xeupds) ov 
mAnpoupéevy. The common read- 


ing, xvAlox.ov, which is contrary 
to analogy, was corrected by 
Brunck from Athen. p. 479. 

460. Oelpov. ‘Be off with 
you, now that you have got 
this. I tell you {again), you 
are such a plague to the house.’ 
Euripides is getting vexed at 
the man’s importunity. Bergk’s 
correction ic@ 6 is certainly no 
improvement. 

461. ovrwk.7.r. Said aside ; 
‘you are not yet aware what 
mischief you are doing of your- 
self,’ i.e. your ready compliance 
is as much against you as my 
importunity is. Meineke quite 
spoils the sense by placing a 
colon at wd Ad i.e. ovrw drretpe 
or dwépxoua, leaving the next 
clause without any intelligible 
meaning. Compare ov« ola rw 
inf, 580. 

463. opoyyiw, Dind. with 
most editors and MSS. omroyyiw 
Bergk with MS. Ray. The 
Latin form of the word is fun- 
gus. A bit of sponge, it would 
seem, was sometimes used to 
stop up a hole in a pot (Schol.). 


AXAPNH®%. 49 


ETP. av@par’, apaipnses we THY Tpayodiav. 


admeGe tavTnvi ANaLov. 


AIK. azépyopuat. 465 


1 1 , a \ Cf e \ \ 
KalTOL Ti Opagw; Set yap Evos, ov pn TUY@D 


, > 
aTOAON. 


. ? ~ 
axovaov, @ yAvKUTaT KvpuTidn’ 


\ mt uv ,’ te Ty, 5 
TouTl AaBwv ares KOD TpocEp ETL 


els TO oTuplo.oy icyva poe puddeEla dos. 


ETP. azoncis p’. 


AIK. aw ovkér, aXN atreipe. 


idov ool. 


ppovda por ta dpa- 
470 
Kai yap elm ayav 


bata. 


OyAnpos, ov CoKaY me KOLpavous oTUYElY. 


” er c , , > 
OLMLOL KAKODAILOV, WS ATOM. 


eve aOounv 


e / Uy \ / 
€v @Tép €oTL TaVTa mol Ta TpayuaTa. 


Evpurisiov @ yAuKTaTov Kai dirtatiov, 475 


Perhaps, however, as in Hom. 
Il. xviil. 414, a sponge used for 
wiping perspiration &c. was kept 
by the mrwxol, or professional 
beggars, in some pot or small 
basin. 

4604. Thy Tpaywodiav. Whether 
‘tragedy’ in the abstract, or 
‘my tragedy,’ viz. the Telephus, 
be meant, the joke is to make 
its essence consist in rags and 
cracked pottery. Schol. oluy ra 
oKeln THS Tpaywoias. 

4606. ov ph Tvxwr, ‘failing 
which,’ quod nisi nactus ero. 

469. omuplécov, sup. 453. He 
now asks for some of the cast- 
away outside leaves of cabbages 
or other vegetables, such as 
beggars collected in their baskets 
for cooking and eating. The 
pueda loxvev paparidwy are 
expressly mentioned as serving 
this purpose, Plut. 544. 


47°. povéa, ‘all my plays 
are gone.’ Cf. 464. 
471. ovxért. Supply from 


the context \urapjow, or alrycw 
ge. dyav oxAnpos, ‘too trouble- 


P; 


some,’ viz. to be tolerated much 
longer. Eur. Med. 305, celui 
& ovx adyav copy. The xal in 
kal yds serves to emphasize, 
‘for indeed I em,’ &e. Cf. 460. 
Soph. Oed. R. 445, ws mapev ov 
y éumodwy oxdels. Prom. V. 
1000, oxAEls MAT HY “WE.—OU SoKiwr, 
‘non reputans, invisum me 
fieri regibus,” A. Miiller. The 
verse is said to be a parody 
from either the Oeneus or the 
Telephus. The literal sense 
seeins to be, ‘thinking the lords 
do not dislike me,’ i.e. as in 
fact they do. (He here moves 
away, but returns after a few 
paces.) The final request is a 
erushing one, and must have 
raised a storm of, laughter 
against the unfortunate poet, 
whose mother was popularly 
believed to have been in the 
green-grocery line (Thesm. 387, 
tan. $40). 

474. & Orep, ‘the very point 
on which,’ &c. 

475. The reading of the 
MSS. PtArdriov has been altered 
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, ’ , , ” b) b Naf S. 
KAKLOT QTONOLLNV, EL TL O GLTNOALW ETL, 


\ a ’ , 
TANV EV MOVOY, TOVTL OVOY TOUTL [OVOD, 


TKAVOLKA [LOL 60s, part pobev Oedeywevos. 


ETP. 
AIK. o 


D Oop, avev oxavSiKos «MAT OpEVT EM. 


aunp uBpiber Keie Tara Swparoy, 


480 


ap ola? ocov Tov ayav aywviet TAY, 


pé\Xwv virép Aaxedalpoviwy avdpav déyew ; 


/ a > 
TpoBawe vov, o Oupé 


ypauyn & avrni. 


ov ’ 3 \ ’ , 
EaTnKas; ovK et KataTiay Evpiridny; 


> , 3 
Ly V Ea) 


by all the modern editors to 
pAtrarov. The adjective, used 
as a UmoKdpitua, 18 jocosely 
formed like tordrios, ogcdruos. 
Compare Lysist. 872 3 yrukv- 
TaTov Muppwidvor, Ti Tatra Spas ; 
ib. 889, & yXuK’raroy ov Texvi- 
diov KaKov maTpos. 


478. oKdvéixa, ‘chervil,’ or 
some such plant. Cf. 457. 
Aesch. Cho. 760, 6» é&é0pepa 


penrpibev dedeypévos, 


479- wkTa Swudrwv, ‘the 
doors of the house.’ A tragic 
phrase, probably. The eccy- 


clema now closes in, and no 
more is seen of the poet. 

481. dp’ oicfa. ‘Are you not 
aware how great is the contest 
you will soon have to engage 
m, as you have undertaken to 
speak for the Lacedaemonians?’ 
The friend of the Spartan was 
looked at. with special distrust 
as the friend of oligarchy, if 
not a secret sympathiser with 
the Mede. 

483. ypaupy. ‘This is the 
starting-point in the raee for 
your life.’ A line was drawn 
on which several racers, dpoyets, 
set one foot as they stood 
abreast for the start, and to the 


wv 3 U r 
aye vUY, @ Tadatva Kapoia, 


485 


same mark they returned, Eur, 
El. 955, 984.—karamiwy, ‘now 
that you have swallowed Eu- 
ripides.’ The ancients had a 
curious notion that food im- 
parted its own physieal quali- 
ties to the mind or disposition 
of the eater of it; see sup. 166. 
Kq. 361, 491. Vesp. 1082. Itis 
stated in a Review that “among 
some American tribes it was the 
custom to eat the flesh of heroes 
who fell in battle, in the hope 
of inheriting the valour of the 
departed.” Here the ‘bolting of 
Euripides’ is a jocose way of 
saying ‘now that you have got 
in you his eloquence and clever 
sophistry.’ Schol. womep Ev- 
purlony bXov METATXNUATLT GE LEvOS 
Kal dvaaBady év cauT@. 

485. émnveca. As in Ran. 
508, and elsewhere, the sense 
probably is, ‘No, thank you! 
In the dialogue between the 
man and his own soul, the 
speaker declines, but appeals to 
his heart or courage to act for 
him, as it were. Compare Od. 
xx. 18. Eur. Med. tos7atcy 
Onra, Oupe, pn ob = éepydon 
Tabe’ Eacov alrovs, w Taday, Pel- 
oat TEKYWY. 
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ov yap pe viv ye duaBaret Kréov bre 


486. éxe?oe, to the goal, 
ypaunn being the starting-point. 
Hence dee, ‘go from this 
point to that,’ begin your argu- 
ment and prove it. 

487- For eloits’ we should 
perhaps read elmeiy, ‘for the 
purpose of saying just what 
you please.’ Cf. 369. éxet, viz. 
on the block. The participle 
could only mean, ‘when you 
have said your say, then let 
them chop off your head if 
they choose;’ and this gives a 
fair sense. 

489. ayauat xapilas. ‘I ad- 
mire myself for my heart.’ So 
Eur. Rhes. 242, ayauat Ajuaros. 
Av. 1744, dyauat 6é Néywr. 

495. avrdsalpe. Cf. 318. 

497- Dicaeopolis, being well 
primed in the Telephus, com- 
mences with a quotation (or 
parody, perhaps) from that 
play. ‘Don’t be jealous of me, 
ye spectators, if, though I am 


but a beggar, I still intend to 
speak in pr sence of Athenians 
about the city, as the composer 
of a comedy.’ Here again Di- 
caepolis must have been under- 
stood to mean, if not to be, 
Aristophanes ; since the author 
only, not the actor, merely es 
actor, could be said zoety. So 
just below, he says ‘For now 
at least Cleon will not bring 
frivolous charges against me.’ 
There is a keen satire on the 
reluctance of the Athenians to 
listen to any one who was not 
a 7Tis,—a demagogue or a man 
of note. Cf. 558. The pros 
contains, like the similar one 
in Pac. 603, an important ex- 
position of the misunderstand- 
ings and petty jealousies which 
gave rise to the war. Of course, 
such reasons have no historical 
weight. They represent the 
gossip of the day, and probably 
of the enemies of Pericles. 
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504. avrol, ‘for we are by 
ourselves now, and only the 
meeting at the Lenaeum,’ —the 
lesser festival of the Lenaea, 
which preceded the greater one 
of the Acoviiova ta év dota. At 
this latter the évo were present, 
bringing to the Athenian trea- 
sury their tributes (popa). At 
the Lenaea only the darol and 
the pérotxor, who are now re- 
garded as quasi-citizens, formed 
the audience. The two last are 
compared to grain lying in a 
heap mixed up with its own 
chaff ; while the separation of 
the gévo. is described by zrepi- 
arigoew, the shelling out, or 
rubbing off the grain, such as 
barley or millet, from the ears 
and straw, which is then laid 
wholly aside. Thus epi has 
the proper meaning of stripping 
round the axis or stalk of the 
plant. Schol. ofoy tévwy amyd- 
Aaypévor kal kafapol aorol. kv- 
plws mriccew éorl TO KpiOas 7 
ado Te Nemifew kal kafapomocety, 
évéev kal wmricdyn. ‘The passage 
has been generally misunder- 
stood,and repemricuéva wrongly 


taken to mean ‘winnowed’ or 


‘cleaned of the chaff.’ (Hesych. 
TEPLETTLOMEVN’ WELLESETMEVN, TE- 


pixexabapuévn.) Properly, the 
verb would seem to describe 
the removal of the glume ad- 
hering to the grain, as in ‘the 
process of making groats or 
pearl-barley. Meineke, without 
the shghtest probability, omits 
508, the point of which, it is 
clear, he failed to perceive. 

ibid. Anvaiw. In ancient times 
a public winepress, Ajv7, ap- 
pears to have stood in a low 
part of Athens called Aiurar. 
tound it rustic plays would be 
acted during the vintage, which 
were thus called Anvaia, and the 
place itself Anvatoy. Like the 
Equites (548) the ‘Acharnians’ 
was acted at the Lenaea, while 
the‘ Babylonians,’ for exhibiting 
which Cleon had prosecuted 
Aristophanes, had appeared at 
the Greater Dionysia. 

509. yuo. He begins by 
avowing his hearty hatred of 
the Spartans, to clear himself 
of any charge of Laconism, He 
too, he says, as a farmer, has 
been injured by them, and he 
would like to see their city de- 
stroyed by the earthquake. 
Thucydides speaks of the fre- 
quent earthquakes during the 
war, I. 23, 128, 111. 87, 89, &€. 
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\ Nev yap avopes, ovxXl THY TOW Aéyw, 515 
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513. giro, i.e. none but 
dorol and péroxo, who will 
give a fair hearing to one of 
their own body even if he lays 
on them some part of the 
blame. 

514. ti raidra. ‘Why are we 
always blaming those Laco- 
nians for this ?’ i.e. why cannot 
we see that the affront was 
first given by ourselves? 

515. quwv, ‘men of our own 
body,’ —individuals, not the 
city collectively. The last clause 
is jocosely added to evade Cleon’s 
charge of riv modu Kax@s Neveu, 
sup. 503. Hence the emphatic 
repetition in the next verse. 

517- avdpdpia woxOnpa, some 
good-for-nothing fellows of no 
position in the state, viz. cuxé- 
gavra (or, as A. Miiller thinks, 
certain demagogues). but cf. 
820. The words following are 
partly borrowed from base or 
badly struck money. When the 
. die was set awry, as we so often 
see in Greek and Roman coins, 
the piece was called rapdrumov 
(Schol.) or rapaxexoupévov, as 
opposed to ép0s xomrév (Kan, 
723). When the money-changer’s 
mark was stamped on a coin as 
being below the standard value, 
and therefore xl8dn\ov, it was 
called mapdonuos, ‘marked on 
one side,’ or ‘with a bad mark 
put on it.’ See the note on 


SOU , 


Aesch. Agam. 780, dvvamuv ot 
céB0vea 7ovTOU Tapagnuor aivy. 
The earliest passage in which 
mention is made of striking 
coins with a die and a hammer 
is Aesch. Suppl. 278, Kdmpcos 
Xapaxrhp 7 €v yuvackelors TUS 
elxws mwémAnkTat TeKTOvwVv mpods 
dpcévwv.—ariua, outlawed or 
disfranchised, and _ therefore 
having no legal right to inter- 
fere at all.—apdieva, those 
who have got themselves placed 
on the register of citizens 
though liable to be indicted for 
éevia, like the demagogue in Eur. 
Orest. go4, “Apyelos ovx ’Apyelos 
qvayKacuevos. It does not appear 
however that demagogues are 
herespecially pointed at, though 
some of these, as lmsley shows, 
were charged with foreign ex- 
traction; ef. inf. 704. 

519g. Ta xAavicxea. The Me- 
garians imported into the Attic 
market little cloaks or mantles 
(of the type of the Spartan 
xAaiva) for the use of slaves. 
Cf. Pac. 1002, dovrAowe xXave- 
cKdliwy puxp&v. Perhaps they 
had no rights of émluwés with 
Athens; or they had not paid 
the market-toll, and therefore 
an information was laid against 
them; and this, with other 
vexations and consequent re- 
prisals, is here said to have led 
to the famous Meyapixdv Pijquc- 
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Ka0 ot Meyapns ddvvais mepvovyyopévot 


pa of Pericles, by which these 
Dorie allies of Sparta were for- 
mally exeluded altogether from 
the Attic territory. Thucydides 
however (I 139) says it was 
due to their affording refuge to 
runaway Athenian slaves, and 
the occupation of sacred and 
neutral lands. Miller (Praef. 
p. XVI.) supposes that the Me- 
garians had been excluded from 
the Attic market in consequence 
of their revolt from Athens 
atter the battle of Coronea, B.c. 
445, referring to Thue. 1. 67, 
G\Noe TE TapiovrTes éyKNnWaTa 
érovovvTo ws ExacTot, kal Meyap7js, 
dn\ovvres ev Kal Erepa ovK oNya 
didopa, pardiara dé Aywévwv Te 
elpyecOar Tav ev TH >APnvalwy 
apx7y kaltis Arriks ayopas rapa 
Tas orovods. See Grote, Vol. v. 
P- 341. 

520. otxvov, a gourd, or 
water-melon. The articles here 
enumerated as supplied by 
Megara are intended to show 
the poverty and non-productive- 
ness of the distriet. See Pac. 
1oor, where cxépoda and gixvor 
are ironically described as peya- 
Na ayadd. See also Pac. 502.— 
xowptdvov, cf. inf. 818, where 
the Megarian pig-jobber is set 
upou by an informer.—yévdpous 
G\as, ‘bay-salt,’ sold in crystals 
or lumps, not ground or beaten 
fine. In Vesp. 738, xévdpov 


Aedxew seems to represent our 
‘barley-sugar,’ being some kind 
of flavoured salt to suck (inf. 772). 
A variant xovépous adds derives 
some support from Hesych. 
xovdpor dduv* maxets Gres. The 
singular is used inf. 835, maiew 
ép adi Tiv uddday. There were 
salt-works at Megara, inf. 760. 

522. Tadr’ nv Meyapixd. To 
whomsoever they belonged, it 
was assumed they were the pro- 
duce of Megara, and (for some 
reason not stated) they were 
forthwith confiscated and sold 
(érémpato). Cf. dméboro pyvas, 
inf. 542. 

523. émixwpia, ‘common to 
the country.’ Inf. 599 he sati- 
rizes informers as an Athenian 
‘institution.’ He goes on to 
describe another atfront given 
to the Megarians in a frolic 
of some young men who were 
out on a K@yos or ‘lark.’ 

524. Zuuaida. A Doric name, 
occurring Theocr. tl. 101, e@¢ 
bret Lipaifa rv Kael, cal bparyeo 
tade. Schol. ravrns 6é@ xai 
"AdkiBiddns jpacbn, bs Kal boxe? 
GVAT ET ELK EVAL TWAS NPTAKkevar THY 
mwopynv.—For the xorraBos see 
Pac. 1244, and the note. 

526. gvovyé or puaiyyn was 
the outer skin of a leek, 76 éxrés 
Némispa THV ckopodwy. Schol. 
It seems when rubbed on the 
skin to have caused blisters or 
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irritation. The word is used 
with special reference to the 
onion being the produce of the 
country. Cf. sup. 166. 

527. ’Aomacias. In requital 
for Simaetha the Megarians stole 
two girls belonging to Aspasia, 
Pericles’ mistress: whereat he 
was so indignant that he caused 
the Meyapixoy Wygicua to pass. 
A. Miiller shows, from Plutarch 
and Athenaeus, that Aspasia had 
about her a number of girls of 
loose character. ‘The effect of 
this decree in exasperating the 
Dorie allies was so great, that 
the poet declares (seriously or 
not) that ‘‘three harlots caused 
the outbreak of the war.” The 
direct cause of the decree (see 
Preface) was the murder of the 
herald Anthemocritus, who had 
been sent by the Athenians to 
Megaris to adjust mutual differ- 
énces. 

530. évreddev. ‘From this it 
was that Pericles, like the god of 
heaven, thundered and lightened 
and threw all Hellas into a 
broil, and proposed laws written 
in the language of drinking 
songs, that the Megarians 


Neither on land 

Nor in market shall stand, 

Nor sail on the sea nor set foot on 

the strand.’ 

In the Pax 606, the passing of 
this obnoxious measure is at- 
tributed to Pericles under the 
fear of being implicated with 
some fraudulent transactions 
of Phidias the sculptor. Com- 
pare Diodor. Sic. x11. 40. Plat. 
Gorg. p. 516. The language of 
the decree is jocosely compared 
toaditty attributed to Timocreon 
of Rhodes, wPerés 7’, b supdé 
Ildodre, unre 7m '7 €v Oadaoon 
pyr év qreipy pavnva. For 
qretpw Meineke chooses to read 
ovpavas, from Schneidewin, com- 
paring Vesp. 22, which has 
nothing to do with this passage. 
It is more likely that otpavg, 
not #relpw, was the word in the 
drinking-song, and that the 
poet changed it on purpose to 
jrelpw. The words of the decree 
were és dv émiBq THs ’ArTiKAs 


Meyapéwv, Oavarw (nucovcba, 
Plut. Periel. ¢. 30. 
535. Pdadnv, avril rot xara 


Boaxt abkavoudvou rot imotv Kal 
éridoow NauBdvovros, Schol. 
527. meractpagely, might be 
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rescinded, or altered. See Thue. 
I. 67, 130, 140, 145. 

538. deouévev, ‘though they 
(the Lacedemonians) often re- 
quested it.’ 

540. pel Tis, ov ypqv. From 
the Telephus, as the Schol. tells 
us. ‘No doubt, people will say, 
it was their fault: they ought 
not to have gone to war for 
such trifles. But tell us what 
they ought to have done under 
the cireumstances. Suppose 
that, instead of Athenians laying 
information against the goods 
of a Spartan ally, the converse 
had occurred,—suppose that 
some Spartan had gone to an 
obscure island belonging to 
Athens, and there confiscated 
some trifling article. Would 
you Athenians have been quiet 


under the insult? I trow 
not.’ 
542. vas, i.e. by the pro- 


cess against contraband goods 
called @dow. Cf. 827, g12. A. 
Miiller alters the word to t\é 
yas on his own authority, refer- 
ring to the stealing of the girls 
sup. 524—7. Dr Holden also 
thinks pjvas corrupt, but gives 
no reason. The Schol. rightly 
explains it by cuxogayrycas. 


Miiller asks, where the supposed 
information could have been 
laid, for, he says, it could not 
have been at Seriphus. It is 
clear the poet takes a hypotheti- 
cal, and perhaps a practically 
impossible case: the informer 
at Seriphus is the counterpart 
to the informer at Athens. The 
comparison does not exactly 
hold, unless the information 
was laid against a Seriphian in 
the Spartan market, by a Spar- 
tan informer. But, as the Schol. 
says, a trifling and nominal 
wrong to Athens is described. 

543. Again a quotation from 
the Telephus. 

545. Tptaxoolas. This was 
the number of the Athenian 
fleet at the beginning of the 
war, Thue. 1. 13. 

540. Tpnpdpxov. The word 
seems here used for the captain 
(or paymaster) of a trireme, 
rather than in the technical 
sense which prevailed later, of 
the person who performed a 
public Xecroupyia. 

547. IlaAdadiwv. Little figures 
or statuettes of the saving god- 
dess were placed in or on the 
prow, perhaps like the modern 
figure-heads, Aesch. Theb. 195, 
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6 valrns dpa wh és tTp@pav puyav 
Tpiuynbev nupe unxaviy cwrnplas 
vews kauovons Tovtlw mpas Kiua- 
mt; ‘Surely a sailor does not 
find safety in a storm by leav- 
ing the helm, and offering his 
prayers to the image at the 
prow, because his ship is in 
distress.’ (A. Miiller, quoting 
Becker’s Charicles, says these 
figures were in the stern, and 
not in the prow. But the Schol. 
here agrees with the passage in 
Aeschylus, Ila\d\aéiia év Tals 
Tpwpats TOY TpLNpw ny ayd\uaTa 
twa tvhiva THS “AOnvas Kadcipu- 
péva, though Eur. Iph. A. 240 
seems to make the other way.) 

548. orods. A piazza or 
open market in the Piraeus 
where barley-meal and fiour 
were sold. See Dem. p. 917, 
and Eccl. 686, where it is called 
orod aNdiromwNs. 

549. Tporwrjpes, the thong 
or loop by which the oar was 
hung on the cradyos, or row- 
lock, Aesch. Pers. 375, vauBarns 
7’ dvnp érporovro Kwarny oKaduOV 
aud’ ebiperpov. See Arnold, 
Thue. Append. to Vol. 1. inf. 


ec 


554: 

ibid. xa5o, the Roman cadi, 
were not ‘casks,’ but jars of 
terra-cotta. There seems no 
reason to alter words which 
simply mean ‘persons buying 


jars,’ or ‘buyers of jars.’ Bergk 
proposed xadwyr. 

551. brwriwy, ‘bruised faces.’ 
As inf. 873, the poet purposely 
mixes the most incongruous 
things. 

552. Kkwréwoy. The kwrreds 
was a spar roughly sawn and 
before the blade, warn, was 
shaped out.—7vdAa were wooden 
pegs, youpot.—Oadaucav, the oars 
of the lowest bench, the @aXayi- 
Tat. Pac. 1232, Tp dt, dreis thy XE!pa 
dua THs OadXauids. The fasten- 
ing oradjusting these on therow- 
locks was tporovo@at (sup. 549). 

554. vryAdpwv, ‘shakes,’ ‘ qua- 
vers, Tepeticpata,  eplepya 
Kpovopara, Hesych. and Pho- 
tius. The latter adds, on wy- 
Aapetdwy, a clause not in Hesy- 
chius, cal 6viyapos, KpoupariKns 
diaXexrov bvoua (*a term in the 
language of flute-players’), Bv- 
mots Anmows* Toavra pév Tot 
vwyapeiwv (f. gor veyapevw) 
Kpouuara. 

555. Tavrax.t.rX. ‘That is 
what you Athenians would have 
done, I well know; and do we 
think Telephus (i.e. the Spar- 
tan) would not do the same?’ 
The clause is a quotation from 
the play of Buripides.—vois ap’ 
«.7.r., ‘then (if we think he 
would not) we have no sense in 
us.’ Meineke reads dyiv. 
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HMIX. io Aauway’, 6 Brérev aozpards, 


557- The Chorus, half of 
whom are convinced while the 
other half retain their preju- 
dices, now divide into 7juxopia, 
and take opposite sides in the 
action, till the rapaBacts v. 626, 
when all accept the views of 
Dicaeopolis about the war. 

558. od Ttod\uags. ‘Do you, a 
beggar, presume to say this of 
us, men of age and repute?’ 
See on 498.—ei tis qv, ‘if we 
had a sycophant or two, do 
you reproach us with it? 
(523): 

562. sTourov, ‘was it for him 
to say it?’ A good satire on 
the common weakness of con- 
sidering less what is said than 
who says it. 

563. add’ ore Bentley, whom 
most of the editors follow. No 
change is necessary; cf. Aesch. 
Theb. 1035, rovrov 6€ oapxas 
ovdé Koi\oyagropes NUKOL OT d.cOV- 
tat. Pac. 195, ln in, br’ ovdé 
pédrers éyyds elvar Tav Gewr. 
Thue. 1. 35, Avoere 5 ovde Tas 
Aak. orovéds. 

564. mot Oes; the uncon- 
vinced half are running off to 
catch hold of the obnoxious 
speaker, but are stopped by the 


rest,seized, and threatened with 
summary punishment. — ap@7- 
cet, you shall be hoisted,’ a me- 
taphor from wrestling ; compare 
dpénv amo\diva, &e. Q. Smyr- 
naeus, Iv. 226,66 dp’ lapein re 
kal a\xn mAevpov broxNivas Teda- 
paeviov 68pysoy via éoovpévws 
dvdepev b7rd puavos épeloas Wuor. 
Il. xxut. 724, 7 w dvdep’ 7 eyo 
oe.—Oeveis, the future of Oeiver, 
which occurs Prom. V. 56, and 
elsewhere. Between devwy and 
dévwy it is sometimes hard to 
decide; and there is a variant 
Oéves in this passage. See 
Elmsley on Heracl. 272. Schol. 
avril rou TUWels. 

566. Lamachus, the hero of 
the war-party, supposed to be 
present in the theatre, is in- 
voked to aid the assailants of 
Dicaeopolis. A figure with a 
tremendous crest, armed at all 
points as an orXitns, bounces on 
the stage in pantomimic guise. 
He is first (567) appealed to 
as a chivalrous champion, then 
(568) as a friend and tribesman. 
A. Muller however notices that 
the Acharnian deme (see on 406) 
belonged to the Oeneid, Lama- 
chus to the Acamantid tribe, 
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being of the deme called Ke- 
padn. 

571. advuoas, i.e. avicas Tt, 
‘quickly.’ The MSS. give eir’ 
€ort tis or eire Tis éott. The 
repetition of 71s is remarkable, 
though not without parallel. 
A. Miiller refers to Orest. 1218. 
But this passage has perhaps 
been tampered with by gram- 
marians who endeavoured to 
make a trimeter verse, and 
Elmsley may be right in restor- 
ing a dochmiac verse, elre ris 
éort Taklapxos TLs 7 K.T.v., Which 
is Meineke’s reading.—éxouae 
pécos, ‘I am held fast by the 
waist.’ Eur. Or. 265, péocov w 
éxuafers, ws Paddys els Taprapor. 
Cf. 565. 

572. Bo7s, ‘cry to the rescue,’ 
‘a call for aid.’—Nub. 28, rocous 
dpomous hg Ta Toco THpLA ; 

574. Tis x.T.d.,1.e. Who has 
invoked my aid?—od-yyaros, the 
case, probably a canvas bag, 
(ef. Vesp. 1143), in which the 
shield was carried, to preserve 
the painted devices upon it. 
Eur. Andr. 617, ka\\ora TeVXN 


7 év KaXolot caypacuy Suor’ éxeioe 
detpo 7 nryayes wah. 

575. Twv Noxwv. A military 
Adyxos (if the reading be right) is 
seen on the stage, like the 
’Odouavtwy ot,aros sup. 156. 
Cf. 65 and 862. Meineke omits 
this verse, and also 578. There 
seems however a ee point in 
each of the rival parties appeal- 
ing to Lamachus, one of them 
in ridicule of his dress. For 
Adxwv KR. gives Pitwv, whence 
Thiersch ingeniously proposed 
mrikwv. Compare however inf. 
TOF As) 4 
576. ovyapx.7.A. The sense 
is, ovros TH» LVopybva €&jyerper" 
ob yap xaxoppolet ri mébdw ; to 
this, viz. Kaxoppobeis, Névyew réde 
refers. 

578. mrwxés. See 498. The 
shi is that the poor and weak 
are brow-beaten and silenced 
by the war-party in power. 
Hence the satire in the next 
distich, ‘do make some allow- 
ance for me if, though a beggar 
(i.e. dressed up as one), I did 
say a word or two and tulked a 
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opviGos éotw; apa ‘opie oxones Ao 


AAM. olp’ &s TeOvn€Eet. 


AIK. undapds, 6 Aduaye 


little.’ Schol. éédvdpnoa, e- 
picodv Ti Tov OévTos éAdAnoa, 
q twavotpyas epbeyidunv. Cf. 
Thesm. 461, ola kxdorwptdato 
ovK dkalpa. 

OO mm UmOn Ketan n MUNVVCLL, 
and what did you say of us? 
Tell me directly..—‘I don’t 
know just yet’ (i.e. till I have 
collected my thoughts), ‘for 
through fear of those arms of 
yours I feel giddy. Therefore 
do, I pray, take away that — 
ugly head on your shield.’ He 
should have said Topyéva, mean- 
ing that it rendered him speech- 
less, but he says ‘ bugbear.’ 
So Pac. 474, odév Seduced’, wy- 
Opwire, THs TS “oppovos. 

ibid. Bergk and Miiller need- 
lessly read AIK. ovx ota. AAM. 
mas ; Compare Soph. Phil. 580, 
ouk 016d mw ti pyot. Sup. 461, 
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otirw wa Al’ olc8’ of avros épydcet 
Kakd. 

583. wmrdav, ‘on its back,’ 
i.e. the shield itself implied in 
auriv, the pictured Gorgon. 

584. 70 mwrepov, ‘that plume.’ 
Lamachus accordingly hands 
him a feather out of it, rovri 
arthov co, but snatches at it 
again when he sees it used to 
tickle Dieaeopolis’ throat. 

588. mrdov ydp éorw; ‘Why, 
do you call this a feather ? 
Tell me, of what bird! Of a 
pufiin 2’ This, the old reading, 
by which some pantomimic kind 
of feather was handed to the 
countryman, is surely better 
than to give mridov yap éorw to 
Lamachus, with a mark of apo- 
siopesis. The name of the bird, 
of course, satirizes the conceit 
and the bravado of the wearer. 
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AIK. Kxoxnuyés ye tpets. 
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591. Kar’ loxdv, ‘according 
to your strength,’ i.e. such a 
little man as I (ruvvouroci, 367) 
am not worthy of your prowess. 
The yap is not in the best co- 
pies: others have proposed cod 
or ov. Perhaps, dd ov nar 
loxiv éorw. A. Miiller wrongly 
explains non enim vi res huec 
agitur, comparing ws ov Kar’ 
loxiv—xpeln in Aesch. Prom. VY. 
212. 

592. etordos. Miieller un- 
derstands this of a phallic ap- 
pendage, such as that in Nub. 
538, quoting Hesych. é7)ov- 
évéuya modcuikov Kal 7d aldocov. 
See sup. 158.—For arewwanoas 
(Plut. 295) Bergk rather inge- 
niously proposed dreyidwaas, 
‘stripped me,’ viz. of my rags. 
Aesch. Cho. 682, pitwy dmroy- 
Rois we Thy wmava0dlav. See also 
Thesm. 538. 

593- Tauri x... ‘Is this 
what you, a beggar, say of your 
general?’ (Or, ‘of one who is 
a general.’ Soph. Ant. 1053, ov 
BotNowas Tov pavTw dvreimey Ka- 
KS.) 

595—8. Under the form of 
a patronymic the countryman 
calls himself no place-hunter 
nor holder of office for pay, but 


a plain soldier, who has been on 
the military card\oyos ever since 
the war broke out. Schol. Aiohéwv 
0é idtovy Ta ErideTa TaTpwrumLK@ 
Timw ppicev. Lamachus says 
he was elected to the office by 
show of hands in the assembly; 
to which Dicaeopolis objects that 
he was elected by ‘three cuckoos,’ 
which is explained to mean, two 
or three simpletons or empty 
talkers who persuaded the peo- 
ple to so foolish acourse. T'hree 
seems to have no special mean- 
ing ; compare Bad, rérrapa sup. 
2. It appears from the Schol. 
on 356 that in the ‘Babylon- 
ians’ the poet had satirized 
among other things rds re xA7- 
pwras kal xeElporovnras apxas. 
We may infer, therefore, that 
the same attack is here indi- 
rectly repeated. Compare Av. 
1570, © Onpoxparla, mot mpcf- 
Bas judas ore, el rourovl y’ éxet- 
porovngav ol Geol. 

599. Tair’ otv. ‘This, then, 
is the reason why I made the 
truce for myself: it was be- 
cause I was disgusted at seeing 
while-haired old men in the 
ranks, and youngsters like you 
shirking service, some of them 
by going on embassies to the 
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tovs © év Kapapivy kav Védq@ wav Kartayéxa. 
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T@Vvol 6 pnoér’; 
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Thracians for three drachmas 
per diem,’ &e. Young men of 
the wealthier class had escaped 
service by getting themselves ap- 
pointed as envoys, where instead 
of fighting for two drachmas 
a day they enjoyed an exemp- 
tion from fighting with three 
drachmas. Cf. sup. 66, 159. 
The same embassy to the Thra- 
cians is alluded to as before, 
134- —ucPopopovvras is put ma- 
pa mpogdoktay for mpecBevope- 
vous. — The names following 
doubtless contain some con- 
cealed satire on certain leading 
citizens. In Xapys and Xadves 
there is an allusion to yapis 
and xauvds. Cf. 104, 613, 635. 
Equit. 78. 

6or. olovs od the MSS., 
Miiller, ofos oi Bergk, Meineke, 
olouvs oé Holden. In severat 
passages of the like kind (see 
Mr Green’s note) ofovs is by at- 
traction for Tovot’rovs olos or 
olo, &¢. 

606. rods dé x.7.\. Laches 
seems to be meant, who is 
called Aa8ns in Vesp. gvo, and 


éreov, © Mapiradn, 


who made a visit, not altogether 
a friendly one, to Sicily, Thue, 
11. 86 seqq.—Karayé\g, com- 
pare the pun on xaxwv and Aa- 
udxywy, sup. 270. Probably Ka- 
Tava is really meant.—Lama- 
chus has the same reply to this 
as to the former question :— 
‘they were elected by the peo- 
ple.’ 

608. wtmuds, Lamachus and 
the favoured party; rwvdl, the 
chorus of Acharnians, one of 
whom is jocosely termed ‘Son 
of Smut,’ or ‘Son of a Dust- 
man,’ from papidn, sup. 350.— 
aunyérn, ‘by some means or 
other;’ compare ducbev ye, Od, 
I. 10.—éredv, ‘tell me truly, 
now,—have you ever yet been 
an ambassador ?’ 

610. évi, if that reading is 
right, which is extremely doubt- 
ful, is supposed to represent jv 
or qui, en! Kquit. 26, qv, ovx 
50; Pac. 327, qv i600, Kat 57 
mérauvucat. No reliance can be 
placed on any of the conjectural 
readings, éy, évy, évj. The 
word is written evy without ac- 
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cent or breathing in MS. Rav. 
Schol. otrws év rots axpiBeora- 
Tos, vn, wa éyn EK ToAXoOv. 
The reading in the text is that 
of Meineke and Bergk. Miiller 
and Holden read zodXws wv; 
évn; the latter, however, gives 
évy avéveuce, the sense of which 
is not clear.—davévevoe, see 115 
sup.—xairo ye, a rare combina- 
tion, for which Elmsley would 
read xairovoriv ye. ‘And yet 
he is sober and industrious.’ 

612. ’Av@pdxvdXos is Reiske’s 
ingeniouscorrection. Thenames 
are clearly borrowed from the 
charcoal-trade. Cf. 214. For 
kevgoplins Meineke and Holden 
give 77 Evd., with Elmsley. 

613. 7a ’ExBdrava. ‘ That 
Ecbatana,’ viz. to which so 
many envoys are sent, sup. 64, 
Thue. 1. 7.—Xaovas, 604. 

614. 6 Kowrpas. ‘No! ’tis 
that descendant from Coesyra.’ 
The Schol. refers this to one 
Megacles; but we can hardly 
doubt that Alcibiades is meant, 
since in Nub. 48 Pheidippides, 
whose character so exactly re- 
presents him, is pointedly asso- 
ciated with Megacles and his 
niece Coesyra (46—8). But if 
so, it is interesting to find that 
this young spendthrift was in 
debt and difficulties even in 425. 
Ten years later, we know from 
Thue, vi. 15 that by his extra- 
vagance in horse-racing and 


other expenses he had exceeded 
his means. He is. mentioned 
inf. 716 as 6 KXeuwiov. 

615. bm’ épavou, ‘through (un- 
paid) club-money.’ The mem- 
bers of these private éra:petac 
were called mAnpwral, each of 
them paying a quota (Dem. Mid. 
p. 574, Aesch. Theb. 477 Dind.). 
Schol. 00s efyov dmoréX\eoua Te 
eis TO Kowov GiOovar, SweEp ol mH 
Ovdovres Kal aTimor EvoulfovTo kal 
peta Bias dmryrodvro. There 
seems no need to limit the word 
here, with A. Miiller, to money 
advanced by friends, and to be 
repaid asa loan. In its origin 
the word probably meant ‘a 
token of regard;’ compare épap- 
vos, and the institution was one 
of friendship and charity. Dem. 
Aphob. p. $21 § 25, 6 Umrofels TO 
marpl Tavipamroda movnpoTaros av- 
Opimrwv éotl Kal épavous Te é- 


Aoure melarous Kai w7répxpews 
yeyove. 
616. womep k.7.r. Like per- 


sons who are accustomed in the 
evening to empty slops into the 
street, patulas defundere pelles, 
Juy. ul. 277, and who call out 
to those below, ‘ Stand aside !’ 
so all his friends advised him 
to get out of the way for a 
while. Schol. mative: mpds ro 
éilorw bvoua, dudvupov bv TO éx- 
xopnrov.—Gaomep éxxéovres is li- 
terally, ‘as if they had been 
pouring out dirty water,’ 
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618. Lamachus, representing 
the ‘high party,’ resents the 
impertinent freedom of ‘these 
low fellows.’ A. Miiller well 
compares Av. 1570, @ OnmoKpa- 
Tia, mot mpoBiBgs nuas moTé; 
Cleon’s remark in Thue, 11. 37, 
that ‘he has come to the con- 
clusion that democracy is un- 
able to rule,’ is intended by the 
historian to represent him as 
dpovay Tupaviixad. The reply is, 
‘Oh dear, no! Of course not, 
unless — Lamaclus still gets 
his pay!’ Any democratic 
theories which curtailed that 
would be intolerable indeed. 
Miller thinks there is satire on 
the avarice of Lamachus ; but 
probably he only represents the 
anti-peace party. y 

624. By pointedly connect- 
ing the Boeotians with the Me- 
garians, not only here but inf. 
860 and Pac. 1003, it may fairly 
be inferred that both parties 
alike had been excluded from 
the Athenian market. 

625. dyopdfew, ‘to frequent 
the market.’ Schol. ro dyopd- 
(ev ovK isov Téderke TOU wveican, 
ws Nuels, GAN’ él Tod év ayopa 
jrarpiBew* elmer 6€ TO icrras. 
6o Equit. 1373, ovd’ dyopace y’ 


dyéveos ove’ év radyopa. Inf. 
720—2, dyopafew ep wre Twreiv. 
Lysist. 633, dyopadow 7 é Tois 
dots EfAs "Apisroyetrou. 

ibid. Aapdxyw dé pH, SC. Tw- 
detv, ‘ but not to sell to Lama- 
chus.’ There is little sense in 
saying ‘to Lamachus I make a 
proclamation not to sell to me.’ 
The more correct syntax would 
be mpos 6€ Adpaxyov uy. Mr 
Hailstone well compares Theoc. 
Vv. 136, ov Oeutrov, AdKwv, mor’ 
anoova Kiocas épiadev, ovd’ émo- 
mas Kukvo.or, and Xen. Oecon. I. 
12, €¢ 6€ twroln avd mpos TovTov 
6s ui ériorato xpho ba with Hiero 
I. 13, Kai TavTa ToLaUTa ovTa CUTW 
Tima mMwAEiTat Tols TuUparvols. 
Lamachus tries to get the bene- 
fit of the market inf. 960, but 
fails. Compare also 722. The 
general sense is, ‘then, if you 
prefer war, I prefer the bless- 
ings of peace, from which you 
shall be excluded.’—This con- 
cludes the scene, and the two 
disputants leave the stage. 

626—718. The Parabasis, or 
address of the Chorus to the 
spectators, for the first part (to 
658) in the name and in behalf 
of the poet, for the second part 
(676 to the end) in setting forth 
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their own grievances as citizens, 
The whole of the Chorus have 
now resolved to side with the 
peace-party, and henceforth 
make common cause with Di- 
caeopolis, 

627. dmodtwwres. ‘Let us 
throw off our dresses and com- 
mence the anapaests.’ Schol, 
dmodvovrar THy C£wbev oTohny Wa 
evtdvws xopevwor Kal evoTpopa- 
TEpor War Tpos TA mMadalouara, 
To this custom, perhaps, v. 729 
of the Pax refers, juels dé Téws 
Tae Ta oKEein Tapaddyres Tots 
dkohovOas Sipev cusev. For 
the dative cf, Lysist, 615, AN’ 
éramoduwpel’, avdpes, TovTwl TH 
T pay Lar. 

628. 6 d:ddcxados. Whether 
Aristophanes himself or Callis- 
tratus is meant, the same per- 
son is evidently spoken of as 
the author of this and the two 
preceding comedies (the ‘ Ban- 
queters’ and the ‘ Babylon- 
ians’), The words are capa- 
ble of two senses; (1) our poet 
has never yet composed a pa- 
rabasis; (2) he has never yet 


ie 


composed one for the purpose 
of praising himself. The Schol. 
appears to take it in the former 
sense, dvtl to év TH mapaBdoe 
ovzw ele, unless he means that 
the poet himself has not been 
the subject of the former zrapa- 
Baces, ‘The latter is more pro- 
bably the meaning, and the 
allusion is to the practice of 
the rival dramatists, notably 
Eupolis, against whom Pac. 
735 is directed; xpjyv mev ru7- 
Tew Tovds paBdovxous, el TLS Kw- 
pwdoromris avrov émpver mpos 
To Oéarpoy mapaBas év rots ava- 
malcros. See also Hquit. 507 
(where juds is emphatic). This, 
the Chorus says, the poet had 
never done till now, when it 
has become necessary to justify 
himself against Cleon’s attack 
or impeachment by eloayyedla 
(sup. 379): 

632. meraBovrouvs. Cf, Eccl, 
797, éy@da rovrous xEporovovr- 
Tas pev raxvd, arr’ dv dé ddén, 
Taira mad dpvoupévous. It is 
likely, as Miller suggests, that 
the reversal of the decision 
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about the Mitylenians in the 
popular assembly in the year 
preceding is alluded to (Thuc. 
i. 50). The meaning then 
is, ‘As the Athenians have 
shown they can so soon alter 
their minds, the poet hopes they 
will now take his part against 
Cleon.’ Cf. Soph. Oed. R. 617, 
ppovely yap ol Tax els ovK aopanelss 
633. mod\d\Ov ayabdy, i.e. 
not mwo\\Gv Kaxwy, as his ene- 
mies say. So Socrates play- 
fully rated his deserts at cirnocs 
év mputaveiw instead of the 
penalty of death, Apol. p. 374. 
For détos Meineke needlessly 
reads aizios with Bentley. See 
sup. 8.—zavoas k.7.X., ‘ for hay- 
ing stopped you Athenians from 
being so excessively pleased at 
what strangers said in your 
praise.’ Schol. Eevixots, rots ard 
Tuv Eévov mpecBéwv eyouéevois. 
Tt has been thought that the 
embassy of the Leontines to 
Athens (Thue, 111. 86) is alluded 
to, and the favourable impres- 
sion made by the orator on the 
occasion, Gorgias, Plat. Hipp. 
maj. p. 2828, Diodor. Sic. x11. 53 
(Miiller). See also Thucyd.1. 84. 
625. xavvoroNras, vain, cons 
ceited, citizens. See on §99. 


637—9. The epithets taken 
from old lyric or dithyrambiec 
songs in praise of Athens,— 
whatever be their exact sense, 
—so pleased the Athenians, 
that whenever they heard the 
words they could hardly sit 
still on their hinder parts, but 
were ready to stand up from 
their seats. Schol. eiéddacw oi 
é€rmaivwy els éaurovs ‘ywowéevwy 
aKovovres Thy muyhy THs Kabedpas 
é£aipew. The word commonly 
rendered ‘ violet-crowned’ may 
refer to "Iwves and the ‘people 
of the purple dawn ;’ while \i- 
mapal, ‘rich’ or ‘ fertile,’ pro- 
bably described the rich creamy 
colour of the marble buildings, 
in appearance like fat. Hence 
the joke about the characteristic 
epithet of anchovies. Cf. Equit. 
1323, €v ratow loorepdvors olket 
Tails apxatacw ‘AOjvas. The 
Schol. quotes from Pindar ai 
Aurapal Kal toorépavor “AOjvat. 
Cf. Av. 1590, kal pny Tay’ dpvi- 
Oeva Aumap  elvat mpérer.—érecdh 
elo, quotiens quis diwisset. A. 
Miiller, who well compares Ran. 
923, éredn Tatra Ayproeve, 13 
wrong in adding ‘‘expectes dv.” 
Cf) Tl. xxiv. 14. ‘Uhieserao: 
éred}) mpooBd))orev. 
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> \ \ \ , She ” a 
evOds Sua Tels otedavovs em axpwv THY 
rs ' 
i muyoiov éxdOnobe. 
ef 6€ Tis pas UToPwretcas NuTapas Karé- 
’ , 
cecey “A@nvas, 


ad a *» \ \ , ,’ , \ 
€UpeTO Tay av dua Tas AuTrapas, advev Tiny 


mepiawas. / 


640 


lal , lol ’ fal ” Loe) 
TavtTa Tolnocas ToAAav ayabav aitios vyivy 


yeyevnrat, 
x A , b] r , ‘ id 
Kat Tors Sypous éev tais Trortcow del~a;, ws 
OnpmoxpaTtovvTat. 
TovyapTol viv é€x TOV TOEwY TOY opoy tpi 
, 
aT ayovTes 
dd > a J cr \ \ \ 
néovow, toeiv émiOupodvTes TOV ToiNnTVY TOV 
aploTov, 
(JA / ’ , lal > , f \ 
OoTls TapexivoUvevo’ elzrety ev “AO@nvaiows Ta 
dikata. 645 
640. evpero av, ‘he would 643. Tovydpro. ‘And for 
gain (or, he might have gained) this very reason (viz. from 


anything through that word 
Aurapal.’—riwyv, ‘the compli- 
mentary epithet.’ 

642. Kal—éeiéas. ‘And also 
by showing how the popular 
governments are conducted in 
the allied cities.’ This can 
hardly mean anything else than 
that the poet had pointed out 
some abuses under Cleon’s 
boasted popular government, 
This, we may fairly suppose, 
was the real ground of Cleon’s 
enmity. See Thuc. vi. §5, 
wb\eot.—Onuoxparoupévats Womrep 
kal abrol. Aves 125, dptoroKxpa- 
reicbat b7Xos el (nrav. Heel. 945, 
el 6nuoxparotpeba. 

“Hoe versu Aristophanes 
respicit Babylonios, qua fabula 
demonstraverat quam male ha- 
berentur socii.” A, Miiller. 


Cleon’s enmity) people will now 
come, when they bring you the 
tribute from the cities, with an 
earnest desire to see that most 
excellent poet, who ran the 
risk of saying before all the 
Athenians that which was hon- 
est.’—doris, qui ausus sit, an 
exegesis of rodv dpisrov. See 
57 and 982.—rdv pipor, Cf. 505. 
They will come to the theatre, 
not at the Lenaea, but at the 
Greater Dionysia ; and they will 
come just because Cleon has 
‘made a martyr’ of him. A. Miil- 
ler thinks the sense is, ‘they 
will care more for seeing him 
than for bringing the tribute ;’ 
but the mention of the tribute 
merely fixes the time of the 
visit. 
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A >) ’ a \ a / 7 I? 
ovrw 8 avtod mept THs TOAMNS 76n TOpPpw 
KAEOS KEL, 


a \ \ 
oTe Kal Baowreds, Aaxedatpmoviwy Thy tpe- 
/ / 
oBelav Bacavivwr, 

, , tal ’ tal 
NPWTYTEY TpOTA fev AUTOS TOTEpoL Tais 
vavol Kpatovaow* 

5 \ rn 
eita O€ TOUTOY TOY ToLNTHY ToTépouUs El7roL 
KaKa TONKA. 
, ON \ 
TovTous yap ébyn Tos avOpwmouvs ToAv Bed- 
Tlous yeyevnabat 650 
’ o rE rv Is a , 
Kav TO TOPO TOAD viKNoEW, TOUTOV Evp- 


” 
BovrXov éyortas. 


\ law ¢ Qn i Ni ’ ii 
dia Tavd vas AaKedaipovior THY Eelpnynv 


TpokaNovvTal, 


646. otrw dé. ‘And so too 
it is (viz. through the same 
prosecution) that his fame for 
boldness has by this time 
yeached even distant parts (as 
it is plain that it has), when 
even tke Sultan asked,’ &e. 
This must, of course, nct be 
confounded with ovtws wore Kal 
Baow eds k.T.d. 

648. avrots, ipsos. ‘He 
asked first about the principal 
parties themselves, which of 
them is superior in their fleet, 
and next about your poet, which 
side he abused roundly ; for he 
said those men had turned out 
the best, and would gain a de- 
cidid victory in the war, by 
having such a poet for an ad- 
viser.’ For yeyervqoéar A. Miil- 
ler reads re yevéo@’ av, a bad 
alteration, if only from the 
elision. If men have become 
Letter or braver through follow- 
ing certain advice, the inference 
is they will ke victorious in tke 


end. The King spoke, of course, 
of the condition the Athenians 
had already attained through 
the poet’s teaching. The com- 
ment of the Schol., rovrovs cw- 
gpovicer@ar kal yivecba Bedrious, 
does not indicate a different 
reading, but an imperfect per- 
ception of the meaning. We 
might with more probability 
read rovrous 8’ dv €pn—re yevéo- 
6at.—rond, the usual construc- 
tion with wxdy. So inf. 1117. 
Aesch. Cho. 1041, loxe, win po- 
Bod vikav rodv. Thuce.t. 49, rodd 
évikwv. But ib. 1. 29 we have évt- 
knoav of Kepxupatoe mapa moNv. 
In Vesp. 726 wixdyv moddq. 

652. dia 7radd’. ‘That is 
why the Lacedaemonians make 
overtures for peace, and want 
to get back Aegina, viz. that 
they may take it from your 
poet,’ and not from the citizens 
generally (Schol.). The Aldine 
and the Schol. have 6a rot se. 
dia rd exe buds Tov’ Apioropayyy 
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\ lal a 
Kat tThv Alyivav atraitovow' Kat THs vncov 


peev éexelvns 

ov dpovtifovc’, aX iva rovTov Tov ToT 
aférwvrat. 

GN vueis ToL pn ToT apnO’ ws Kowwdnoet 


RNY 
Ta Olkata 


655 


dnc 8 vas worda didakew aya?, dor 
evoaimovas Eivat, 


ov Owrrevwr, ovd virroteivav picbovs, od e&a- 


TATUANOD, 


ov6e Tavoupyav, ovde KaTapdwY, adAa Ta BEd- 


TLOTA OLOATKWY, 


mpos tadtra KiXéwv cal marapacbw 


\ a > paar RE \ , 
Kal wav em éuol TexTawécbo. 


660 


x \ 4 > ’ la) \ ‘ / 
TO yap ev peT €uod Kal TO diKxatov 


month dpicrov, S. The exact 
sense is unknown; but it is pro- 
bable that either Aristophanes 
or Callistratus was a xAnpobxos 
in Aegina, which had been lately 
reduced by Athens, to the great 
indignation of the Dorie con- 
federacy. See Thue. 1. 139, 11. 
27. 108. 

655. ws Kwuwdijoe, ‘since 
he will go on dealing out his 
satire where it is deserved.’ For 
ag70 the Ray. MS. has d¢7- 
cere, others ddjond’, which 
seems a combination of both 
readings. 

657. vrorelywy. The hand 
holding money is extended be- 
neath, and the person taking it 
does so from above. In other 
cases (Pac. go8) the recipient 
bmréye. xetpa, and the giver 
drops the coin into the open 
hand, 

658. Kardpdwv, ‘ fostering 
your conceit,’ lit. pouring on 


water as a gardener does to 
make plants grow. So nvéavd- 
pqv liav, Vesp. 638. Schol. ov 
KkaTaSpéxwr vuas Tots éraivots 
@s gurd. The allusion is to 
Cleon’s dishonest flatteries to 
obtain popularity. 

659—62. These lines, which 
constitute the chief part of the 
paxpov or mviyos so-called, are 
parodied from Euripides, They 
are often cited by ancient an- 
thors, and twice by Cicero. The 
references are given at length 
in Miiller’s note. Translate: 
‘Therefore let Cleon both try 
his arts and plot anything he 
pleases against me, for right 
and justice will be on my side, 
and there is no fear of my being 
found, in my conduct to the 
State, as he is, a coward and 
a profligate. This passage in- 
dicates that he was fully aware 
that Cleon would again prose- 
cute him, 
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, »v ’ , , ¢ a 
Evpupayov Eotat, Kov wn TOO ado 
’ f a 
Tepl Tv TOMY OV WaTrEp eKELVOS 
— 6ethos Kal{ NakkataTrUywv. 


dedpo Moda’ €XOé preyupa mupds eyovca pé- 
| vos, évtevos *AyapviKn. 
‘ } e 2 ’ , , , SLY, > 
| | otov €& avOpaxwv mpiivev Selanee avnrar , 
foe epel ubopsevos oupia plTrios 


nvik av érravOpakides @ot Trapaxkeipevat, 670 


665 


ol 6€ Oaciav avaxvKeaot ALTA alee 
ot 6é po 
Lot 6€ paTToow, ouT@ ogae ov €AGE pUéQos, 


€UTOVO), drypoLKorovoy, 
ed 


663—691. Thestrophe with 
érippnua of sixteen trochaic 
verses, corresponding to 6g92— 
718, the antistrophe and avte- 
mippnua. The strophe consists 
of retics alternating with 
paeons, as sup. 210 seqq.—The 
subject now changes from the 
affairs of the poet to those of 
the Chorus, and a complaint 
is thus openly made of public 
prosecutions vexatiously laid 
against the old and the poor by 
the young and the powerful. 
This is a political grievance, in- 
dependent of the immediate 
action of the play. 

ibid. The sense is, ‘Now, 
my Muse, inspire me with in- 
dignation as hot and sparkling 
as the fire made by my own 
charcoal.’ Translate, ‘Come 
hither, glowing Muse, with all 
the force of fire, come in good 
tune, maid of Acharnae! As 
a spark bounces up from char- 
coal of holm-oak, quickened by 
the wind from the fire- fan, 
when sprats are laid close by to 
be fried on the embers, and 
some of the slaves are shaking 


up Thasian pickle with a bright 
oily head, and others kneading 
the cakes, so bring to me, your 
fellow-townsman, a lusty strain 
well-attuned and rustic in its 
tone.’ — ¢évados, a charcoal 
spark, which flies up with a 
crackling noise; cf. Vesp. 227. 
Ran. 859.—Hence épevarabn 
in Prom. Vinct. 370.—prmis, 
some kind of bellows or fan to 
produce currents of air, pirat 
dvéuwy, in blowing charcoal; 
Keel. 842. inf. 888. 

670. émavOpaxides. Small 
fish to be broiled over the em- 
bers were first dipped in pickle 
of salt and oil, like the garum 
of the Romans. See Hesych. 
in @acia d\wn, and Phot. Lex. 
in @aciav. It is called ura- 
pdumvé from the oil that rises 
to the top; hence it was shaken 
before use, dvaxuxwmevov. 


674. The epithets érovos, 
eUrovos, ctvTovos, are musical 
terms; see Campbell on Plat. 


Sophist. p. 242 ©. For dypo- 
korovov Elmsley and others 
read dypoixérepov from a Paris 
MS 
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os éue AaBodca Tov Synpmorn», 


675 


e / e \ / lel , 

Ol YEpovTEs Ol Tadalot weuhouerGa TH TrOrEL. 

ov yap afiws éxewov by evavpayncapev 

ynpoBockoipec? vd’ vudy, ara Selva Tra- 
TOME, 

c , ” > / > ‘ 
oitwves yépovtas avdpas éuBardovtes és ypadas 
UTO veavickwy €aTe KaTayehac Oat pnTtopwr, 680 
ovdev oyTas, adda K@gods Kal TapeEnu\npEvous, 
ois Hocedav "Acdhareds éotiv n Paxtnpia’ 
tovOopufovtes O€ ynpa TO NOW TpocéoTaper, 


676. Heudsuecda, Cf. Vesp, 
tor6, Héuyacba yap Toto Bea 
Tats 0 TWolnTns voy émBupel, 
Thesm. 830, ré\N aval yuvaikes 
iueis év dlixy penpaiwed” av 
Totow dvipacw dixaiws. Nub, 

576, jouxnuévar yap tyulv pweupo- 
a évayTiov. 

677. diiws. We are not 
maintained in our old age in a 
manner worthy of our services 
at Salamis. 

679. olrwes. See sup. 645. 
Nub. 579.—és ypapas, involving 
us in public suits. Some par- 
ticular case is doubtless alluded 
to, which had excited some 
public indignation; and this 
formal exposure of it in the 
theatre would have all the in- 
fluence of a ‘leader in the 
Times.’ 

681. mapetavrely is ‘to play 
out,’ i.e. to spoil an av’dAds or 
clarionet by over-playing, or 
wearing out the reed or vibrat- 
ing tongue. Phot. Lex. mapeé- 
nudAnuévov’ KarareTpiyspévov' Td 
dpvipov, amo Tav ywocliuv Tov 
avAGy Tov Kararerpiupevwr. ’A- 
pustopdyns Ovdev bvras k.T.r. 
The sense is, ‘when they are 
too old to speak articulately.’ 


682. ofs Iloceddy. ‘Men 
whose only support is Poseidon 
the Securer,’i.e. who have 
nothing to lean upon in order 
to keep them from stumbling, 
save their services in the navy. 
Poseidon was worshipped at 
Athens and at Taenarus (Schol. 
on 510) under this attribute as 
the protector against earth- 
quakes and storms at sea. Miil- 
ler well cites Plutarch, Thes. 
30, Tod Oeod dy acdpadeiov Kai 
YaLnoxov mpogovoud omer. . 

683. TovOopifovres. ‘So, in- 
distinctly muttering through 
age, we stand at the dock, 
seeing nothing whatever but 
the misty outline of the law- 
suit,’ i.e. having no ideas be- 
yond the vague one that we are 
being prosecuted by somebody 
for something.—A/dw, the bema 
in the law-court, the precise 
use and position of which we 
cannot tell. The Schol. con- 
founds it with the bema in the 
Pnyx.—7dvynv, ef. Thue. vi. 36, 
bus TH Kowy PbBy Td sPérepov 
érn\vydgiwrra. Hesych. jdv- 
yn oxida’ Kal émndvyiopos, ém- 
TKLATHLOS, TKOTOS, 
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odxX Opa@vres ovdev et pn THs Sixns THY pygp. 

6 O€ veavias éavT@® oTOVdacas Evynyopeiy 685 

és tayos tates Evvartav oTpoyyvrous Tois 
pypace 


EMR) Ud nr Ld 7 Yt? 
KAT aveXKUoas €pwTa, cKavoarnOp iaotas ear, 


” \ / AN yz \ 
avopa Ti0wvov omapattav Kal tapattov Kal 


KUKQOV. 


0 8 U0 ynpws pactapife, Kat opdov arép- 


NETAL® 


/ 
eta AUEEL Kal Saxpver, Kal Aéyer Tpos Tods 


didous, 


685. 6 66 ‘But he, the 
prosecutor, having taken good 
care that young men should be 
advocates on his side, deals 
him (the defendant) a rap 
smartly, joining issue with his 
phrases well rounded,’ i.e. to 
hurl at him like stones. Much 
difficulty has been felt at this 
passage, chiefly from the uncer- 
tainty whether veavias is the 
nominative or the accusative 
plural. As the £uvyAyopo were 
public prosecutors, it is natural 
enough to say generally that in 
the action against the old man 
the accused has no chance 
against the energy and fluent 
combativeness of a parcel of 
young advocates. The con- 
struction Euynyopety éavT @ is well 
illustrated by Soph. Trach. 813, 
Evynyopets orywoa TH KaTHYyOpw. 
There is a similar passage in 
Vesp. 691—4, where the same 
word orovddfew is used in de- 
scribing a collusion between the 
Ebvdrxor and gvyiyopa to let off 
a culprit on condition of sharing 
the bribe he offers. The évr7- 
yopos there appears to call the 
suvétxo ‘on his side,’ ped’ éav- 
Tod, and here Meineke is proba- 


690 


bly right in understanding 
‘“fictum senem defendendi stu- 
dium.” In fact, for Evynyopety 
he should have said £vvé:xety, 
but he ironically describes the 
determination of both to get 
the old man condemned, A. 
Miiller has no sufficient rea- 
son for pronouncing éauvr@ cor- 
rupt, and substituting éralpw. 
Nor does Elmsley’s conjecture 
veaviay appear necessary, since 
a proper pronunciation of the 
verse would make plain the 
construction intended.—For the 
position of the article cf. Equit. 
205, drt ayKUAas Tals yepoly ap- 
magov pépe. Vesp. 554. Nub. 
230. Thesm. 456, dr év dyplown 
Tors Kaxdvors a’Tos Tpadels. 

687. dvedkicas. ‘He has him 
up and questions him, setting 
traps of words, mangling, con- 
fusing, and bothering a man as 
old as Tithonus.’ Sxavdddn- 
Opov is the piece of bent wood 
in a trap, which when knocked 
away allows the door or the 
weight to fall.—omapdrrwy, cf. 
Pac. 641, lr’ dy tyets rodrov 
Womrep kuvlduv’ éomaparrere. 

690. ufe, ‘he sobs.’ Oed. 
Col. 1621, Aby6nv éxNavov mavres. 
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ob p éxpnv copoy mpiacbat, Todt 


oprav 


aTrépKopat. 


r Lal ,; }? 
TavtTa Tas EiKOTAa, YyépovT aTrodécat 


TrONLOV 


avdpa Tepe Krewuopar, 
eq nee 
modnra 8) Evprovncavta, Kat Oepwov arguopEapevoy 


avd pucoy pa ta 61) Kab woXvy, 


695 


avbp. adyabov ovta Mapadan Tepl THY TOW; 


eira Mapadave pev or mpmev, edvdKopev" 


vov 8 im avopaév Trovnpav ododpa Siwxopeba, 


> \ G ' 
KaTa Tpos adioKopela, 
t oe, 


700 


mpos Tade Tis avteper Mapyrias ; 


T® yap eikds avopa Kuper, 7rikov Oovevodidny, 


The Schol. records a var. lect. 
édvea, ‘he is beside himself,’ 
and | this is adopted by Meineke. 
—ov, the genitive of price; 
‘what I ought to have bought a 
coffin for, that(sum)I leave court 
condemned to pay.’ Cf. 830. 
The dead, or perhaps only the 
bones of the dead, were some- 
times inclosed in wooden coffers, 
xéSpo. (Alcest. 365), Adpvakes 
(Thue. 11. 34), copol (Il. xxr. 
91), Kothn xn\os (Q. Smyrnaeus 
I. 797). 

692. Tadramdsk.t-. ‘How 
can such proceedings be reason- 
able,—to ruin a poor grey-haired 
old man in the law-court, who 
has many a time taken a part 
in our toils and wiped off hot 
manly sweat, and plenty of it 
too, when he showed himself a 
brave man at Marathon in the 
service of the state?’—7ro\\a 
6, a pregnant combination, as 
Ran. 697, of pe0’ buy woddd 57 
xol marépes dvavpaxnoay. 

699. «tra x.7.X. ‘Then too 
at Marathon, when we were 
men indeed, we were the pur- 
suers ; but now we are pursued, 


and no mistake, by good-for- 
nothing fellows, and beside that 
are caught.’—6r’ nev, cum vige- 
bamus. Liysist. 665, 67’ 7mev 
érz. There seems, however, 
no objection to construing 
Mapaéav: 67’ quer, like Cicero's 
cum essem in Tusculano.—é0- 
kew and édelv, of course, have 
the double sense, military and 
judicial. Cf, Vesp. 1207, Paid- 
Nov—eirov dubxwv oidoplas W7- 
ow dvocv. 

zor. Mapyias. Some young 
advocate unknown to fame. 

702. Oovxvdldnv. The son of 
Melesias, and the head of a 
faction against the war-policy 
of Pericles. It is likely that 
the poet, as the advocate of 
peace, would express his sym- 
pathy with any wrongs this man 
had sustained, possibly through 
the influence of Pericles, by 
whom he was banished B.c. 445, 
but returned, as it would appear 
from this passage. Vesp. 947, 
brep wore pevywv erable kal Qov- 
xvdldns, Where mebywr means ‘in 
making his defence,’ 
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eGortabas oupTraKkévta TH LKvOav epyuia, 
T@OE TO Kn picodijue, TO Naw Evynyop@; 705 
@oT eyo mev nrENoa ecmenepeeaae idav 
dvopa mpecBuTnv UT avdpos ToEOTOU KUKaMEVO?, 
os pa THY Anpntp’, éxeivos nvik nv Oovevdions, 
ovd av avtiy tiv Axalav padios nvéryeT av, 


ava KatTeTadaicey av pev mpaTtov Kvabdous 


O€xa, 


710 


, 2) on \ f U 
KateBonoe & av Kexpayos TofoTas TpiaytALovs, 


U 3 5 fa \ 
mepueTokevoev 8 av avtod Tod TaTpds TOUS 


Euyyevets. 
? SA \ \ / , sal) CF A 
aXN érrevdn Tovs yépovTas ovK Ea? Umvou TUXELD, 


704. ouumdaxévra, ‘having 
to grapple with.’ A word de- 
rived from the cuumdoxy of 
wrestlers. From xaremddaie 
in 710 it seems likely that some 
relation of the ‘chattering ad- 
vocate’ was a professional wrest- 
ler, as his father perhaps (712) 
had been a Scythian bowman 
(sup. 54), whence the joke of 
calling him a ‘Seythian wilder- 
ness.’ Perhaps however the verb 
only contains a joke on the 
name Eva0\os, who appears 
from Vesp. 592 to have been a 
somewhat notorious pjrwp. Dr 
Holden (Onomast. in y.) quotes 
a fragment from our poet’s 
‘Odkddes, (xttt. Dind.) éore ris 
movnpos juiv Tokérys cvviyyopos... 


Ae womep Hiab\os map vplv 
Tots veoLs, 
708. tik’ qv. See 6gg. Or, 


with Bergk, ‘when Thucydides 
was Thucydides indeed.’ 

709. THv’Axatav. The epi- 
thet of ‘goddess of grief’ was 
given to Ceres as mourning for 
the loss of her daughter (the 
moon, or rather, perhaps, the 
summer, stolen belowthe earth). 


In this aspect, and as a Chtho- 
nian power, she was held in 
awe, and regarded as dangerous 
to meet in her wanderings over 
theearth, Herod.,v. 61, speaking 
of the Phoenician Gephyreans, 
says that they had at Athens a 
temple of their own, and certain 
mystical rites to “Axatn Anuy- 
Tnp.—hvéoxeto, he would not 
have tolerated or put up with 
her ill-omened presence, Or, 
with the Schol., we may supply 
karaBody avrov. Perhaps there 
was a superstition that the god- 
dess uttered loud wailings in 
grief, and that it was an evil 
omen so to meet her. The 
Schol. refers it to the noise of 
cymbals and tambourines, but 
he wrongly derives the word 
from 7yos. Hesych. “Ayala: 
er iBerov Ajpnrpos, ard Tov tept 
thy Képnv axous, Owrep €moetro 
dvagnrovca aur iy. 

712. wvmeperogevoev is a pro- 
bable conjecture of Mr Blaydes. 
In the sense of repuyevéoOar we 
should rather expect the geni- 
tive, perhaps.—avrod, se. of Ce- 
phisodemus. 
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é£eot, kat Meyapedot cai Bowwtiows 
cal U A , 
ef ate Tareiv mpos eué, Aapaym Sé py. 


714. Omws dv, ‘so that,’ re- 
sult rather than intention being 
expressed, 

716. 6 KvXewiov, Alcibiades. 
See on 614. 

717.’ éfedatvew. The sense 
evidently is that in future all 
public prosecutions are to be 
distributed under two heads, 
‘young,’ and ‘old;’ and if any 
one is to be made dros or to 
be banished, it must be done 
through an advocate of his own 
age. There is considerable 
difficulty in xdv piyn Ts, the 
aorist not being used in the 
sense OI gevyew, ‘to be a de- 
fendant,’ but signifying ‘to be 
banished,’ which here cannot 
apply. A. Miiller’s explanation 
is very unsatisfactory, ‘‘ée\av- 
vew h.l. significat in jus vocare. 
poyn, i.e. Av un wlOnrat, si hane 
legem negliget.” The text can- 
not be right as it stands, be- 
cause tis is necessary to the 
metre, and this makes it neces- 
sary to regard pip as a verb, 
whereas it should rather be the 
substantive, guvy7. Cf. Kur. Med. 
453, wav Képdos Hyod (nucoupervn 
gpuyj. The Schol. took the 


sense rightly, kav éfe\avvew béy 
Kiv puyn (nucovv. As it is im- 
possible to get rid of ris (unless 
by reading cai guyy 5é Snmour), 
it seems that (nu.so? (the sub- 
junctive) must be read. The 
sense 1s, kal, dy Tis (nuod Twa 
puyis (Cnusvoiv) rov yépovra k.T.D. 
The infinitive seems to have 
crept in either from ¢nuwovv as 
a marginal explanation, or from 
confounding (uo? with the 
preceding infinitive. 

719. Returning to the stage 
Dicaeopolis sets up some marks 
or boundary stones enclosing 
his own private market; to 
which all shall have access but 
members of the war-party. 

722. ép gre. ‘On condition 
they sell to me, but not to La- 
machus.’ See sup. 625. Itis 
clear that the syntax here is 
not Aaudyw &berre wy mwwdeiv. 
That would signify ‘Lamachus 
has the right of not selling at 
all, unless he pleases.’ See 
Aesch, Eum. 899, é&eare ydp joe 
py Adyew a@ wy TeEAG, and the 
note, In the sense ‘Lamachus 
is not allowed to sell, Aaudxw 
6é of would be required, 
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BT addos bats Pacvavos ear avnp. 


€yo O€ THY oTHANY Kal Hv éorerodpnV 
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émoUovv tu val TOV idsov dmep parépa. Sie 
GN’, @ Tovnpa Ke pix’ aOXiov Twatpos, | 


Brena cea scntOBO 


723.  dyopavduous, ‘Clerks 
of the market.’ As he says 
this, he exhibits three good 
tough thongs of bull’s hide, 
made, he adds, by a somewhat 
obscure joke, of diseased and 
swollen hide, dépua jpoxAnpod 
Boos, Equit. 316. Miiller suppo- 
ses there -is an allusion to 
Are, i.e. dépew, ‘to excoriate.’ 
The Schol. says the town of 
Lepreum in Elis is meant, as 
if the iudyres were strangers 
and real persons from ‘ Mange- 
town ;’ but he adds, dwewov dé 
éyew bre Toros iw TOU adores 
Kadovpevos, tv0a Ta Bupoeia av. 
After rods \axovras the word 
indvras is added rapa mpocéo- 
xlay. Compare for the office of 
ayopavouos, a taxor or aedile, 
Vesp. 1407. 

726. Paciaves, a play on 
gdots, an information against 
contraband goods, inf. 819. The 
word is used as an epithet (ap- 
parently) of horses in Nub. rog, 
and Pac.amwkos occurs Av. 68. 
Schol. éorz kal rods THs VevOias 
Paors, ouwvuy“os TH Toray. 

727. Kad’ qv, in accordance 
with which; according to the 
termsofwhich. Hxit Dicaeopolis 
to fetch the inscription. Mean. 
while a Megarian, of meagre 


look, and leading his two little 
daughters by the hand, enters 
the orchestra. He talks a 
patois of the Doric, and his 
mission is to sell his daughters 
for slaves rather than to let them 
starve at home; but a sudden 
idea strikes him of selling them 
dressed up as pigs. This con- 
ceit, showing that they are 
worth more money as market- 
stock, is made the occasion of 
some coarse joking on the am- 
biguous sense of xolpos. 

730. Tov gittov. ‘By Zeus 
the god of friendship,—an ap- 
propriate invocation in one who 
has long suffered from war. 
Cf. Eur. Andr. 603, rov ody de- 
movau pitov efexwpace veaviou 
per’ avbpbs.—Gmep parépa, SC. 
Ti Tpépovady Le. 

731. movnpa Kopia KaOdiov 
marpos A. Miiller. xd@\iw Mei- 
neke. The MS. Ray. has xépex’, 
which lends some slight sup- 
port to Blaydes’ conjecture yorpi’ 
dONov marpis. But it is more 
likely that xapexov, like "Tounu- 
xos inf. 954, Was a tbroxépioma, 
real or coined by the poet, for 
Kovpat or képar. The addition 
of cai (kaOXlov) is not according 
to Attic usage, 
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732. duBare, ‘get up on to 
the stage.’ We can only ex- 
plain this word by supposing 
the Megarian to be on the level 
below, i.e. the orchestra, from 
which there was one, if not 
mere ascents to the stage. So 
Equit. 169, where the sausage- 
selleris asked éravaBjvat cal éml 
éXedv, to mount yet further and 
higher on to his own portable 
table, after being invited dva- 
Paivey in Vv. 149.—pddday, i.e. 
pafay. Perhaps a tub of meal 
was seen standing in the mar- 
ket. Cf. 835. 

733. Tay yaorépa, said mapa 
mpocbokiay for tov voivy or Ta 
dra, from the starving condi- 
tion of the children, 

734. memrpacdau. The alter- 
native offered them is to be 
sold as slaves, or to starve; 
and they choose the former, 
Cf. 779. 

737. {aplav. As slaves were 
KThpata, no one would invest 
in a property that would prove 
a loss, viz. from the starved 
look of the girls. The Schol, 


misses the point, érel kédpac 
noav Kal ov xolpo.. 

738. Meyapixad. Probably 
the Megarians were. not noted 
for honesty in their dealings. 
Bergk (ap. Miiller), referring to 
Vesp. 57, “7d av yéhwra Me- 
yapidevy Kexeuwpévoy, thinks ‘a 
comic trick,’ after the fashion 
of Susarion, may here be meant. 
—oxevdoas, ‘I will dress you 
up as pigs, and say ’tis pigs I 
bring.’ There can be no doubt, 
from the context, that the 
children are made to walk on 
hands and knees, with a mask 
imitating a snout, pvyxlov, 744, 
and a kind of shoe and glove 
which suggested ‘ petitoes,’— 
mepl0ec0e, ‘put on you,’ Thesm. 
380, wepidov vuv révde, SC. oré- 
pavov. 

742. olxad.s, cf. 779. If you 
return home, he says, i.e. if 
you play your parts so badly 
that you are not sold as pigs, 
you will experience the extre- 
mity of hunger and be in a 
still more miserable plight, 
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. mos éyete; MET. diavrewadpes aei motto Tip. 
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745. odkkov, & poke. We 
cannot say precisely how the 
affair was managed, and are 
left to draw our inferences from 
the jokes that follow on the 
ambiguous sense of xotpos. At 
present they are to get into 
a bag, and growl and squeak to 
attract customers, as if they 
were sucking-pigs used for ini- 
tiation into the mysteries; see 
on Pac. 375. Ran. 337.—ypu- 
Aéigew, our word ‘ growl,’ occurs 
in Plut. 307, where it is also 
applied to pigs’ voices. 

748. Kapvéd. ‘I will sum- 
mon (or tell the crier to sum- 
mon) Dicieopolis (that I may 
know) where he is.’—@za, sc. 
eUpw atrév. For the accusative 
cf. Eur. Hec. 148, kjpucce feods 
Tovs ovpavidas. Miiller and 
Meineke adopt Hamaker’s con- 
jecture, éyav 6é kapvéO. Ackard- 
qmodts 6¢ ma; ‘I will tell the 
people that you (the pigs) are 
for sale,—but where’s Dicaeopo- 
lis !’—Dicaeopolis, having gone 
into the house to fetch the 


oTnAn (727), now comes forth 
at the summons. He finds the 
very first customer to be one 
of the long-excluded Megarians, 
and exclaims, as in surprise, 
‘What! a man of Megara!’ 

751. dvamevaues. ‘We sit 
by the fire and—starvye.’ He 
should have said dcazivouer, 
‘we have drinking-bouts,’ and 
so the other pretends to under- 
stand him. ‘Well, and plea- 
sant too,’ he says, ‘if a pipe 
(piper) is present.’ Plat. Resp. 
IV. p. 420 fin., émurdueba yap 
Tovs Kepapéas mpos TO TUp dia- 
mivovrds Te Kal evwyoupévous. 
Herod. vy. 18, ws 6€ dio delrvou 
éyévovto, diamivovres eimay oi 
llépcat tdée. 

753. ola 6, SC. mpdrromev. 
We fare as we fare, and no 
better. 

754. eumopevoway. * When 
I set out thence as a trader’ 
(umopos), i.e. ‘when I left to go 
to market.’—poBovro, accord- 
ing to the Schol., whom Miiller 
follows, means orparyyol. The 
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IIpé8ovnos is one of the charac- 
ters in the Lysistrata. Our 
word ‘provisional committee’ 
seems to give the idea. ‘Cer- 
tain commissioners, he says, 
were trying to negotiate for the 
city as speedy and as—bad a 
death as possible.’ He should 
’ have said érws cwHetuev, but 
purposely uses the wrong word. 
Cf: 72. 

757. avrix’ ap’ x.7.r. ‘Then 
you'll soon be rid of your trou- 
bles! M. Of course’ (ri pq). 
Cf. inf. 784. Pac. 370. Cobet 
reads dmn\ddéecbe, and it is sur- 
prising that on his mere dictum 
£0 many editors should admit 
this unusual form. ’AdAdfouac 
is one of the passive futures 
analogous to éfouat, pavijao- 
pat, Tiyujcovat, and the sense 
which he requires, dmn\Xaypévoe 
écecbe, is sutticiently conveyed 


by the simple form, See Nov. 
Lect. p. 241. 
758. 7b 8 ddro. ‘ Well! 


what else at Megara? How is 
corn sold?’ —‘ With us ’tis 
highly prized, like the gods.’ 
A play on tiyh, ‘ honour’ and 
‘value,’ ‘prize’ and ‘ price,’— 
ras, 1.€. mécov. Equit. 480, 


mas ovv 6 Tupds év Bowwrots wrios; 
—The form Meyapoi, like oiko, 
Tlv@ot &c., implies an old nomin- 
ative in the singular, whereas 
Ta Méyapawas the Attic name, 
in Latin changed to Megara ot 
the first declension feminine. 

760. tues, you Athenians, viz. 
by occupying the harbour of 
Nisaea, Thuc. 11. 42, 51, an 
event which had happened two 
years before. Midier thinks 
there is a play on the sense dp- 
xew anos, ‘to be rulers of the sea,’ 

761. oxdpoda. Leeks were 
a common produce in Megaris, 
See Pac. 246, 1000. 

762.  Oxk’? éoBddynTre. See 
Thue. 1. 31, Iv. 66, who says 
the Athenians regularly made 
a raid into Megaris twice a year, 
till the capture of the harbour 
of Nisaea.— ples, ‘like field- 
mice,’ which do mischief by 
gnawing roots and bulbs un- 
derground.—mdocak, allied to 
maccd\w, ‘with a peg’ or short 
stick to seratch them up.—ay- 
Nidas should mean ‘chives’ 
or ‘cloves’ of garlick, rather 
than xepadds (Schol.). Vesp. 
680, wa Al’ adda wap’ Lixapliov 
KauTosTpelsy’ dyNiOas perémenwa. 
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ai Ais, Teploou jot trept Cupitidav addr, 
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AIK. advW éotw avOpoerou ye. MED. vai tov Avoxréa, 


766. advdrewov, ‘feel them,’ 
Schol. eléOactv of tas dpves 
wvovmevoe avarelvey Taras Kal 
70 Bdpos avtay cKorely, kal oTw 
KaTahapBavew ear taxelas. AVe 
1254, avaretvas TW oKEXN- 

768. ot. As if he had said 
G pwpé ot. In the nominative 
this pronoun is never enclitic 
nor (probably) is it ever used 
without some emphasis on the 
person,—a remark which young 
students will do well to verify 
for themselves. 

770. Tdvde, referring to dde 
above. This is the reading of 
the Ravenna, and it gives a good 
sense, Elmsley proposed 6dcde 
Tovde.—T ds dmiorias, ‘the incre- 
dulity of the man!’ Cf. 64, 
87. The MSS. give ras dmorias. 
The plural seems unlikely when 
Tav admoriavy would have served 
as well: dmicriac occurs however 
in Hes. Op. 372. Most of the edi- 
tors read @aaGe To0de (TSde Mein.) 
tas amitias. When abstract 
nouns are used in the plural, 


e.g. wavlas, aperal, ToAuar, ‘mad- 
fits,’ ‘accomplishments,’ ‘ acts 
of daring, &c., it is because 
they express special acts, or 
examples of a general princi- 
ple. 

772. ‘Teploov po. ‘Lay me 
a wager of some thyme-fla- 
voured (or perhaps, garlick- 
seasoned) salt.’ Hom. I. xx, 
485, de0pd vuv 7 Tplrodos meptow- 
pebov je EBnros. Inf. 1115. 
Equit. 791. Nub. 644.—For 
6vuov see Pac. 1169 (Hesych. 
cKopodov), and ef. inf. 1099, addas 
Oupiras olge mat kal kpdppva. 
See also on 520, The word 
here is rather variously spelt in 
MSS, and early edd., the Ra- 
venna giving O@vpuyribay. 

773. Aesch. Suppl, 216, ‘Ep- 
pans 00° addos Totgw “EN\dvov 
VOMLOLS, 

774. Avoxréa. A hero wor- 
shipped by the Megarians, ap- 
parently as a patron of lovers, 
Theoc. xu. 29, where he is 
called Acox\éa Tov diddrracda, 
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éfel peyadav Te Kal tayeiay KnpvOpav. 

aN ai tpadny Rijs, ade Tor yotpos Kaa. 
AIK. as Evyyerjs 0 Kicbos adtns Oatépa. 
MELD. opopatpia yap éote Knk TwvToD TaTpos. 790 
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778. ob xpjcba; ‘What, 
won t you (speak)? Do you keep 
silence, you little wretches?’ 
Cf. 746. The MSS, and Schol. 
agree in ovyfs or otyds, but 
ovyqv is cited from Gregory 
of Corinth, which supports the 


common reading od xpicba 
ovy7v, non debebas silere; a 


presumed Doricism for ovx 
éxpiv ce cvyav. In the reading 
above xpijcla=xpyces, as in 
Soph. Aj. 1373, ool 6€ dpav 
ties? a& xpis, ‘you may do as 
you like.’ 

779 adrocd. Seesup. 742—3. 
—val tov ‘Eppay, sc. tov épu- 
ToNatov, 

782. 
years. 


P, 


mévr’ ér&v, ‘in five 
The usual genitive of 


the limitation of time, past or 
present. Elmsley gave these two 
words to the Megarian instead 
of Dicaeopolis. 

784. od pdv; cf. 757. 

791. From xvois, the first 
hair or down of pubescence, 
came xvodiw (Oed. R. 742) and 
xvoalyw, from which latter the 
compound aorist is here formed, 
Wither the digamma sound xvoF 
or the lengthened form of the 
root xvoy must be assumed on 
account of the metre. The 
Ravenna MS. has dA dy, Aldus 
and others al 6’ dy, at the be- 
ginning of the verse. Meineke’s 
reading, aixa maxuvl@ 6’ dva- 
xvoaviy 0 varpix., is justly re- 
jected by Miller. 
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AIK. 7}5n & dvev tis pntpos eoOlovev av; 


MEI. vat tov Totevddv, nav dvev ya TO TaTtpos. 
AIK. ti & éoOiew wtdtota; MET. wrav@ & kab didws. 
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AIK. yotpe xoipe. 
KOPA. kot xoi. 
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ATK: Tparyors av épeBivOouvs; KOPA. kot Kot koi. 


AIK. te i Sal: Reg lox ada KOPA. kot koi. 


[AIK.ré bat; od Kal tpw@yous av auras; 


KOPA. xo’ koi. 


AIK. ws o£ mpos tas icyadas Kexpayare. 
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Tots Yyouprolowcy. 
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oiov pobiafova’, @& modrutiun? “Hpaxrers. 
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793. Tadpodiry. The pig was 
the special victim of Demeter, 
and as such was used in the 
mysteries, sup. 764 

799. a Kat dldws, ‘if only 
vou offer it,’ is the reading of 
the MSS., and it seems as good 
as Porson’s a@ ka 6i6@s. So 
Soph. Phil. 297, pas 6 kal owfe 
w de. The Schol. however 
has dria av mapaBddygs abrats. 

Sor. épeB8ivOovs has an am- 
biguous sense, which it is sur- 
prising that A. Miiller should 
deny; see Schol. in loc.—qiBa- 
ews, the accusative plural from 
a nominative of the same form, 
like rév xopdévewy in Pac. 628. 
This peculiar form was used in 


as Tpayacaia paiverat. 


the nomenclature of certain 
varieties of the fig. The com- 
mentators add from Bekkev’s 
Anecdota two other sorts, da- 
peplrmews and xedvddvews. Like 
the duplex ficus of Horace, this 
fig probably had a shape that 
was fancifully thought symbol- 
ical of the male sex. Hence 
the point of the verse ws éé) 
K.7.X. Compare dipdpou cuKis 
Opia, Heel. 708. 

807. podidgev, to make a 
po0os or smacking of the lips in 
gobbling up the figs.— Hpdk\ets, 
perhaps in reference to his being 
the god of gluttony. 

808. Tpayacaia, as if from 
Tpwyev, ‘Hat-onians.’ Tragasae 
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ef ’ ? U > lal 
oUTw  amrodocfa Tay T €wavTOU pmaTépa. 


XTK. dvOpwre, todas ; 


MEI”. yorpotwdas Me- 


yapiKos. 
XTK. ta youpiova Towuv eyo hava tadi 


TONEMLA Kal GE. 
eee —_ 


ida ’ \ n lal e lal ” 
oGevTEep apxa TaY KaKav apiv edu. 


was a city in the Troad. Inf. 
853 the same word is used to 
express the stench of a he- 
goat. 

809. aX’ otrt x.7.. Bergk 
and Meineke give this to the Me- 
garian, for the greater regu- 
larity in the couplets. A. Miiller 
adheres to the MSS., and thinks 
there is thus more point in the 
confession of the Megarian, that 
he took up one fig from his 
danghters, viz. from sheer star- 
vation. 

811. dorelw, ‘a very pretty 
pair. —rocov, ‘at what price 
must I buy these pigs from 
you? Say.’ The genitive of 
price occurs also 830, 1055. For 
the dative cf. Pac. 1261, rotrw 
yy éy 74 Sbpara Tabr’ dvicopat. 
Han. 1229, éyh mpiwpar rpc; 
Antig. 1171, TGAN éyw Kxamvod 
oKeas obK av mpralyny dvdpl mpods 
THY Hoovyv. 

813--4. The price asked by 
the Megarian consists of the 
very commodities lis country 


MET. todr éxetv’, tres madw 


821 


had been wont to produce.— 
—tpornris, a word not else- 
where found,is ‘arope of onions’ 
(or rather ‘garlick,’ xpiumvoy 
being properly ‘an oniou,’ mpa- 
cov ‘a leek,’ yyrecov also some 
kind of leek; cf. Ran. 621—2). 

818. <A practical example is 
now given of the evil complained 
of sup. 517—23. An informer 
comes forward, and on the 
strength of the Meyapicdy Wa- 
diowa lays an embargo on the 
Megarian’s goods. 


819. gave, I shall denounce 
them by the process called 
pacts. See sup. 726. 

820. oir’ éxetvo. Cf. 41. 


‘That’s just it! Here comes 
again the very pest which was 
the beginning of all our trou- 
bles’ or ‘from which our trou- 
bles first sprang.’ See 519. 
Orest. 804, rotr’ éxelvo, Kraob’ 
éralpous, wh TO ouyyeves pdvov. 
Med. 98, 766’ éxeivo, pidow mat- 
6es.—dpxa Dobvee, by an arbi- , 
trary change. 
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XTK. crAawv peyapteis. 
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Ti 6n pabov datvers dvev OpvarXriOos ; 


XTK. ov yap have tovs worewious; AIK. cXawy ye av, 


El pun Téepwoe cUKOpavTnoELs TPEYOD. 


MET. otov 76 xaxcv év tais “A@avats todT évt. 


AIK. Oappet, Meyapix ar ts Ta youpide:’ amédouv 


A \ 0 , \ bes 
TYAS, NABE TavTL Ta GKOpOda Kal TOUS adas, 


Kai yalpe TOAN. 


Ywplov. 


MET. adn dpiv ove ém- 


832 


AIK. rodvutpaypoovyns viv és Kepadnv TpéeTroLTO pot. 


822. kAdwy. ‘You shall catch 
it for your Doric slang! Drop 
that poke directly, I say!’ 
Miiller compares Baxlcwr, Pac. 
1072, So rareplfewv, Vesp. 652. 
xapdauleev Thesm. 617.—odkor, 
elsewhere (745) odxkov. See 
Lysist, 1211. HEcel. 502. Com- 
pare lacus with )dxKos, dxos 
with oxxos. 

823. Hesych. and the Schol. 
pavTagoua cukoparvrovua, Di- 
caeopolis had gone into the 
house (815), but is loudly called 
for by the Megarian. Accord- 
ingly he appears with his triple 
thong (723). 

826. Ti dh paddy. ‘Who 
taught you to throw light on 
things without a wick?’ i.e. 
to inform without right or rea- 
son, Cf. gi17.—ov yap k.T.X. 
‘Why, am I not to throw light 
on the wicked works of ene- 
mies?’ The logic is about on 
a par with 308.—For the for- 
mula kAdwv ye od Miiller cites 
Kecl. 786 and 1027, and for 
éTépwoe Tpéxew, ‘to run off in 


the opposite direction,’ or ‘ the 
other way,’ Av. 991 and 1260. 
The joke here perhaps consists 
in the wish that informers may 
migrate from Athens to Sparta. 
—A few whacks with the thong 
send the informer scampering. 

830. qs Tunhs amédov. ‘The 
price at which you sold the 
pigs.’ 

832. ovk émixwpiov. * That 
xaipew is not a resident in our 
unfortunate country,’ ‘is not 
in fashion with us at present.’ 

833. Miiller and Bergk re- 
tain the common reading zo\v- 
mpayywoovvns, aS a genitive of 
exclamation (64); but this idiom 
seems to require the article, 
or at least some epithet. The 
MS. Rav, gives the nominative, 
‘May my meddlesome wish re 
turn to me;’ and so Meineke 
and Dr Holden. The Schol. in- 
terprets the genitive ‘may it 
(i.e. 7 xalpecv) turn to me (enol) 
for my meddling.’ (éuol Mein.) 
Cf. Lysist. 915, els eué tpa- 
motto. Pac. 1063, és xepadyy col. 
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XOP. evdatmove? y avOpwiros. ovK iKoveas ot Tpo- 


Baives 


lal lol , ‘ 
TO Tpayua Tod BovdevpmaTos; KapTwWceETAL yap 
+ 


avnp 
€v Tayopa KaOnpuevos* 


x co. ys t 
Kav e€lain Tis Krnolas, 


2) ouxopavTns addXos, oi- 


povwov Kadedcetrat 


840 


. , Vv. ,’ ’ ct Leal Lal 
ovd adXos avOparray vToWwrav oe Tnpavel TU’ 


835. malew. Hesych. rate 


TUmTEL, WANTTEL, Kpovet, Séper’ 7 


éclec. Whether the word con- 
tains the root of raréoua, and 
whether the resemblance be- 
tween pavio and pasco (pav— 
sco), pavi, is accidental, or re- 
sults from the common idea of 
striking or colliding, like ¢Xav, 
orodeiv, Pac. 1306, it is perhaps 
rash to decide.—éd’ adi, ‘to 
eat your meal now with salt to 
it,’ i.e. as there is neither salt 
nor meal at home (732, 760). 
Pac. 123, Ko\\vpav peyddnv kal 
Kovoudov bor er’ abry. Equit. 
707, éml TH payos nor’ dv; 
émi Baddavriw; Miiller compares 
the French term café aw lait. 
—Usually des, not ads, means 
‘salt.’ Cf. 521. 

836. With a mutual ‘good 
bye’ the buyer and seller leave 
the stage, and the Chorus, no 
longer divided in opinion, but 
unanimous in favour of peace, 
sing a short ode of four similar 
systems, each consisting of a 
distich of iambic tetrameters 
followed by three iambic di- 
meters and a choriambie with 
anacrusis, or, as Miiller calls 
it, a logaoedic verse, 


ibid. mKovcas, addressed to 
the Coryphaeus. Miller com- 
pares inf. 1015. 1042.—ol mpo- 
Baive, ‘how well it is succeed- 
ing,’ ‘to what a point of pros- 
perity it is advancing.’ Aesch. 
Ag. 1511 (Dind.) ézro dixay mpo- 
Baivwv — mrapéfea.— xaprwoerat, 
sc. advo, ‘ he will reap the fruits 
of it now.’ 

840. oluwd wr, viz. from being 
well beaten, like the other in- 
former (825). Similarly cA\dwy 
peyaptets, 822. 

842. Uvropwvarv, ‘by fore- 
stalling you in the market,’ i.e. 
unfairly taking advantage, zrap- 
o~wrav, praestinans. Compare 
vrofety Hq. 1161.—The com- 
mon reading myuavetrac was 
corrected by L. Dindorf. Elms- 
ley’s reading mnuavel Tis seems 
equally probable, Schol. BXa- 
Yer, urjoet, but an example is 
wanting of the medial sense. 
Mr Hailstone would retain the 
vulgate, comparing loc mnua- 
vovmevos in Ajac. 1155, and ex- 
plaining ‘will not pay the pe- 
nalty of cheating you.’ The 
allusion would again be to the 
blows of the thong; ‘he will not 
be harmed through his own 
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xov Evytvywv a “TrrépBoros 


Su@v avaTrAnoee’ 
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ovd’ évTuxov év Tayopa mpcaeioi cot Badifwv 

a DIN f s4 a / 
Kparivos }aei Kekappevos poryov pid payaipa, 


O mepiTovnpos ’Aptéuor, 
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\ » if 
O TAXLS ayaVv THY povoLKnD, 


oe \ Lal ~~ 
\0fwy KaKiY TOV bacyad@v 


matpos Tpayacatov' ) 


ovd avOis av ce oxorwetar Llatcwy 0 Tap- 


TOVNpOS, 


rascality.’ But cf. Ajac. 1314, ws 
el we Thuavels Tt.—IIpémis, some 
frequenter of the market, hence- 
forth to be excluded and not 
allowed to ‘wipe off his nasti- 
ness’ on others. Eur. Bacch. 
344, pnd’ e£oudpEer wwplay Thy 
conv éuol, i.e. leave the stain or 
impression of it on me. Hence 
the allusion to the ‘clean cloak’ 
which he will not soil dctev rh 
dyopay, 845. Cf. davi cictpa, 
Eecl. 347. The same notion 
attaches to dvamAjoe in 847. 
Cf. 382, and Nub. 1023. So 
also Thesm. 389, 7 yap otros 
TNULGS OVK ETLO LT TOV KAKOY. 

844. ote, ‘you will not 
jostle with.’ Cf. 25, 28. 

849. The MSS. give del xe- 
kapwévos. Hesych. de: émt Tov 
del, €ws. Between av (Elmsl.), 
e6 (Miller) and doxexappévos 
(Reisig), itis not easy to choose. 
—wporxor, ‘‘ comice significat ton- 
suram qua utebatur Cratinus.” 
Miiller, who adds that the word 
is used mapa -mpocdoxtay for 
kjrov, for which he cites He- 


sych. in vy. k#mos and mud pa- 
xalpa (‘a razor’).—Cratinus is 
called repiméynpos by a parody 
on a lame engineer, Artemo, 
who had to ride in a ecarriage to 
inspect his works, and was 
thence called repipépyros. Miil- 
ler, who refers, after others, to 
Plutarch, Vit. Pericl. ch. 37, 
adds that even this phrase was 
borrowed from the lazy habits 
of an older Artemo, a contem- 
porary of Aristides, Athen. p. 
5338. Mr Greenthinks the poet 
merely intended to call Cratinus 
movnpos, as Anacreon ap. Athen. 
had called the older Artemo. 

851. Taxds dyav. ‘ Negli- 
gentia et festinatio Cratini in 
componendis fabulis carpitur.” 
Miiller. 

852. For the double genitive 
with d¢ew see Pac. 529, Tod peév 
yap ore. Kpoupuvoéepeyplas. Vesp. 
1060, Twv iwatioy c¢joe dek6- 
TnTos.—Tpayacatou, see on 808, 
Pac. 814, Topyéves—puapol rpa- 
youdoxaNot. 

854. ILlatowv. See Plut. 602, 
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Thesm. 949, in both which 
places he is ridiculed as révys. 
According to the Schol. he was 
(wypados, a painter of animals, 
Lysisivatus is mentioned in 
Vesp. 789, where he is called 
6 cxwrrddns, and as a ‘scurra’ 
or ‘diner-out,’ ib. 1302, 1308, 
Here he is called a discredit to 
his own dnudrat, the Xodapyets, 
of the Acamantid tribe. 

856. meptadovpyos, ‘wrapped 
in the scarlet mantle of his own 
misdoings, xkakots BeSaupévos, 
Schol. Perhaps he was one of 
the ‘shabby-genteel,’ who at- 
fected a fine dress at dinner- 
parties. The general descrip- 
tion of his poverty, ‘ starving 
more than thirty days every 
month,’ may perhaps have some 
reference to his character as a 
parasite, Miiller quotes the 
same phrase in Eccl. S08. 

860. A countryman from 
Boeotia now enters the market, 
attended by a servant and other 
churls, and loaded with good 
things, which form a contrast 
to the utter destitution of the 
Megarian. The hostilities be- 
tween Athens and Thebes since 
the invasion of Plataea had 
doubtless suspended all inter- 
course, and deprived the Attic 
market of its usual supplies 
from Boeotia. Cf. Pac. 1003. 
Lysist. 703. 

ib. Tav TUday. 


‘This hump 


(back) of mine is badly tired.’ 
Cf. 954, where troximrew has 
reference to the kneeling of a 
caniel when the load is put on 
him. Not seeing this, and in- 
terpreting 7UA7y ‘a porter’s knot,’ 
Mr Green, on 954, needlessly 
remarks that ‘a man could 
hardly be said to stoop under 
his own shoulder.’ The mean- 
ing merely is, ‘ bend down your 
hump.’ ‘The camel was known 
to the poet; ef. Vesp. 1035. 
Ay. 278. Herod. vi. 25, avrixa 
Kapinv écxov of Iépoa, ras pev 
€GehovTny Tay ToNiwy vroKuyd- 
oas, Tas O€ dvdyKn mpoonydyov- 
to, Any kind of lump or hard 
patch of skin was called rv)». 
Hesych. rida al év rais xepoi 
PrAVKTAWaL, WS TEplaTa Tia, Kal 
Tots wWuols.—TUAN’ THS Kau7\ov 
amd Tis paxews TO dxpov dépma. 
The word was also written TU)os. 
Theocr, xvi. 32, Womep Tis wa- 
KéX\a TeTvAWEVOS EvdoUeE XEtpas. 
861. “Iounvia, He seems to 
address a slave, though the 
name (compare ‘Ioujvn) should 
rather belong to a Theban citi- 
zen, as Lysist. 697, 7 Te OnBala 
pirtn mats evyerns ‘lounvia. It 
is possible that here and inf. 
954 (where he uses a vroxédpiona, 
‘my little Ismenias’), the man 
addresses himself. — xard@ov, 
‘put down that penny-royal 
gently,’ i.e. so as not to knock 
off the flowers, inf. 869, The 
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Tav0ea Tas yAaxywvos arréxiEay yapal. 


Attics used the form BAnx ay or 
BAnx@, as the Schol. tells us, 
Hence in Pac. 712 we have 
Kuxeov B\nxwvias, a posset fla- 
youred with peppermint. 

862. dues x.7.’. The same 
persons, perhaps, are seen on 
the stage who before made the 
‘Odoudvrwy orpards (156) and 
the Aéxoe of Lamachus (575).— 
rapa, mdpeste. The custom of 
coming to market in companies 
with a pipe or a guitar is still 
common in Romance countries. 

863. Tots daTivas, ‘with those 
bone flutes of yours.’ The 
Thebans, like the Acharnians 
(Theoe. viz. 71), were famed for 


their skill on the pipes. Miil- 
ler quotes Maximus ‘Tyrius, 
Diss. xXx. 2. 440, O7nBator 


avANTLKhY emiTnoevouct, Kal €orw 
7 6¢ avrAGv podoa emcxwp.os Tots 
Bowrois. Schol. écmovdagov dé 
oi OnBatct repli Tov avhév. Pipes 
made of hollow bones are often 
mentioned, and are still used 
by savage tribes. Propert. rv. 
3. 20, ‘et struxit querulas rauca 
per ossa tubas.’—guofjre, a word 
applied to pipers, as Pac. 953, 
cap o16 bre pucwvtt Kal Trovou- 
pévy mpocdwoete Symov.—xKuvos 
mpwkTos Was a proverb, illus- 
trated by Miller, from Eecl. 
255, 6S KUvOs Tuyiy dpav. (‘GO 


and be blowed yourselves’ 
would save the vulgarism. ) 

864. Again, as it would 
seem, Dicaeopolis makes use of 
his thong over the backs of the 
pipers, whom he calls BouBav- 
Azo, ‘ drones,’ by a pun on Bop- 
Boros, ‘a bumble bee.’—Xarpe- 
bets, as from Xaupideds (like dv- 
Kdeds, kuvidevds), ‘cubs of Chae- 
ris, the bad flute-player, sup. 
16. 

867. Between émxapittw y’ 
(MS. Rav., Bergk), i.e. érexa- 
plow, ‘you are very kind,’ and 
émtxapitrws, for émcxyapirws, sc. 
amo\oovra, the choice is diffi- 
cult. Xen. Apol. Socr. § 4, 7od- 
AdKis adikotvras 7 €x Tov Ad-you 
olxricavres 7} émtxaplrws eimovras 
dmé\voav. Meineke reads érexa- 
pléa wo Eve. Schol. dvr rod kexae 
pitwpéevws Kal Kexapiopévws.— 
Iolaus, a Theban hero, as Dio- 
cles was a Megarian, sup. 775. 

868. Oc«iBabe Elmsley, and 
so Dr Holden. Miiller thinks 
that Aristophanes did not really 
understand the patois of Boeo- 
tia, and that he may have used 
forms not strictly correct. 

869. dméxiéay. Hesych. writes 
dméxezav, which he explains 
dmomece gvoavres €molnoar. 
Said to be from a verb kixw, 
though some refer it to an ob- 
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solete active of xetuar.—rdvOeca, 
‘the bloom.’ In labiate plants 
the fragrance is strongest in 
the flower. Hence y\dywv’ av- 
Getcav Theocr. v. 56. 

870. mplaco. Sup. 34 mpiw. 
Even the Attics used éricraco, 
tiBeco (Pac. 1039) as well as the 
contracted forms. 

871. dpraXixwr, ‘ chickens,’ 
Aesch. Ag. 54, révov épradixwv 
édécavres. The ‘ four-winged lo- 
custs’ seem alluded to inf. 1082. 
Miiller assents to Elmsley’s 
opinion, that the four-legged 
game is really meant, as if he 
had said rév rerparbduv. The 
antithesis, perhaps, would be 
more marked, if between birds 
and beasts. 

872. KoddKopaye. Like xon- 
Adpa, Pac. 123, the KéAué was 
some kind of coarse, cake or 
bun, perhaps of barley or spelt, 
or like the Scotch bannock.— 
Bowwridiov, like daxruMdcov (i), 
olkidiov, ‘Epyticov (Pac, 924). 

874. wWiabods, ‘mats.’ It is 
a favourite custom of the poet 
to combine a number of things 
of the most heterogeneous de- 


ixtidas + €vvdpous, eyyéhers Kewzraidas. 
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scription. Cf. Vesp. 676. Eeel. 
606. 

875. atrayas, ‘ woodcocks,’ 
‘attagen Ionicus,’ Hor. Epod. 
II. 54. Av. 297.—@adnpls is 
probably a bald coot, the root 
gad meaning a white patch, as 
in gadaxpds.—rtpoxidouvs, men- 
tioned also in Pac. 1004 as a 
Boeotian bird, and in Av. 79, 
but we cannot identify the 
species, 

876. Walsh, in his transla- 
tion, neatly renders yeuay dpve- 
dias ‘fowl-weather.’ The names 
of winds take this termination, 
as Kaklas, yovlas Aesch, Cho, 
1067, cuvkoparrias Equit. 437. 

879. okddoras, ‘moles,’ The 
creatures next mentioned, be 
they otters, badgers, or weasels, 
are jocosely enumerated, though 
mere ‘vermin,’ in order to close 
the list with that most famous 
of delicacies, the Copaic eel. 
See Pac. 1004. Lys. 25. 702, 
maida xpnoThy Kdyarnrhy éx 
Bowrav &yxedvy.—txridas, pos- 
sibly ‘rabbits.’ In Plaut, Capt. 
184, ‘nune ictim tenes,’ this 
creature is mentioned as infe- 
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rior to a hare. In Il. x. 335, 
Kr.den Kuvén is interpreted a cap 
of weasel’s or marten’s skin.— 
Whether évdpous (R.) is an 
epithet, describing an otter or 
beaver, or a noun, and whether 
évvdpes or éev¥dpias is the true 
reading, must remain doubtful. 

882. mposerety, viz. in the 
short address 885—7. Pac. 557, 
dopevis « ibav mpocetety Bovdo- 
pat Tas dumédous. The Boeo- 
tian, in a parody from a verse 
of Aeschylus in the “Om\wv 
kplows, déorrowa wevrnkovra N7- 
pnowy xopav, tells the biggest 
eel to come out of the basket, 
and perhaps it is seen wriggling 
on the stage. 

&84. Kymexapirra, for ém- 
xdptcat, ‘oblige.’ So the MS. 
Ray., and it seems as good as 
émixapirra, said to be for ém- 
xapifov (Kitym. M. 367. 19), or 
émixapitre, Which Bergk adopts. 
—For 7@de others read rade (i.e. 
Tovde, ‘come out of this,’) rete, 
‘here,’ and rqde. 

886. xXopois, i.e. to the com- 


bende yap Gavev tote 


pany at the émuixia, or dinner 
given to celebrate a dramatic 
victory. Cf. 1155.—Mopvxw, a 
well-known glutton, Vesp. 506. 
Pac. 1008. Miiller thinks the 
mention of comic choruses is 
inappropriate in the mouth of 
the farmer: but he was a theatri- 
cal critic, sup. 9. 

888. purida, cf 669. 

890. modus, ‘at last.? See on 
266, and cf. 952. 

891. dvOpaxas. ‘I will pro- 
vide you with charcoal as a 
compliment to our lady-visitor,’ 
viz. the eel. See sup. 34. 

893. Mr Green reads ékgep’ 
avrny, with MS. Rav. For why, 
he asks, should the eel be taken 
in when the brazier was to be 
brought out? It is easy to 
answer, To prepare it for fry- 
ing. There seems tooan allusion 
to the introducing a stranger to 
the house, elcw Koulfou cal od, 
Kacdvopay \éyu, Aesch, Ag. g50. 
Besides, this would better ac- 
count for the seller being anxious 
about the price, tiwd tdode, if it 
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cov ywpis elinv evtetevTAaV@pméerys. 


BOI. epot d€ Tysa TagbE TA YernoETAL; 


AIK. 
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ayapas, Téhos TaiTny yé Tov Owes epol* 


GAN’ el te Tres Tavde TeV adda, NEyE. 


BOI. ieéya ratdta wavta. 


AIK. ¢épe, mocou réyets ; 


cy ps Ss re by , 
» poptl Erep evOévd exci’? aes iwv; 


BOI. 


oTLy éot ’APavats, év Bowwroiow b€ wn. 900 


AIK. adgvas ap’ a&eus tpidpevos Padnpixas 


7 Képapov, BOL. advas 7) képapov; aX &vT exer" 


, KY f 5) a ' na 7 
aXX 6 te Tap apiv pn att, Tabe 8 avd ToNU. 


AIK, éydda toivuv cuxohavtny eave 


disappeared from his sight. But 
Miller also inclines to the 
Ravenna reading.—p7dé yap, a 
parody on the celebrated part- 
ing of Admetus from his wife, 
Alcest. 374. If the form of the 
participle is correct (and the 
critics propose several changes), 
it suggests a form of the noun 
revthavor, like \dxavov, Ppvyavor, 
éplyavov, or TevTAavos like pada- 
vos. We have teir\ov, ‘ beet- 
root,’ as the proper ‘fixings’ 
for an eel, Pac. 1o14. 

896. dyopds réXos, ‘a market- 
toll.’ The Schol. B. on Iliad 
XxI. 203 makes a singular re- 
mark; év 7@ dyopavoyik@ vipw 
"AOnvalwy biéoradrac ixOiwy Kal 
éyxedéwv TéAn. As areason, he 
gives the common opinion that 
eels are produced (cuvicravrat) 
out of mud. 

899. The Schol. 
lo for ldv, dvtl rod éyw. (Com- 
pare the Italian io.) Meineke 
and Dr Holden read idv, against 
all MSS. ‘There seems no ob- 
jection to the participle, ‘will 
you take thither when you go ?’ 

goo. ‘A@dvats, the dative of 


recognizes 


place, as sup. 697, Mapabcve 
pev Or jmev. Editors try their 
hands at some improvement, 
év ’A@avats, “A@davao’, bri y év 
"A@dvas, one MS. (perhaps 
rightly) giving év7’ for éo7, the 
Rav. é71 y dor év. 

got. The ‘whitebait’ from 
Phalerum were held in estima- 
tion, Cf. Av. 76.—Képaor, 
generically, ‘crockery.’ ‘Both 
of these commodities,’ says 
the Boeotian, ‘may be procured 
at Thebes; but we have no in- 
formers.’ Sup. 523 the insti- 
tution was satirically called 
émixwptov, 

go4. ¢éarye, ‘export. ’—évinod- 
pevos, ‘having had him packed 
up,’ like crockery in straw, or 
‘having him fastened on your 
back.’ Inf. 927 is in favour of 
the former sense. In 92g &vdn- 
cov T@ Eévw 18 again ambiguous, 
‘pack up for’ or ‘tie upon’ the 
stranger. Meineke here omits 
the verse, without the slightest 
reason but ‘suspicion.’—vi 7a 
ow, ‘by Amphion and Zethus, 
I might indeed get a good profit 
by taking him, like a monkey 
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@oTEp Képapov evdnaamevos. 
/ / Sy ty ’ \ \ if, 
AaBoipe pévTav Képbos ayaywv Kal TONU, 


BOL. vn to cto}, 
906 


® a I F py 
dmep miOaKov aditplas ToAds TrEwWY, HH YY 


AIK, Kai pnv odit Nixapyos épyetas daver. 


(ve BOT, puxkos ya waxos otros. AIK. d\W aarav Kaxov. 


NIK. tauti tivos ta hopti’ éoti; BOI. 768 eva gi10 
OciPalev, irrw Aevs. NIK. eyo todvuv odt 


gaivw Todéuta tadvta. BOLI. ri dai Kaxov wabav 


GpvaTretioval TOAEMOV Hpa Kal mayaVv; 


NIK. xai cé ye have rpos toicbe. BOI. ri ddueypévos ; 


NIK. éyo dpacw cou Tav TeptectoTwV yap. 915 


EK TOV ToEuiwy eicayers OpvadrdtOas. 
AIK. érecta daivers djta dia Opvardioos ; 


full of mischievous tricks,’ i. e. 
he’ll sell well for a tricksy 
monkey. Cf. 957. For the cus- 
tom of keeping tame apes, see 
Donaldson on Pind. Pyth. ii. 
2. 
: 908. davav. See 819. We 
have ¢gaivew twa inf. g14, 938. 
Equit. 300. 

go9. dav xaxiv. ‘All there 
is of him is—bad.’ Said rapa 
mpocdoklavy for ayabov, as in 
Equit. 184, évvedévac rh por 
dokels cavT@—kahoy, and Kkakds 
for kahws Av. 134. 

gio. 7TWd éua, aS Tov coy TOD 
mT péoBews Sup. 93. 

gti. Aevs for Zeds is from the 
Scholia. 

gi2. ti dai kaxov MSS. Hlms- 
ley omitted caxév as a gloss, and 
read raurayi. Bergk retains 
the vulgate, though unrhythmi- 
cal; Meineke, after Bentley, has 
ri 6é Kaxov radwy, and so Miller 
and Holden. Perhaps xai ri 
KaKOV K.T.D. 

913. The MS. Ray. has 7pw, 
which may perhaps be retained, 


though 7jpa has good authority 
(Par. A.). The usual phrase 
is mé\euov alpecOar, as Aesch. 
Suppl. 439.—épvareriout, Schol. 
avtl Tov dpviow. ws el ébvav 6e 
eye. 

Q14. ddckemévos (ddtkelwevos 
Elmsl.), for 7dccnwévos. 

gts. xdpw. He condescends 
to make an explanation for the 
benefit of the company. (A 
knot of people, we are to sup- 
pose, had gathered round the in- 
former.) This wick (he says, cf. 
874) in the first place is con- 
traband, in the next, it might set 
fire to the dock. The pro- 
found suggestion, especially with 
the explanation that follows, of 
course raises a laugh against in- 
formers’ logic.—The MSS. have 
é€x Twv modreuiwy vy, but the 
Aldine omits ye, which is here 
certainly out of place. 

gt7. éretak.t.\. And do you 
then make a wick throw a light, 
you wick-ed wretch ?’ (Properly, 
‘do you inform against me by 
means of a wick?’) Cf, 826. 


tinwin oe ve oO 
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jf f 
AdytAne 


AIK. veo prov Pemenns; NIK. ofuac. AIK. rit TpoT@; 


NIK. ev@eis av &s tidnv dvnp Bowsdtios 


920 


of x» > , > Xe , 
awWas av evoTreurerey €S TO VEewpLov 


oas, Bopéav émiTnpnaas péyar. 


v / id a \ la) ted 
KELTTED Aa Potro TOV vewv TO TIP ata, 


TT 


lov oh gehayowT av evOus. 


AIK. 6 kaxict artro- 


ovpere, 


cedayoivT’ av vo Tidns TE Kai Opvaddibos; G25 


Elmsley reads kat @pvadXéa, 
‘do you throw a light even on a 
wick ?’ 

g20. tl@nv. Much has been 
written on the question whether 
this word means (1) a little 
boat, a synonym of ci\¢7, ac- 
cording to the Schol. on Pae. 
133; (2) a straw of the rice- 
plant, Pliny, N.H. 18. 20. 4; (3) 
some kind of water-beetle, ¢gov 
kavOapades, Schol. The authori- 
ties, which about equally ba- 
lance, are givenin Miiller’s note. 
The ‘reed-mace,’ typha in Eng- 
lish botany, r’g@7y in Theophras- 
tus, may be the same word in 
the second sense; and if differ- 
ent, és rupny would be a slight 
change. Hamaker’s conjecture 
és oxddny is rather ingenious, 
But the absurdity and impossi- 
bility is the same, whichever 
sense we may adopt. ‘The wick,’ 
he says, ‘might be lighted and 
sent into the arsenal through 
a gutter.’ How to keep a wick 
alight in a gutter, ‘our informer 
saith not.” —émirnpijcas, ‘ having 
watched (waited) for.’ Cf, 197. 


. Haptupowa. AIK. Sua Bay avTov TOoTOMa’ ° 
, 665 pou hopeien; iv’ avtov évdnaas dépn, 
woTeEp Képapmor, va pn KaTAYA Pepopmevos. 

a 


925. The middle cedayetobar 
(like radatrwpeicba, amope- 
gAa) occurs also Nub. 285.— 
For eiévs, the correction of Pier- 
son, Dr Holden adopts from 
Fritzsche ai vys from one MS., 
most having ai v7is. 

926. papripoua. He has had 
a smart thwack with the thong 
(724).—évdyjoas, cf. go4. 

927. Most copies give pépw. 
Dr Holden reads évijcw pépew 
with Elmsley. ¢épy is given as 
a var. lect. in Par. B. Mr Green 
thinks the first person might 
mean ‘that I may tie him up 
and give him (to the Boeotian) ;’ 
but gépew must refer to carry- 
ing the bundle to Thebes. Cf. 
932. The reading dépw pro- 
bably came from 5és wo preced- 
ing. —opurov, ‘matting.’ Cf. 72. 

928. The MSS. give gopoi- 
pevos, Which arose from mistak- 
ing the @ in xarayvivac for the 
& in kardyew. Most critics 
omit the verse; but it seems 
more reasonable to retain it 
with depduevos, the reading of 
Elmsley, which is also much 
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XOP. &dnaov, & BédXtTLOTE, TO 
el a \ 3 \ 
Eevm KaN@s THY euTroNy 


“7 ll 
OUT@S OTS 


av un pépwv Kkataén. 


AIK. éwot pernoes tadt’, eet 


n r \ 
TOL Kal vpopet AaNOV TL KAL 


Tupopparyes 


KadNws Oeoicw €yOpov. 


XOP. ti ypnoetai ToT arta; 


AIK. rayypnotov ayyos €oTal, 


KpaTnp KakOV, TpiTTNp OLKaY, ~~" 
gaivery vTrevOvvous Avyvod- 


xos, Kab KUAE 


Ta TpaypatT eyKvKacOat. 


XOP. was & av memoWoin tis ay- 


OTP. 
939 
935 

navi? yi u 
avT. 940 


/ , if 
YEl@ TOLOUT@ YPWLEVOS 


>) > / 
KaT OLKLAV 


better suited to the sense, dum 

portatur, popetcAac being applied 

to one borne along in a course, 

as Pac. 144. See inf. 944. 
g29. See go4. 

933. For érel roc and érei roe 
kai ct. Pac. 628. Ran. 509, Eur. 
Med. 677, waduor’, émel Tor Kat 
copys Seirar ppevis.—)aor, the 
proper word was cafpov, ‘he 
sounds porous and fire-cracked,’ 
i.e. like cracked pots he will re- 
quire extracare. Being alittle 
man (gog) Nicarchus is bundled 
up in straw and hung head- 
downwards (945) on the back 
of the sturdy porter, while 
sundry pokes and pinches are 
given to make him cry out. 
Persius, 1. 21, ‘sonat vitium 
percussa, maligne Respondet vi- 
ridi non cocta fidelia limo.’ 


936. madyxpnoror, ‘fit for any 
use,’ The uses suggested are 
all ingeniously borrowed from 
crockery, and this seems to 
show that candelabra, A\aumrfpes 
or Avxvoixor, Were sometimes 
of terra-cotta. 

940. merooin, This may 
be either the present of a re- 
duplicated form emol@w, like 
Tep~vkw, Sedolxw, Es7HKw (though 
such forms were more common 
in the Alexandrine poets), or 
the optative of the perfect, like 
mapadedwxoey Thuc. vit. 83, 
é€oBePjkorev ib. Il. 48, éxmegev- 
yotnv Oed. R. 840, and a few 
other such forms. Cf. Ran. 813. 
Equit. 1149. Av. 1350, 1457. 
TH TweToLdnoe Occurs in I. Kpist. 
ad Corinth. x. 2. Hesych. remo- 
Oxoes* Pappyoes. 
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Toaovd ae WohodvTt; * 
AIK. icyupov éotw, oyal’, dot’ 
ovK av KaTayeln ToT, él- 
Tep €K TTOOOY 
KATW Kapa Kpe“alTo. 


XOP. 7}6n Karas Eyer cor. 


- 945 


BOI. pAX@ yé Tou Oepidderv. 


943. Wodpovvrr. A joke be- 
tween the cracked sound of the 
pot and the noisy chatter of the 
informer. (Schol.) 

944. Note the purely hypo- 
thetic use, which is rare, of 
elrep here and sup. 923.—Karw 
kapa, like an empty wine-jar 
carried with its mouth down- 
wards, Pac. 153, KaTw kdpa 
plas we Bovxodjoerat.—For xa- 
tayein A. Miiller reads kard- 
fevas, which Dr Holden approves, 
believing with Cobet that the a 
is short in the oblique moods 
though long in the indicative, 
e.g. inf. 1180. Vesp. 1428. But 
a ialse analogy is drawn from 
éikw and dddva, the root of 
aNioxovac being short, that of 
dyviva long, as in dyn, ‘a frac- 
ture’ or ‘fragment,’ Aesch. Pers. 
425. Eur. Suppl. 693. Pind. 
Pyth. 82, where it means xap- 
mi. Hence the aorist infini- 
tive is dia, like mpaia. The 
long @ in éd\wv is due to a 
peculiarity of the augment, like 
édpwv from dpaw. 

47. p&drw vyé ro. ‘Yes, I 
think I shall get a harvest out 
of him!’ i.e. a good profit, ef. 
g06, 957. (Possibly he may 
mean, ‘they'll take me for a 
reaper,’ i.e. carrying straw in a 
bundle.) 

948. A. Miiller and Dr Holden 
adopt Meineke’s alteration viv 


Gépige kal mpdcBadd’, the MSS. 
giving cuvGépige. (Meineke now 
reads Bé\ticre od Oépife Kal Tod- 
zo AaBwv.) It is clear that 
either this imperative or rodrov 
AaBev is interpolated ; in favour 
of retaining the latter is the 
metre of 938. But the sense 
appears to turn on cuKkopayrny 
being used unexpectedly for 
owpov (not, as Miiller says, for 
mpos mavra dewov). To ‘shoot 
rubbish on any heap’ was a 
phrase for gettingrid of a worth- 
less thing. Here it is wittily 
assumed that some sycophants 
had been “shot” already; and 
so the Chorus says, ‘take this 
man too and add him to any— 
sycophant-heap.’ Mr Green (and 
probably others) take the syn- 
tax to be mpicBadrXe ouxopdvrny 
mpos mavra, ‘take and apply your 
sycophant to what you will.’ 
Mr Hailstone rightly construes 
mpos mavra ocukoparvrny, but 
wrongly (I think) explains ‘take 
this man and apply him as your 
engine against any informer you 
like.” The Schol. rightly ex- 
plains it, pos mavra 6¢ cuxopav- 
Tyv dvrt Tov elirety cwpdy.—rpo- 
ParX, the reading of Aldus, 
adopted by Bergk, has rather 
a different sense, like that of 
tossing food to adog, Cf. Nub. 
489—91. Soph. Aj. 830. 
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XOP. arr, & Ear BértTIcTEe, +ovv- 
GepiSe Kal TovtTov AaBwv mpoaBarr OCrraL 


Bovre dépwv 
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Tpos TavTa osvKopavTny. 


AIK, porus y évédnoa tov Kax@s atroXovpevor. 


/ / 
aipov AaBav tov Képanov, @ Bora tre. 
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c / ‘ , Sih ’ , 
UmoKuTTe Tav TAA Lov, lopnuye. 
AIK. yews Katoices adtov evhaBovpevos. 


216) 


/ \ v OX e , ? 2) 8, A 
TAVTWS [EV OlTELS OUdEV UYLES, GAN Ouws 


oy la) U v \ / 
Kav TovTO KEepdavys aywv TO PopTiov, 


’ te lal , idA 
evdalpmovnaers cuKopavTav ovveKa,, 


OEP. AAM. A:xaozronu. 


AIK. ri éot1; Ti we Bo- 


avpeis; OEP. 6 te 


exéheve Aapaxos ce tavtnol Spaypuis 


g60 


> \ rat ’ a r lel n 
els Tovs Xoas avT@® petabodvar TAY KLyNov, 


Tpiav paxuov 8 éxéheve Kwrad éyyeduv. 


porus. See 8go. 

- Q54. UrdxuTTe k.7.X. See on 
860o—1. Ismenias is here ad- 
dressed in a diminutive, as 
*Apurras, in Theocr. vil. 2, is 
*"ApurTixos in ver. 132. 

955. karoloes, ‘mind you carry 
him down into the country care- 
fully.’ Compare xaram\ely, xatd- 
yeoGa, of ships coming to land. 

956. mdvrws, ‘anyhow,’ or 
‘it is true that you will be taking 
goods of little worth, but still 
be careful,’ GAN éyuws etrAaBot 
(not cicers, as Miiller gives it), 

958. evdarmovjcers. ‘You'll be 
a lucky fellow as far as inform- 
ers are concerned,’ i,e. we have 
plenty more of them for you at 
Athens. Miiller misses the point 
in translating quiete vivas, 

959. Bworpeis. Cf. Pac. 1147. 
Hom, Od, x11, 124, Bworpety re 
K paraiiv, 

g60. éxéXeve Elmsley. The 


952. 


MSS. here give éxéXeuce, but the 
imperfect is generally used in 
narrating a command, as in dyo- 
pagew and évoudgecba. Cf. 1051, 
1073. A-servant of Lamachus 
comes up and demands for his 
master a share in the good 
things. He offers to pay; but 
the demand ismore than Dicaeo- 
polis will submit to. From this 
scene, as Miller remarks, to 
the end of the play the contrast 
is drawn between the blessings 
of peace and the horrors and dis- 
comforts of the war.—dpaxujs, 
‘for this drachma,’ or ‘at the 
price of.’ Cf. 812, 830.—rpidy 
dpaxvewv, not, perhaps, the real 
price of an eel, but specified to 
show how much that delicacy 
was prized. 

961, és rovs Xéas. For keep- 
ing the ‘Feast of the Flasks,’ 
an old vintage-custom on the 
second day of the Anthesteria. 


AXAPNH® 


AIK. 6 qoios oftos Adwayos tiv éyyedur; 


OEP. 6 dewvos, 0 TaXavpwwos, Os THY Popyava 


Warne, ay oes KaTATKLOUS ogous. 


AIK. ot« av = AV’, «i a yé ol THY aoTrioa* 
Rage emt Tapixes Tous ogous oe vt 


a id 


966 


eyo Ss euaurg ape AaBov 76 hoptioy 


eloelys UTAL TTEpLyoV KiyNav Kai Kovrixev. 970 


XOP. cides @ cides 6 Taca TEAL TOV dpovipov avdpa, 


\ id J 
TOV vTEpcogor, 


°’ 


ot yer oTretoapevos euTopiKa ypnuata Suep- 


TONAY, 


64. In Il. v. 289 Ares is 
called tadavpwvos modenorns, 
whence the epithet is applied to 
him also in Pac. 241.—kpadat- 
vey is also Homeric. Cf. Aesch. 
Theb. 384, tpets katackious )o- 
gous cele, kpavous xaitwua. Pac, 
1173, Tpels Nopous ExovTa. 

966. rhv domida is said rap 
trovoay for rihy wuxr'v.—eémi 
tapixe, ‘no! let him shake 
those crests of his over salt 
fish,’ i.e. the ori nuepav Tpiav. 
See Pac. 563. inf. rro1. The old 
reading was éml rapixy, cor- 
rected by Dobree and Reiske. 
The Schol. probably had the 
dative, for rapixn éabiwy or- 
Xfécdw points to the idiom 
maiew é€p aNd, sup. 835. Dr 
Holden also thinks xpadawérw 
is put mapa mpocéboxlay for ga- 
yoru. 

968. dmonyatyy, Schol. édv 
5é Oopv8y 7 oféws- Bog. The 
meaning is not clear. Miiller 
thinks the imperious loud voice 
of Lamachus is meant, sup. 
572, but perhaps dromwdiy is 
rather the sense, ‘if be doesn’t 


E. 


hold his tongue, he shall have a 
taste of my good strap’ (723). 

70. wmai, ‘coopertus alis,’ 
Miller. The Schol. says the 
words are quoted from some 
ditty. The meaning more pro- 
bably is, ‘to the rustling sound 
of the wings.’ Soph. El. TIL 
xoNKHs wvmral oddmvyyos pear. 
Inf. 1o0o1.—xoyixwr, said to be 
the same as kooctg@wy, some un- 
known bird which we may call 
for convenience ‘ black-bird.’ 
kixdar and kéyryor are combined 
in Ay. ro8o, 1. 

971. A system of paeonics 
interspersed with cretics now 
follows, composed of strophe 
and antistrophe, the last verse 
of each being trochaic tetra- 
meter. In this the Chorus 
praises the foresight of Dicaeo- 
polis, and denounces the war 
with the Spartans, which they 
had before advocated (291 seqy). 

ib, mdoa mb, i.e. mwavres 
moNirat, the spectators. —ola 
k.7.\., ‘what markect-wares he 
has got to dispose of by his 
truce.’ Cf. 199. 
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, , f nf ’ \ fal / / 
avTopata tavt ayaba Tadé ye Topiterat. 
| ovdemot eyo LoXepwov olkad’ vrrodé£omat, 


980 


/ 3 +h ad, 
SE ae OTL (IONS: ae Edu, Wt 
OoTls emt TavT aya? exovras ETiKMMATAS, 


ePmy 


} cipydoaro TavTa KAKa KQVET PETE Kakeyel, 


Beit KAPAyYETO, KQL TPOTETL TONAG TpOKANoUpEVOU, 


| dive, kaTaxeco, AaBE THVSE prota ay, 


oe 


Tas eapanas UTE TOAV ee ETL TO Tupl, 
e€exer O yuadv Bia Tov oivov éx Tav dytrédov. 


974. ev olxta, viz. the mats 
and the wicks, sup. 874.—yN- 
apa, ‘warmed up,’ ‘served hot.’ 
‘the « is long, as in xyNew and 
prrd, and ydiavets in Lysist. 
386. In Eccl. 64, éxdcarvouny 
éotaoa, Bergk reads éxpawounp, 
from Bekker’s Anecd. 1. 72. 28, 
But Atapov occurs in Homer, 


976. 7T@édé ye, i.e. if not to 
the war-party. 


979.  Ilé\euor, personified, 
as in Pac. 236.—rdy ‘Apudé.or, 
the drinking-song or oxo.y 
(preserved by Athenaeus) in 
memory of the tyrannicides. 
Vesp. 1225, ddw 6€ mpwros ‘Ap- 
poviov, défec 6é ot.—tap’ épol, 
‘at my house,’ not ‘next to me 
at table.’ 

g81I. mapoimos, not ‘ tipsy,’ 
but ‘insolent in his cups.’ Cf. 
Soph. Oed. R. 780, cade rap’ 
olvy. The common form is rdp- 
cowos.  Elmsley, followed by 
Meineke and Dr Holden, read 
rapowiKds. in Vesp, 1300 we 
lave mapowKwraros. So isyv- 
pos and loxupixwrepos in Plat. 
Theaet. p. 169 8. 


982. darts. See 645.—émt- 


kwudoas, a metaphor from a 
party of ckapacral suddenly en- 
tering a private house, like Al- 
cibiades and his friends in 
Plat. Symp. p.212 p. So éée- 
KOUaTE, ‘went off with a gal- 
lant,’ Eur. Andr. 603. 

983.  avérpere. The wine- 
jars were overturned or smashed 
in the hostile efsBodal, and the 
wine lost. See Pac. 613. 

984, mpoxaNounévov, ‘though 
I made him many an offer of 
peace.’ The incident, if historic, 
is important, ag showing that 
the Athenians had already made 
the Spartans many overtures 
for peace in the early part of 
the war. See also Equit. 7945 
“ApxemroNeuov oe pépovros Thy 
eipjnyny ékeoKédacas, Tas mpeo- 
Petas 7 daredhatves, Where the 
plural wpecBelas is equally sig- 
nificant, but the verb is in the 
present tense. 

985. iror7nclav, sc. KUALKa, 
‘this loving-cup.’—rds ydpaxas, 
Pac. 612, bs & drat 7d mpwrov 
d&kxova’ EWodnoev tiptreXos. 

987. aumré\wv, map vm. for 
TOY aupopéwy. 


a pacon) is lost at the beginning 
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r v \ U 
* * * cai T emi TO SetTVOY dpa Kal peyada 


6) povet, 988 
Tob Biov & eEéBare Seiya tude Ta TTEpa “igo 
TOV Oupan, 
® Kuzrpids tH Kary Kai Xapice tais bidass 
Ev aie Avardaryy, 
@$ Kandoy éxyovca TO 1 poawrrov ap 
Oaves. 990 
TOS av ewe Kal oé TIs”Epws Evvayayou AaBor, 
w@oTEp O yeypaupévos, Exwv orépavov avOémwov ; 
) Tavu yepovtioy laws vevouiKds me ov; 


° , 2) V / na > »” ray 
adda ce AaBOv Tela SoK@ Y av ETL mT poo Barety 


Something (apparently  tatr’ dp’ edrpicwros 7p (elpjyn), 


ovaa ovyyerins é€xelvov. today’ 


éXdv-! 


of the verse, which it is not ads \avOdve. Peace, says the 
easy to restore. The sense Schol., is favourable to mar- 
suggests viy 6’ 8 ye (or dde) riage and to festivity, and thus 
Ka0nr’ él 7d Seirvov. But the to Cypris and the Charites. 


elision in xd@yra can hardly be 
defended (see Vesp. 407. Nub. 
42, 523. Av. 1340, where there 
is crasis rather than elision), 
and the Schol, explains the lost 
word by orovdafe: mepl 75 Getr- 
vov.—peyo Xa ppovet, in allusion 
to the refusal sup. 966. 

g89. Tdée rd mrepd. It would 
seem from rade that the Chorus 
were on the stage; at least, 
they were on the raised plat- 
form on the orchestra, near 
enough to see pretty closely the 
feathers that had been thrown 
out by Dicaeopolis to show the 
good cheer in preparation. 

990. &pa, with the imper- 
fect, as sup. go. Pac. 22, 566. 
Kquit. 382. ‘O lovely Peace! 
foster-sister of Cypris the fair 
and those dear Graces! Ah! 
litile did we know all this time 
how beautiful was your counte- 
nance!’ Compare Pac. 618, 


For the personification of Aca\- 
hay see Lysist. Melia’ 

got. mws avy x.7.r. *O that 
some Cupid would take and 
bring you and me together, like 
the god in the picture, with a 
chaplet of flowers on his head !’ 
Some well-known painting of 
Eros is alluded to, the Schol. 
says by Zeuxis, which is likely, 
as he had come to Athens at 
the beginning of the war. 
Aesch. Enum. 50, €l6)v ror’ 767 
Puéws yeypappévas detrvov pep- 
otcas. Ran. 538, uaddov @ ye- 
ypauuevnv elxov’ éoravat. 

994. Tpla mpocBareiv. ‘Now 
that I have got you, I hope, old 
as [ seem (&re), to have three 
throws,’ a metaphor from the 
grappling of wrestlers, whence 
w yAuKkeia mpooPodn, ‘O sweet 
embrace!’ Hur. Med. 1074. 
Suppl. 1134. The phrase is, of 
course, ambiguous: see iMquit. 
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: a“ Se EN b) aN ” >, , , 
 TPWTA MEV AV UPLTERLOOS PpYoV EAaTAL MAKpOV, 


€l7a Tapa Tove véa pooxXlOLa TUKIOwD, 


996 


\ x / ¢ iO ” ¢ , 5OL. 
Kal TO TPLTOV n MEPL os opxov, O YEP@V OO,” 


\ \ \ ’ > fal igs > Ud 
Kal Tept TO Ywplov EXadas aTrav eV KUKAG, 


ef ’ % ’ ’ 7) ’ b! a ’ \ cal 
aoT aneige Vat © AT AUTWVY KAME TALS VOU- 
al 


pnviats. 


Jiao 


r ’ - ’ \ , 
KHP. axovere Xeo" Kata Ta TaTpLa TOvS yous 
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/ CN o , rau se » ’ ie 
TiWeEly VTO THS TAaATLUYYOS’ OS av €KTL) 


a r -~ lA 
TpwoTigTos, aaxcy Krnaipa@vtos drrerat. 


AT1IZ 2 a 3 a > 5) ! 
AIK. @ matdes, @ yuvaikes, ovK nKOVOaTE ; 


A rs rt . , , 
Ti Spate; TOU KNnPUKOS CUK AKOVETE ; 


avafipatter , eEomTare, TpeTeT , APENKETE 1005 


1391. Av. 7256. Hor, Epod. 
x. 15. Schol. A\aSav ce icxiaw 
ovyyevésbat oo Tpis Kal mo\da- 
xis. ‘he lines next following, 
describing the planting of vines, 
fies, and olives, on the conclu- 
sion of the peace, have also 
allusive senses, as pointed out 
in Miiller’s note. Schol. cau- 
Kas ws Piroyewpyos a\Anyopel ws 
e7l TUVsVCLaS. 

097- nyepls, a cultivated vine, 
which we cannot distinguish 
from dumendis. Od. v. 69, juepis 
nowwoa, TEOnEL O66 GTaPvATou. 
For wécxos, a young shoot, cf. 
Il. xt. 105, “léns €v Kvnpoiat didn 
pooxoro Avyouoww.—For spxov, *a 
row,’ most of the copies (not, 
however, the Schol.) give x\a- 
doy. Dind. gives dcyov (=pbdc- 
xov) with Elmsley, éfov Bergk, 
— mepi TO xwptov, ‘round the 
farin.’ Liucret. v. 1374, ‘atque 
olearum caerula distinguens 
inter plaga currere posset.’ 

tooo. The festivities (sup. 
g61) now begin in earnest. 
The feasting in the farmer’s 
house, and the contrast with 


the sufferers from the war in 
various ways, conclude this play 
equally with the ‘ Peace.’ 

ib. adkovere. A formula of 


: heralds’ proclamation, Pace. 551. 


Av. 448, where xededw is sup- 
pressed.—imo, ‘to the notes of,’ 
sup. 970. 

ioo2. The prize for him 
who could drink off his flask or 
tankard first, was a skin of 
Wine (1202, 1230). Schol. ézi- 
Gero 5€ aonds meduacnmevos ev TH 
Tav Xow éopry, ed’ ov det Tors 
TiVOVTAS Tpos aywva éoTdvat, Kai 
TOV TpWTOY TLOVTA WS ViKhoCAYTA 
AauBdvew acxdv. Like the jump- 
ing or hopping upon greased 
ackol, unctos per utres, at the 
*Aokadia, the fun consisted in 
the probability of a fall. Here 
the name of some pot-bellied 
sot is given instead of that of 
the wine-bag. Miiller quotes a 
passage of Antiphanes, rodrcy 
ov 6.’ olvopduyiay cal maxos Tod 
cuaTos doKdy Kadovot mayres 
ovmixaptot. 

1005. avaBparrew, ‘to braise,’ 
seems applied to the cooking of 
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Ta ae TAYEWS, TOUS arepavous aveiper® haaad | 
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épe Tovs CBedioxous, tv’ avareipw Tas Kiydas. 
XOP. Snr@ ce THs evBouvrias, 
parrov 6€ THs evwylas, Gree VA 


avOpwre, THS Tapovons. IO1O 
AIK. ti éj7’, éwevdav tas Kxvydas 
OTTwWLEevas LONTE ; 
XOP. vipat o€ Kal TOUT ev Aéyeu. 
AIK. 76 wip viockadeve. Ahir 
XOP. Feovcas os payerpexas tart hia t oy Ors 
Koyrbos TE Kal OeLTUNTLKDS me) dso, 


auTe Stakovetr as ; 


TEQ. olpov Tdas. 
TEQ. avnp Kaxodaipov. 


‘ 


Litt 6 en tlf 


i} 
a. 


AIK. @ “Hpdknres, TIS OVTOGL ; 
AIK. 


KaTa TeauToOV VUV 


TpETrOv. 


TEQ. 6 pirrare, orovdai yap eioe col move, 
HETpHoOY ElpyUNsS TL pol, 


game; cf. Pac. 1196. Ran. 509. 
—OpeNKeTe, SC. Tw OBEXAWY. SO 
veru seems allied to Fepiw. 

1006. aveipere, lit. ‘ string 
on,’ i.e. put in a row on a cord 
or bandage; compare serta and 
sutiles coronae. — 6f«XicKous, 
‘hand me those skewers, that 
I may truss the fieldfares.’ 

1007. avamreipw. Elmsley re- 
marks that meipew is seldom 
used by the Attics. Compare, 
however, 796, and Eur. Phoen, 
26 (if the passage is genuine), 
opupav cinpa Kévrpa diameipas 
pécov. 

1009. puaddov 6é, i.e. Kal Ere 
parrov. For the syntax of ¢7rAo 
see Kquit. 837, (7\d oe ris 
eby\wrrias. (In Vesp. t450 read 
(N\G oe ris ebruxias, 6 mpéofus 
ol weréorn x.T.X.) 

1013. Kal rovr’. ‘There, too, 


I020 


* , 3) sv, 
KaV TEVT ETN. 


I think you are right,’ viz. in 
fancying I shall envy you.— 
Umockxadeve, ‘rake out the ashes 
from the bottom of the grate,’ 
—-addressed to one of the ser- 
vants. 

Io(s. mkovgas K.7T-A. ‘Da 
you hear how cookishly and 
spicily and dinnerly he serves 
himself?’ Soph. Phil. 286, xadec 
Tt Bara 790° bard oréyy wovov dia- 
Kovela Gat. 

101g. KaTd ceavTov, 1.e. Tip 
kara geautov ddov, ‘take your 
own road,’ don’t come my way. 
Cf. Nub. 1263, where the same 


verse occurs, and Vesp. 1493, 
Kara cauTov dpa. 
1o2zr. pérpnoov. He holds 


out a diminutive cup made from 
a hollow reed with a knot (yévu) 
for the bottom (1034). The 
orovoai are treated as ii samples 
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TEQ. émetpi8nv amorécas TO 
Boe. 
TEQ. azo saul ea Bor ot Boswtuoe. 


AIK. @ TptaKaxodaipeoy, eita AevKov _GuTréyer 5 


LEO. xai tadta pévtose v7) AV omep pb expepérny 1025 


omuwnev Tact BortTots. 


AIK. ciza vuvi rod déer; 


TEQ. avorora tapOarpyo Saxpiov 7d Poe. 
arr’ et Te Kndee Aepxétou Puraciou, 


TE SD eipTy pe TOPEApO TAXY. 


AIK. aX, & rovnp’, ov Onporvev@v Tes 


TCEQ. 7 ee ge 


AIK. ov« éotw, adda Kae pos Tod MHutranov. 


TEQ. od & adXa pot otaraypov eipnyns eva 


> \ F § ; : 
els TOV KaXajicKov évoTada£ov TOUTOLVIL. © 


of wine, as sup. 187.—xdy, i.e. 
kal é€av perpys x.T-A. Some 
would call this an instance of 
ay ‘‘consopitum,”’ or redundant. 
A. Miiller refers to Vesp.g2 and 
Lysist. 671.—7év7’ érn, ‘if only 
for five years.’ Cf. abrac pév 
eiot wevTerets, Sup. 188. 

1022. émerpiByv, ‘I am a 
ruined man through the loss of 
my two cows.’ Between Bois 
and Bowbstios there is probably 
an intentional play.—a7o v- 
djs, a deme of the Oeneid tribe, 
between Athens and Thebes. 

1024. Aevxoy, i.e. you ought 
to put on mourning for their 
loss.—Soniros, lit. ‘in cow-dirt,’ 
meaning éy maocw dyabots. So 
Equit. 658, cdywy’ dre bn “yvwv 
Tos BoNiras nrTnuévos, for Bowy 
cpus. 

1029. wmrdhewWov. Anoint the 
eyelids underneath, as in the 
treatment of ophthalmia, Plut. 
721. 

1030. ot—rvyxavw. ‘I am 
not at present the parish doec- 


Lt 
reve ,: 


tor.’ Miiller quotes Plat. Gorg. 
Pp. 455 B, d7av wepi larpay aipé- 
cews 7) TH TWOAEL GUANoyos. Add 
p. 514 D, ef emexyetpyoavtes 6n- 
pooevey TapexaNoduevy adAnAous 
ws ikavol iatpol évres. Apol. p. 
32 A, avayKotoy eote TOV TH byte 
peaxovmevoy Umép TOD Sexalov, Kal 
ef wé\Na OAlyor xpbvov cwhjce- 
cOat, (dwwrevew ara Ly Snwoat- 
ever. The Schol. gives a se- 
condary sense, ‘my position is 
not that of a public man,’ ob 
Kown éomecaunv, Tovréste oly 
Ty wore, idla 6é kal éuavr@ 
pévy. The public medicine- 
men at Athens at this time was 
Pittalus, inf. 1222. Vesp. 1432, 
olTw 6€ Kal od taparpey’ eis Ta 
IlirraXov, sc. dbauara. Here the 
copies vary between 7od and 
Tous, SC. wabnras. Bergk adopts 
the former, which is the read- 
ing of MS. Rav. in 1232. 

1031. 7w Bde is put zap’ 
vrévo.ay for THphahwe. 

1033. gv 6 adda. 


gt. 


See on 


1636 


NY TWS Koplorepmat Tw Bee. 


ai (eS 


VN 


ol re 


AIK. ovd’ av orpiBirextyE adn amidv olpoté 
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TOV. 


TEQ. oiuat Kaxodaiwwv cotv yewpyotv Boidiow. nee 
XOP. avnp avedpneéev tr tals ttC<CS<C;<SC«S~S~«~ 


a ¢€ , ’ ” 
aTovoaiow 10U, KovK éoL- 


? \ , 
Kev ovdEVL peTadwcety. 


Ae 


i te fz 
AIK. Karayet ov TS yopors TO = Awiiologo 


Tas ontias atabeve. 
XOP. tixovcas dpOiacpatwr; c 


AIK. orrate tayyéreva. 


LAA wh 
ann’ ‘ 


XOP. avoxreveis Ayo pe Kal 


\ / / 
TOUS YyElTOVaS KVioNn TE Kal 1045 
dwvn TovavtTa NacKwy. 
’ a an ' p Te 
AIK. owzdre tavti nai xadras EavOifere. wid 


ITAP. AccacéronX.. 


AIK. tis ovtoci tis ovtoct ; 


IIAP. emrenape Tus got vuudlos TauvTl Kpéa 


eK TOV yYanov. 


AIK. cars ye movdv, dates Hp. 


IIA \(cxcdeve & éyyéar oe, TOV Kpedy Xap, 1051 


iva fa) OTpaTEvoLT , adra Bwotn pEvon, 


’ ‘ b] aa / >’ , Ld 
es Tov adaBacrov Kvabov eipnvns eva. 


1035. o00’ av, sc. éyxéatue. 
The adverb is unique in its 
kind, and of uncertain origin. 

1037. Tats orovdais, ‘by his 
treaty.’ Dobree’s conjecture, év- 
eiankev, though probable, is 
quite unnecessary. 

1041. orabeve (to an attend- 
ant), ‘broil the cuttle-fish’ (or 
perhaps, ‘the pieces of cuttle- 
fish’). Some parts of this un- 
gainly creature are still used 
for food. Eecles. 
Tis onTios Tuyywva TepLonotecev 
éaralevuévacs. ibid. 554.—yop- 
64s, ‘chitterlings,’ portions of 
the entrail, still eaten with 
relish by country people. For 
the genitive cf. 245, 

1042. dpAiacuarwy, his com- 


126, worep el 


mands uttered in a loud voice 
that all may hear them. 

1048. Enter a bridegroom’s 
“best man,” with a request 
that his newly-married friend 
may be exempted from service 
for the honeymoon at least.— 
kpéa, slices of meat from the 
marriage-feast, a common pre- 
sent, especially at a sacrifice. 
Pac. 192, WKets 6 kara Ti; T. 7a 
Kpéa rauvrl co pépwv. Theocr. 

139, Kal rd 62 Oicas rails 
Nivpats Mépowve kaddov kpéas 
avrixa méuyov. 

1053. dddSacror, ‘this galli- 
pot.’ Cf. Lysist. 947. adaBacro- 
Onxn in Dem. de Fals, Leg. p. 
415. —Kvabov éva, ‘just one 
noggin of peace,’—the ozov- 
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AIK. arrodep’ amodepe ta Kpéa kal pu prow Sdidou, 


OS OUK ay éyyéaye YitLov Spaywar. 


1055 


adn attni tis éotiv; LAP. 9 vupdedtpra 


deirau Tapa THS vUmdns TL cot NéEaL pove. 


AIK. 


a , e al Le 
pepe 6n, TL ad A€yELS; Ws YeAolov, @ Oeoi, 


TO Sénua THs vUudns, 0 Seital pov adodpa, 


JA * > nr \ Fe lal ’ 
OT WS GV OLKOUp!) TO TEOS TOV VUmiou. 


1060 


, a \ , vw? ew a , 
pepe Sevpo Tas omovoas, wv auTy 6@ pov”, 


c ‘ (s:) nr , , > be Ve 
oTlyn YUN OTL TOV TrONE“oU T oOUK aéia. 


ef bd ie la) ’ / a U 
Urey woe Oedpo TovEdrerTTpor, @ yUVAL. 


> > € a rn n , / 
oia@ ws Toteite ToOvUTO; TH vUEhy Ppacor, 


/ / \ 
OTaY OTpAaTLWOTAaS KaTAeyYwWol, TOUT@L 


1065 


/ ’ / A / a / 
VUKTWP adELpETW TO TEOS TOU VUudtou. 


aTropepe 


‘ , 
Tas omoveas. 


pépe THY olvnpvow, 


wy s >) YZ \ > \ , 
(V OLVOV EyYEw AaBov és Ttovs yoas.S 


XOP. kai pv 


a 2) n / 
@OTEp TL OELVOV ayyEeN@V ErrElyeTaL. | 


ear sy s nr ’ \ 
VOL TLs Tas opps averTaKas 


one ake ok ras 


1070 


AT. A.i@ movou Te Kat payar kal Aapayor. 


dat being again regarded as 
wine. 

1055. dpaxuav. See on 812. 

1058. Ti avd déyes; ‘ Well, 
now, what have you to say?’ 
Here a whispering ensues, as 
in Pace. 661. 

1062. ovk agia, not a fitting 
person for the war, i.e. to feel 
the miseries of it. Cf. 591. 
(The conjecture airia should 
not have been admitted by 
Meineke and Dr Holden. ‘Not 
being to blame for the war’ 
was no sufficient ground for 
granting the request.) 

1063. vmexe, see Pac. 431, 
gos. 

1064. 
Ray., and so 
Meineke. 


movetrac vulgo, movetre 
Dind., Bergk, 
There is some diffi- 


culty in the plural, as well as 
in the present imperative. Per- 
haps moljcov was altered to 
movetrac from ignorance of the 
idiom. Cf. Equit. 1158, oic@ 
ovv 6 dpdoov. It is likely that 
we should read ds moteicOw, 
Meineke omits the verse, 

1065. Kataéywot, when they 
put down the names in the 
military list. 

1067. olvypvow, the small cup 
for taking wine out of the bowl. 
Cf. érvijpvows, sup. 245. 

1069. dvecmraxws. ‘To arch 
the eyebrows’ was to look 
alarmed or surprised, Cf, Equit. 
631, Ta péTwr’ avéctracer. 

1071. Aduaxo. See on 270, 
Elmsley, from 1083, substitutes 
Kypvé for ayyedos. The messen- 
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AAM. ris, aud XVKoparapa Deamanee KTUTEL 5 


AD. A.iévat & éxéXevov of otpatnyot enpepon 
Taxéws NaBovta Tos AOYOUS Kai TOs ACPouS" 


“ “ na , ‘ > / 
KATELTA THPELY VipopEvoY Tas Ela Boras. 


1075 


two tos Xdas yap kal Xutpous a’toici tus 
nyyerre Anotas éuBarety Bowwrtiovs. 

AAM.io otpatnyol mretoves 7) Bedrioves. | 
ov dewda pur) Ecivat pe pnd éoptdcat ; ) 


AIK. i@ otpatevpa Trorepodauayaixor. 
KaTayEedas On OV pov. 


AAM.otuos xaxodainor, 


10SO 


AIK. BovrAes payecOar Pnpvovy TETPATITING; 


AAM. tet 


, ,’ #. wv , 
oiav Oo KnpvE ayyeXlav TyyelXé pot. 
AIK. aiai, tiva 8 ad por mpootpéxes Tis ayyerwv ; 


AT. B. Arxacomront. 


ger knocks loudly at the door on 
the stage, and Lamacius, as be- 
fore (572), comes out, dressed as 
& on Airns.—xakoparapa, paro- 
died, as Miiller supposes, from 
some tragedy, ‘brass-accoutreW’ 
perhaps having been an epithet 
of cduara, here altered to dwua- 
ra. Schol. rpayicwrepov 5é Névyee 
did 70 weyaddppnuov 700 Aapaxou. 

1073. €éké\evov. See on g6o. 

1075. wvidbpevor, lit. ‘snowed 
npon,’ i.e. ‘ all in the snow,’ ef. 
rigt. Od. vi. 130, Aéwy—és 7’ 
ela’ vduevos Kal dijuevos.—elaBo- 
Aas, the passes into Attica on 
the confines of Boeotia, in the 
neighbourhood of Phyle proba- 
bly. 

1076. wd, ‘about the time 
of,’ viz. at the present festival, 
and when least expected.—éyu- 
Badetv, the future. 

1081. ot. Emphatic: ‘ You 
have the laugh against me now,’ 


, \ Qian \ 
B. émi detrvoy tayvd 


AIK. ti éotev; 
AY. 


1085 


as I had before against you, in 
calling you mrwxos, &e. (577). 

1082. TerpamTitw, map wT. 
for rpitwudrw, Aesch. Ag. 870. 
Probably he holds to his fore- 
head, or puts on his head, like 
a crest, one of the four-winged 
locusts, TerpamrepudXloes, sup. 
871. Perhaps the old fashion 
of wearing golden grasshoppers 
in the hair (Thue. 1. 6) is al- 
luded to. The general sense 
(as the Schol. explains it) is, 
‘You can no more contend 
against me, i.e. my fortune, 
than against a Geryon with 
three lives.’ 

1084. alat. He uses in mock- 
ery the same interjection, but 
in our sense of hah! hah! ra- 
ther than ah! ah! So ge oc- 
casionally is a mere note of 
surprise.—tiva 6° av pot, per- 
haps tiv’ éuol 6’ a0, as emphasis 
on the person is required. 
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Badile, tTHv Kiatnv NaBov Kal Tov yoa. 


is lol , , ’ e \ 

0 Tov Avovi’cov yap o iepeds petatréutreTat. 
’ 9 / n , 

adr éyKover’ Seumvely Kataxwdvers TaAat. 


\ Oe ah , > ’ \ if 
TO aNrXa TaYT eoTiv TapEeTKEeVvacmEVa, 


KNivat, TpameCa, TpotKedaara, OTpwLaTa, 1090 
aotTépavot, “Upon, Tpayn pad, at opus Tapa, 
auvnrol, TAAKODVTES, onoasLovvTes, irpla, 
opxnarpises, Ta pirtad “A ppodiov, Kanal. 
arXN ws tayiota oredoe. AAM,. kakodaipov 


> / 
eyo. 


AIK. 


f ‘ al / > / 
ouyKkAee, Kal Celrvdv TLy EvoKEVACETO. 


1086. xktiornv, a box like that 
used by modern cooks in earry- 
ing hot viands. Each guest 
brought his own food, in part at 
least, the host lending the house 
and supplying the accessories 
to the feast.—y6a, an irregular 
accusative, following the ana- 
logy of xyes and xdsas, from yxoos. 
Others read yoda, as from yoevs. 

1087. lepe’s. The priest of 
Bacchus, who sat as the repre- 
sentative of the god in a seat 
of honour in the theatre (Hquit. 
536. Ran. 297), appears to have 
given a grand entertainment on 
the ‘ Feast of Pitchers,’ 

1088. deurvely, ‘ from sitting 
down to dinner.’ Hence we 
infer the Greek custom of wait- 
ing till all the guests were pre- 
sent. 

1092. duvro, ‘sponge-cakes’ 
(mentioned for their softness in 
Theoc. 1X. 21); onoapoovtes, 
‘seed-cakes;’ Irpia, ‘ sweet- 
cakes,’ made with honey. 

£093. dpxnoTpioes. ‘Dancing- 
girls, the favourites of Harmo- 
dius, —pretty girls too.’ Cf. 


kal yap od peyadrny éreypadou tv Topyova. 


1096 


Aleest. 340, od & dvridodca ris 
éuns Ta Pilrara WuxAs érwoas. 
Philoct. 434, IUldrpoxdos os cot 
maTpos nv Tad @itrara. The 
Schol. explains, ra eds ‘Apudd.or 
Koha Gouara, as sup. g8o0; but 
this involves an awkward hyper- 
baton of xadat. to which itis hard 
to find a parallel, unless indeed 
déovea or dpxovpevac be sup- 
posed to govern ra didrara. 

1095. émeypddov. ‘Yes! for 
(instead of preparing dinner) 
you were getting the Gorgon 
painted on your shield as large 
as life’ There is a double 
sense, ‘ you were enrolling your- 
self under a bad demon for 
patron,’ and therefore were truly 
kaxodaiuuv. Pac. 684, avT@ mo- 
ynpv mWpoorarny ereypaparo, 
Oed. R. 411, War ov Kpéovros 
mpootdrou yeyodwoua. We may 
per haps explain weyd\nv by dec- 
viv. ‘The Gorgon you were 
getting painted was a terrible 
demon indeed.’ 

1096. atryx)ete, SC. THv olkiav. 
Sup 479, k\ele wyxtra bwudrov. 
—evoxevagérw, supply 77 Kory. 
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AAM. rai, rai, dép’ Ew Sedpo tov yvrov epmot. h 


AIK. wai, rai, pép’ Be dedpo TV ES EOL. 


AAM.daXas Oumizas oio€, Tai, Kal KpOupua. 


AIK. uot 6é Tepe” epavip ots yap ayOopat. 


IJCO 


AAM. Opioy, Tapixous aloe debpo, Tal, car-podi ay 


AIK. xapoi ob 5n, rai, Opiov omrijo@ oO xe. 


AAM.éveyxe Sedpo TO TTEPW TA K TOD Kpavous. 


AIK. éuol dé tas parras ye va: ‘pe Kal Tas Kiyras. | 04g. 


AAM. kadov ye Kat NevKov TO Tis oTpovdod TTEpov. 


AIK. cadov ye cai EavOov 16 THs hatTns Kpéas. 


AAM. oévOpwre, Tavcat Katayehov pov TOV OTOP. 
AIK. orOpwrre, Bovdee pry BrErrewy Els Tas Kiyras ; 


AAM.7o rXogeiov eFeveyne TOV TpLOV AOpwv. 
AIK. capoi Nexavioy TAY NaYowV Sos KpEav. 


1097. ytov, the wicker 
basket in which the provisions 
for three days were carried, 
Pac: 528, 787. 

1099. Ovpiras. See 772.— 
oioe, Ran. 452. inf. 1122. An 
anomalous form, perhaps re- 
presenting the epic aorists 67- 
ceTo, dvoeTo.—carTpoi, ‘stale.’ 
Hence in Pac. 527 the smell of 
the yi\.os is represented as dis- 
agreeable, 

1102. Odnuov. Elmsley for 
6m (MS. Rav.) or 6H mat, where 
mwatis probably a metrical inter- 
polation. He compares HKquit. 
944, Snob Boelov Optov eEwrrn- 
pévov. ‘The Opiov was a slice of 
fish, fat meat, or perhaps (Ran. 
134) brain, mixed with egg, and 
placed between two fig-leaves, 
like a sandwich, and eaten hot. 

1103. TW éx Tov Kpdvous, ‘ be- 
longing to my helm.’ Miiller 
says they were fastened on each 
side of the helmet; perhaps, 
therefore, to the dado, which 
are often represented in vase- 


ore 
PLO 


paintings, and seem to have | 
been moveable plates or patches 
to protect the ears. The crests 
and feathers would be kept in 
the \omelor, a round case, some- 
what like our ‘ bandbox,’ Nub. 
751.inf. rrog. The Schol. gives 
also a variant 76 Négrov. 

1105. This early mention of 
the ostrich feather for a plume 
is worthy of notice. ‘ Nice and 
white, he says, ‘is the feather;’ 
to which the other retorts, ‘nice 
and brown is the flesh of this 
wood-pigeon.’ (The meat of all 
pigeons is peculiarly dark.) 

1108. yw BAdérev. Not to look 
at, i.e. not to cast an evil eye 
on, these fie!dfares — Boisson- 
ade. whom Dr Holden follows, 
in transposing this couplet to 
follow 1112, makes three con- 
secutive verses begin with dv. 
Opwrre, 

1110, exdmov, probably pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable, is as 
good a play on Aodetov as xpe- 
Baviras and Ki\NBavras in 1132 
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‘AAM.aAyn’ 7) tTpeydBpetes Tovs Aohous pov KaT- 


Sparen 
AIK. aX’ 7 apo Seirvou tip plwapeevy heeeeees 


AAM. dyOpore, Rovner By Tpooayopevew ee ; 


AIK, otk, adv éyd yo ais épiCopev mada. 


Rovner TrepLoog Oat, Kam urpenras Aapayo, trTr5™ 


AAM.oiw os Bpites. 


TONU. 


AS moTEpoy dxpides HOLY eaTLW, 1) KLY Nat 5 
AIK. tas axpioas Kplvel 


AAM. rai rai, caberXwv prot TO Sopu Sebp éEw dépe. 


AIK, wai rat, cd 8 aperov Sedpo Thy Xopdyy pepe. 


AAM. ere TOU OopaTos aipehicd giclee Tov Auzpov. 1120 &¥ 


ey avTéexXo Uv, Tat. 


yan a 


AIK. kai ov, trai, Tove 


avTéyou. 


AAM. tots Ki\riBavtas oice, Tat, THs acidos. 


—3, and better than Bpovrh and 
mopdh, which are expressly called 
owoiw in Nub. 394. Words of 
the same measure and termina- 
tion were regarded as_ suffi- 
ciently alike to satisfy the con- 
ditions of a pun; and a great 
many jokes in Aristophanes 
turn on this apparently shght 
resemblance, e.g. kKisridos to 
domldos, 1130—7. 

1111. GAN Wy. ‘Can it be 
that the moths have eaten my 
crests ?’—‘ Can it be that I shall 
devour this potted hare before 
dinner?’ Properly, pimapkus 
was a kind of ‘ snack’ prepared 
from the inside of a hare— 
‘hare-soup’ it is sometimes 
rendered. The Schol. has the 
form pipapkes. 

1115. Poudre (to the slave). 
‘Will you take a wager, and 
make Lamachus the umpire, 
whether locusts are 
food, or fieldfares?’ The former, 


sweeter 


we may suppose, would fall to 
Lamachus’ share on _ service. 
Hence he naturally says oiw 
ws UBplees. For repiddo0a see 


ole} 


172: F 
1II7. qoAv. 


and see on 65. 
plies iécoy etvar. 

r118—g. Kafed\oy, from the 
peg where it hung.—dd¢edor, 
from the spit or gridiron, 

1120. éAutpov. As the crest 
had its Aope?ov, and the shield 
its odyua (574), so the spear 
had its bag or case, which was 
removed by holding one end 
(dvréxec0a) of the spear and 
drawing it out. 


Supply vary, 
Miiller sup- 


I121. 7Tovde, the spit, pro- 
bably. 
1122. Kt\\iBavres were three- 


legged stands or tressels for 
supporting a shield, and were 
probably used in review if not in 
the field. Like a painter’s easel, 
or our camp-stools, this imple- 


a; 
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AIK. wai tijs ews tovs KpiBavitas exdepe. 
AAM. Pépe Scdpo ‘yopryoverroy aomidos KUKNOD. 


AIK. xapot TAAKOUVTOS ay 60s KUKXOV. 


rigs 


AAM. tai? ov Katayehos eoTw w avOporros TAATUS 5 


@anwomw money) 


AIK. tabr ot wraxods OAT eat avOpdrrots yruKUs ; 


AAM. Kcataye: ov, Tat, TovaLop. 


& TO YANKLO 
7 e 


évop® yépovta Oeidias hevEovpevor. 


AIK, catayer od 76 pérs. KavOad evdndos yépwv 1130 


KNaew Kerevwy Adpayov tov Topyacou. 


AAM. dépe Setpo, rai, Odpaka Trohemigtnyptov. 


AIK. é€aipe, wai, Odpaxa Kapoi Tov xoa. 


AAM.év rade pos Tors Torepiovs OwpyEopat. 


AIK. & 7@de Tpos Tos cumToTtas Pwpnowar. 1135 


AAM. ta otpeuat, @ Tal, Sjcov éx THs adomrlbos. 
ney, ] / 


AIK. 10 Scizvov, & mai, Sjoov éx THs Kiotisos. 


ment would shut up and so 
be readily portable. In piling 
shields, perhaps they used the 
stands to prevent damage to 
the painted devices. 

1123. KpiBaviras, sc. dprous, 
sup. 87.—7Tijs éujs, 1.e. yaorépos, 
‘to support my stomach.’ 

1126. mdarvs. This is ex- 
plained ‘flat’ in the sense of 
downright. It may also resem- 
ble our phrase ‘ broad grins.’ 
But the contrast with ydukvs 
suggests the meaning ‘bitter’ 
or ‘brackish,’ Herod. m. 108. 
The MS. Rav. has odds, but 
Miiller cites several authorities 
to show that m\aris was the 
received epithet. He compares 
also Pac. 814, dv karaxpeuwa- 
pévn péya Kal wari. 

1129. évop@, ‘I see the re- 
flexion of an old man who will 
be tried for cowardice.’ A joke 
on prosecutions for dorparelu or 
huororaéiov. LWquit. 368, diuéo- 


pat oe deNias. Plut. 382, pa 
Tw éml Tov BHuaros Kabedovpevor. 
Schol. eioi yap rues of ev édaiy 
Opavres pavrevoyTat. 

1130. ~yépwv, the same old 
man you speak of, viz. myself. 
—Topydoov, a feigned name 
(like ILnyacov) to imitate the 
Gorgon on the shield. Lama- 
chus was, as Miiller remarks, 
the son of Xenophanes, Thue. 
vi. 8.—x4av0a5e, 1.e. in the bright 
surface of the honey on the 
cake. 

1133—5. Odpak and Owpie- 
cec0a are used of drinkers who, 
as it were, protect the chest 
within. See Pac. 1286. For 
this reason a goblet is called 
oxevh Pehéwy adrewph in Vesp. 
615. 

1136. 7a orpdpara. What 
we call a soldier’s kit was tied 
to the shield. Weread of orpw- 
pariderpovcvexevacacOacin Plat. 
Theaet, p. 175 u. 
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AAM. eyo & euautd tov ydov claw AaB8ov. 


AIK. éyo 6€ Ooiwatiuov AaBav é&épyopmat. 
AAM. tiv aol aipou, Kai Bab, 6 Tai, A\aBov. 1140 


vicpet. 


BaPavag YELMEpLA TA mpaypara. 


ATK. 5 aa TO O¢t7rvoV" CuprroT used, Ta Tpaypara. 


XOP./ite oy xaipovres eT L orpariay.\ 


os avo L0.av épyeo ov ooo" \ 


fal ‘ / f i 
TO (LEV TTLVELD PS 


Te O€ Kabevdeuy 


een 


\ 


1145 


|gol S€ pryov Kal mpopudatre, | 
/ 


f 


\ / € , 
ETA TALOLTKNS ee ae rs 


\avarTpiBomeve ye TO Oeiva.» 


“Avtipayov tov Vaxados tov + Evyypapy, TOV 


PENEWY TrOLNTHY, 


1142. Miiller thinks a dis- 
tich was the original reading, 
“quum tota hac scenaversus ver- 
sui accuratissime respondeat.” 
There seems an exception how- 
ever at ri1i4—6, though we 
must allow something to the 
change of person. But a line 
beginning Tiv KioTid’ aipov might 
have dropped out from its re- 
semblance to the preceding. 

1143... ive xXaipovres seems 
addressed to Lamachus and 
his attendants, xaipovres being 
added in irony. But épxecGoy is 
addressed to the two principals, 
Lamachus and _ Dicaeopolis. 
Miiller aeutely remarks that 
this formula is a common com- 
mencement of a mapdBacrs, as 
in Eq. 498. Pac. 729. Nub. §10., 
Vesp. 1009. This passage is a 
kind of érippnudriov, as sup.664. 
It is simply a strophe and anti- 
strophe of choriambic, logaoe- 
die, iambic, and antispastic, 
preceded by eight anapaestic 


cet clad 


1150 


verses. The subject, being per- 
sonal to the Chorus, may fur- 
ther justify the name of para- 
basis which Miller gives to it. 

If45. 7@ méev, SC. O0ds éoTL, 
Miiller supplies yevjoerat. 

1149. ’Avrivaxov. This man, 
mentioned also in Nub. 1022 as 
a low dirty fellow, was choragus 
in the year when the play of 
the Aaradets was brought out 
under the name of Callistratus. 
If the Chorus are here speaking 
in their own, and not, as Miil- 
ler thinks, in the poet’s name, 
it would follow that the same 
chorus acted in both plays; for 
they complain that they were 
not asked to the dinner to com- 
memorate the victory of the 
former play. Cf. sup. 300. 
Plat. Symp. p. 173 A, Ore 7H 
TpoTn Tparyvoig evixnoey “Aya- 
Ocy TH Vorepaia a Ta emwikia 
€Ovev airés Te Kai of xopevrai. 
Antimachus was nicknamed 6 
Waxdados, the Schol. tells us, 
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sla 


@S bev aTA® Aoyw Kakws e€orécevey 0 Zevs, 
i ? \ , a , 
Os y eue Tov TAnpova Anvaia yopnyav ar- 


éxAeloe O€LTTVOD. 


I155 


ov er endorse TevOidos 


Basin = 


Seopevov, 7 8 emTnucyy 
aifovca Taparos emt tTpaTrely Ketpévn §* 


eee 


j 


oxéhrOL’ KATA pédAdoVTOS AaPeEtY 


, 7 Uy ic if / 
QvUTOU KUM) apTacaca devryot. 


1160 


ond \ ’ A \ 
TOUTO pevy avT@ KaKov év' KAP ETEpov VuUKTE- 


\ , 
plvov YEvotTo. 


4. 


aT ahev yap oixad’ €& immag las Babiten, 1165 


eira Katakerg TW adtod “peOi@v THv KEeparryy 
’Opéotns 


because (like Cleon, sup. 380) 
he sputtered when he spoke, 
émebn mpocéppawe Tovs aguvopt- 
Aobvras diaeySpeves. 

1150. The word évyypad7 is 
corrupt, as the metre of 1161 
shows. It is thought to have 
erept in from a confusion of 
this Antimachus with one who 
was a prose-writer. (Schol. on 
Nub. 1022.) Elimsley’s correc- 
tion, Tdv wé\cov, seems probable. 

1154. xopnyav, ‘when cho- 
ragus at the Lenaea.’—Il or azré- 
kveace GemvGy (MS. Rav.) there 
is a reading dmé\vo’ ddeurvov, 
‘dismissed without a dinner,’ 
and so Bergk, Dind., Meineke, 
Holden. The Schol. explains 
this latter reading by dréxdece 
éelrvwy. 

1156. émidownut. ‘May I yet 
live to see him wanting a meal 
on cuttle-fish (1041), and may 
it, ready cooked and hissing- 
hot, be Jaid on the table and 
move towards him like a ship 
coming to shore.’ There is 
some obscurity in the epithet 
mdpados, Which would seem to 


be a play between the well- 
known trireme so-called, and 
the fish being laid by some sait. 
The reading map dNés, ‘recens 
capta,’ adopted by Miller and 
Dr Holden from Thiersch, i 
hardly good Greek for é& aNés. 
It is probable that, like the 
Roman mensa, the rpdrefa was 
the moveable top or slab of a 
table, which was brought into 
the room and set on the frame 
with the dishes upon it. So 
Quint. Smyrn. tv. 281, 7 6° érépn 
awd datos det popéecke Tpdarre- 
¢av. Miillerand Dr Holden read 
érl rparé(yn ketuévyn, also from 
Thiersch, ‘when the table has 
been set.’ 

1159. Kk@7ax.7.A. A similar 
imprecation occurs Equit. 930. 

1166. mardéee is said to be 
the reading of MS. Rav. Others 
have xardéece, and so the Schol. 
must have read, for he has 
kepadyjs in his lemma. Cf. 
1180, — 'Opéorns, a foot-pad, 
nicknamed pawéuevos, and jo- 
cosely called jpws in Av. 1490, 
el yap evrixot Tis Npy TaY Bpo- 
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( pawopevos 6 b€ AiOov NaBeiv 


, / 
© Bovropevos év oKxoT@ NaBot 


TH xelpt TéXeOov aptiws Keyeruévov" 
'¢ ’ » 
érageey & Exov TOV Mappapor, 


1170 


= 


KkaTreLO auwaptov Bardot Kparivov,) 


OEP. & duses of Kar’ oikdv éote Aapayou, 


‘ Bdwp vdwp év yuTpidio Oeppaivete’ 


(i Met? ., & 
oGovia, KnpwTiy ica Ere, 
) > Que py , ip ves 
ver, pL oiguTrnpa, Naprad.op 
f ¢ / pea: a 
tine avnp TéTpwTar Kapa, OvaTryoov 


Kat TO ohupoy Tanrivoppov_éFeKxoKKiceE weyers vw 
Boer pup pp OOH Eexc e bidet” ? : 


oo TE EU GE FLEE OO eee A OTE 


I175 


, 


St 


\ \ 
T™Epl TO 


‘ Al BS 
Tappov, at ¥ 
/ 


pore 


Kal THS KEepadns KaTéaye TepL ANOov Tecwr, 


tay vixtwp “Opéorn, yuuvos ay 
wrnyels Um’ altod mévTa Tam- 
dégia. See also ibid. 712, eira 
5 ’Opéstn xratvay vodaivew, Wa 
BN pryev azodly. 

1170. méheUoy, 1.e, dvOov, mer- 
dam. 

This is jocosely called pdp- 
Lapos, after the rude weapon of 
the Homeric heroes. Meineke 
gives Tov PdpBopov with Her- 
mann. But dpBopos is a ge- 
neral term (Vesp. 259, where 
conversely and perversely Her- 
mann and Meineke read pap- 
papos), and thus the article 
seems out of place. 

1173. Kyparivov. An unex- 
pected word for tov éxdApédr. 
Schol. ob tov mounrny, adda Twa. 
adafova kal Opacdy kai mawdpevov 
Kal “éGuaor. 

1174. A messenger comes in 
haste to announce that Lama- 
chus has been wounded in the 
fray, soon followed by the ge- 
neral himself borne on a litter. 
Tt is remarkable that his death 
realiy occurred some ten years 
later under precisely similar cir- 
cumstances, Thucyd. vi. ror. 


Doubts, however, have been 
thrown on the genuineness of 
part of this speech. 

1176. 60dvma x.7.r. § Pre- 
pare lint and cerate (salve), 
greasy wool, a splint for his 
ankle!’ The unwashed wool 
was thought to have healing 
properties in the oicrérn, grease 
and sweat of an undressed 
fleece, also called oisirn. The 
Romans appear to have applied 
it moistened with wine, Inv. v. 
24, ‘vinum, quod sucida nolit 
lana pati.’ 

1179. ékkoxki¢ew (Pac. 63) is 
properly to squeeze out the pips 
from a pomegranate. Hence 
the dislocating a bone from its 
socket. The Schol. evidently 
read éexéxxucev, for he explains 
€xTparey THs appovias nXnoV.— 
maNwoppov, mahivopoor, *so as to 
start the wrong way,’ out of 
joint. 

1180. THs Kehadfs, pépos Tt, 
a usual ellipse with xarayvivat, 
e.g. Vesp. 1428, kal mws karedyn 
THs Keparts uéyo. opodpz. Here 
perhaps we should read xaréaée. 
Cf. 1166. 


1 f. 
opupov. Pratl 
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Kat Vopycv’ €Enyeipev €x THs aowidos. II8I 
' : Tui ay; 
mTidov O€ TO meya KouTOAAKVOOU Tec oLsmin “ri 
‘ ms , Son — teens sella ays ao wie % A 
Mpos Tais wéTpatat, dewov eEnvda pédrOS 
@ KrELVOY Uppa, vv TavicTaToV @ idov 
AelT@ haos ye ToUpOV, ovKEeT ci eyo. 1185 


a 


lal / > ¢€ / \ 
TocavTa éEas els VOpoppoav Tecav 
> \ A rey 
aviotatat Te Kat EvvavTa Sparrétais Wve") 
: i iat caer é 
AnoTas €XavYwY Kal KaTaTTEépyoV opi. 


- ene Z 
cdi 6 KavTOs’ GXN avovye THY Ovpav. 


AAM. attatai atrarai, 


oTuyepa Tae ye Kpvepa Tabled. 


1190 
Taras €yo 


duorAAvpaL Sopos TO ToNEmlov TUTEls. 


a DS : ns { 
éxeivo & aiaxToy av yérotTo pol, rw MTYIQ5 


—oneraeae 


, \ v > oF , 
Atxavorrohs yap av mp’ idot TeTpwpévor, 


1181—8. The genuineness 
of this passage has been sus- 
pected for several reasons. The 
first verse seems made up from 
574; and the xopurodXakvdov mri- 
ov still more evidently from 
587—9. The construction, too, 
of meooy as an accusative abso- 
lute is, as Miiller remarks, ‘‘ ra- 
rissimum ;” nor is it less difii- 
cult to make wriX\ov the subject 
to é&ntéa. There is a mock- 
tragic tone about the passage 
which is like the style of the 
poet. Meineke omits the whole 
of it; Miiller and Dr Holden 
inclose in brackets 1186—S8. 
Bergk incloses only 1181, and 
proposes uray for mecov at the 
end of the next verse. 

1185. dos ye Aldus, the ye 
not being found in MS. Rav. 
It is clearly a metrical inser- 
tion, Meineke reads Xeirw paos 
totr* obxér’ ovddy ely’ eyo. It 
may be doubted if this is Greek 
at all. The Attics do not say 


1 


ovK ovdev Névets, but od Aéyers 
ovdév, or even ovdéev ovdapas. 
1187. £vvay7g. He confronts 
his runaways, i.e. tries, though 
sorely hurt, to rally his troops. 
11g0—1225. Attempts have 
been made, by some rather 
violent alterations, to bring 
these lines into a system of 
strophes and antistrophes. The 
repetition of drrarai in mockery 
of Lamachus is itself no proof 
of any such arrangement; and 
to force 1191—4 into an iambic 
distich (the ye after rade is 
wanting in MS. Ray.) seems by 
no means a successful attempt. 
—Lamachus, it is plain, again 
uses mock-tragic language. 
1196. The yap is wanting in 
MS. Ray., but given in the 
Paris MSS., which read ei for 
dv. ‘Dicaeopolis might perhaps 
see me wounded; and then he 
might mock at my misfortunes.’ 
Flmsley and others with one MS, 
read xd7r éyxdvo. The Schol, 
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ee) ’ , a b a , 
KAT eyXavol Tats EMALS TUX aN 


AIK. attatai attatat 


APIS TO®ANOTS 


eS 
Pot Sd 
X/ tel = 


co ” /G 7 


a / ¢ \ A / 
Tav TiTOlwv, WS TKANPA Kal KVOMOVIA. 


girynoatov pe padrlaxas, @ ypvalw, 


1200 


’ / 
TO TEplITETATTOV KATLLAVOANTOP. 


TOY yap YOu TPwTOS eKTréTWKA. 


AAM.6 cupdhopa tadawa tev euav Kakav. 


IN LOL ! > , 
t@ LW TOPAVULAT@V ET WOUVOV. 


1205 


AIK. 0) i) yatpe Aapayimmov. 


AAM. otvyepos éyo. 
AIK. poyepos eyo. 
AAM. ti pe ov Kuveis ; 
AIK. re pe ov daxvers ; 


AAM. tadas éyod [79s é€v payy| EvpBorrjs Bapeias. 
AIK. tots Xovai yap tis EvpPords empatreto; 1211 


read xareyxavor, which is a vox 
nihili. The MS. Ray. gives éy- 
xaveira. The passage has been 
tampered with, perhaps from the 
uncertainty which clause was the 
condition and which the result; 
and hence the MSS. fluctuate 
between «i and ad. If these 
verses correspond with 1198 
1202, we should perhaps read 
in 1195 éxetvo 6 ovy alaxrov av 
yévoro, Aldus and two MSS. 
giving the ojv. Grammarians 
however were too fond of com- 
pleting senarii by additions of 
their-own. 

1199. kvdwvia, ‘like quinces.’ 
So pwacrol are called pHa, Lys. 
155, Eccl. go3. 

1204. Bergk would give this 
line to Dicaeopolis after r2o0r. 

1207. Meineke, by giving 
poyepos ey to Lamachus, de- 
stroys the whole fun of the 
passage, which consists in the 





jolly farmer mocking the tone 
of the suffering soldier. The 
conjecture is Bergk’s; but Bergk 
himself does not adopt what 
Dr Holden calls ‘‘certissima 
emendatio.” It would be better 
perhaps to assign to Lamachus 
Tt me ov Sdxvers; ‘Why do you 
vex me so?’ Then Dicaeopolis, 
speaking to the girl on his knee 
and taking dé«vecs literally, aptly 
replies ri we od xuvets; * And 
why do you kiss me?’ 

1210. £uvpBorqs, ‘encounter.’ 
The reply is, ‘Who ever thought 
of taking counters (tokens in 
payment; but literally ‘ contri- 
butions’) at the Feast of the 
Pitchers?’ Or we may render 
the words by ‘heavy charge’ 
and ‘making a charge.’ 

1211. Tots Xovot ris EuyuBords 
o éxpartev; is the conjecture 
of Bergk, 
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AAM. ia id Tlavav Tacav. 
AIK. aX’ ovyl vuvi tHwepov Taine. 


AAM.daBeoGé pov, XaBecbe Tod cKéXous TaTrai, 


mpooraBec?, @ diror. 


1215 


AIK. éuod Sd ye odo Tod réovs audw pécov 
mpocrdaBecO, @ didat. 
AAM. Duyyid Kapa NiO@ weTAHYpLEVOS, 


Kal CKOTOOLVLO. 


AIK. kayo Kabevdew Bovrdouar Kai otvopat 


\ A 
Kal CKOTOBLYLO. 


1220 


AAM. @ipagé pw’ é&evéyxat és tod Litradov 


Tawviaict yepoiv. 


AIK. ws tovs Kpitas p’ éxdépete’ Tod otw 6 Ba- 
oUrEVS ; 


to 


GTOOOTE fol TOV aAcKOD. 1225 
AAM.doyxn Tis euTrémnyé pou dv Gatéwy odupTa. 
AIK. opGre tovtovi Kevov. tHvedra KadXivikos. 
XOP. tyverra 547’, elrep Kareis y, © TpécBu, Kad- 


ALvLKOS. 


AIK. kai mpos y axpatov 


1212. l& id Tay td Wac- 
dv iw, Miiller after Dindorf and 
Bergk. 

1219. okorodwus. Plato uses 
this word Theaet. p. 155 p, and 
Legg. p. 663 B. 

1222. Ilitrddov, see 1032. 

1224. Kpirds, the umpires of 
the drinking-match, Bac.deds 
being the rex bibendi or presi- 
dent. ‘There is probably an al- 
lusion to the judges of the rival 
dramas. 


1225. dmédore, ‘pay me,’ as 
adebt due. Cf. 1002. 
1227. THve\\a, This word 


was a vocal imitation of the 


’ / ” ’ f. 
eyxeas apvotw €&erawa. 


ting or twang of a lute-string. 
It was used, as we know from 
Pindar, Ol. rx. 1, as an extem- 
pore accompaniment to three 
short verses of Archilochus, in 
honour of a victor at the Games, 
till the longer hymn was ready 
for performance, 

1228. elep kanes ye. ‘Since 
you challenge me to it.’ This 
use of ye after elrep with an 
intervening word is not uncom- 
mon. Aesch, Cho. 215, xav rovs 
éuots dp, elmep ev ye Tota cois. 

1229. Kalampés ye. The con- 
ditions of victory were (1) to 
drink up the cup first; (2) to 
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APIS TO®ANOTE AXAPNHS. 


XOP. rivera vuv, © yevvada’ Yoper AaBwv Tov 


9 , 
QoKov. 


1230 


AIK. &reoOé vuv adovtes & THVEMNA KANXLWLKOS. 
XOP. aN &fhopecOa ony yapw 
THVEANA KANNIVIKOY a- 


° \ \ ‘ ’ / 
OOVTES GE KAL TOV ACKOV. 


drink neat wine ; (3) to drink it 
at a draught without taking 
breath. Eur. Rhes. ovx ws ov 
Koumels Tas €uds auvorloas. 

1234. The double accusative 
is used as in Ran. 382—3. 
Pind. Ol. x1. 78. Aesch. Ag. 
174, Zjva dé Tis mpoppdvws éme- 


viiwa KNagwv. Hur. Bacch. 157, 
evia Tov evLoy ayahNbpevae Oedv. 
—The Chorus accompany Di- 
caeopolis in triumph from the 
stage in a rustic procession or 
village c@uns. The Aves ends 
similarly, rjvehXa KaddiiKos, © 
datwovwy Uméprare. 


INDEX, 


A. 


dyaua kapdias, 489 
ayAHes, 763 
dyopavbuo, 723, 824, 968 
ayopas TéXos, 896 

dé, del, 849 

Alyway drarety, 653 
“Aidos kuvj, 390 
AlsxtXos, 10 
addBaaros, 1053 
dumemapyévos, 796 
auvro, 1092 

auvaris, 1229 
"Aupideos, 46, 129, 175 
dvaBddnv trovetv, 399, 410 
dvavevew, O11 
dvarrelpew, 1007 
dvacelew Bony, 347 
dvaxvo.aivew, 791 
*"Avriuaxos, 1150 

aivdy rwi Twos, 8, 633 
"Ararotpia, 156 
dréxiéav, 869 

dmioriat, 770 
drobpdfev, 158 
ambvirrpov éexxetv, 616 
admromNoocesOat, 218 
drowwhayr, 592 
"Apybivov ddev, 780 
“Appoblov ra pirrara, 1093 
dpovpato wtes, 762 
aoKwya, 97 

“Aowacia, 527 
drepduoves, 181 
arraydas, 875 
'Agpodirn, 792 


agpvat Padnpixal, gor 
*Axala, 709 
axdvas, 108 


B. 


Baddrjvade Bderrewv, 235 
Baa Dapdcavxoy, 112 
Bed\epopivrns, 427 
BNérew OupB8popd-yov, 254 
Bowwridvov, 872 

Bowsrios vdmos, 14 
3ouwrLot, 624, 721, 1023, 1o77 
Bowrol, 873, goo 
BdXros, 1026 

BouBavros, 866 

Bwpuds, oaths by, 308 


1 ty 
yavovcbal Tt, 7 
yeypaupévos” Epws, 992 
genitive of exclamation, 64, $7 
Tepnrobebdwpot, 605 
yevpara orovéay, 187 
viv mpd yijs, 236 
T'npvovns, 1082 
yAdxwv, 861, 869 
Tépyacos, 1131 
yooyovwros, 1124 
Topyav, 575, 1095, 1184 
ypaupn, 483 
ypdew ev rolxos, 144 
ypudrr\lfew, 746 
yUros, 1097, 1138 


A. 


dectlas hevyew, 1129 
deApakounéva, 786 
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Acéideos, 14 
Aepxérns, 1028 
Ae’s = Leds, git 
Snuoxpareioba, 642 
Snumoorevew, 1030 
diadray, 990 
diamlvew, dvarewhy, 751 
Siaotpapjvat, 15 
Acxatérons, 406, 748, 823, 959, 
1048, 1084, 1196 
Atoxdjs, 774 
Avomerahafives, 605 
Stoonuta, 171 
Apdxudnos, 612 


E. 


eis Evyv, 172 

eira 6 after a participle, 2 

"ExBdrava, 64, 613 

€xkokkifew, 1189 

ExKUK\Elo Oat, 407 

éathp, 246 

é\utpov Sédpatos, 1120 

EMTAILNY, 237 

evar ibova0a, 368 

evTerevTAavmpevos, SQ4 

évridav Th TW, 251 

éfaNertTpov, 1003 

érawéoat (to decline a favour), 
485 

emvypagpecbal TL, 1095 

ETWEVELY, AVAVEVELY, 115 

émlEnvor, 318, 355, 395 

EMIT NPE, 197 

emixapitra, 884 

émyaplttw, 867 

"Hpws yeypam.evos, 993 

ETYNPUOLS, 245 

EtaéXo, 710 

Huvduwévns dpxwy, 62 

Hupimldns, 394, 494, 452, 462, 
467, 484 

Evdoplins, 612 

€x0o0b0rds, 226 

eye, painted on prows, 95 


Z. 
Leds 5077S, 435 
— lduos, 730 


tnumoty Twa puy), 717 


INDEX. 


He 


Mrvyn dikns, 684 
muepls, 997 
noOnvat TL, 2 


Q, 
Oadapual, 553 
Oacta (adAun), 671 
OciBabev, 862, git 
OciBalt, 868 
O€doyus, 11 
Puxpos, 140 
dept ee, 948 
Oéwpos, 134, 155 
Oouxvdidns, 702, 708 
Opavirns News, 162 
Opiov, 1101 
OpvadNis, 874, 916—7, 925 
Ovéorns, 433 
Judo, 321 
OupBpopayov, 254 
Oupurldat ades, 772, 1099 
Owpjocesbar, 1134 





Ie 
Tdwv, 104 
iepevs Avoviaov, 1087 
"Tepwvupos, 386 
ixtides, 880 
ihuyyeav, 581, 1218 
imavres €x Aetpav, 724 
Iv, 434 
‘Tédaos, 867 
Tounvias, 861 
"Topijyexos, 954 
toov tow pépov, 354 
irpia, Log2 
lwya=eyw, 898 


K, 
Kkabappma, TO, 44 
KahaploKos, 1034 
Kapapiva, 606 
KaTaBadnv Tovey, 411 
Karayéda, 606 
KaTayn, kaTéaye, 928, 944, 1180 
KataylyapTioat, 275 
KaTayNwrrifew Twa, 380 
Karaka, 932 
Karappetv els exx\nolav, 28 


INDEX. 


kaTTipata, 301 
Kaisrpia redia, 68 
Keneos, 48, 55 
KEXTVYN, EKEXHVN, -ELV, 10 
Knpvocew Twa, 748 
Kngisdinuos, 705 
kiN Barres, 1122 
kiaTn, 1086, 1098 
KioTis, L137 
Kvevias, 716 
Krew bévns, 118 
Knéwv, 309, 377, 502, 639 
Kyewvupos, 88, 844 
Koopa, 614 
KoKKuyes Tpels, 598 
Ko\\xopayos, 872 
KourroAnKudos, 589, 1182 
kovia, 18 
KoTuNioKLov, 459 
Koyxot, 970 
Kpadaivew, 965 
Kpavaa mods, 75 
Kparivos, 849, 1172 
KpiBavirat Boes, 84 
———— _ dprot, 1123 
Kragias, 839 
KrasipavTos, 1002 
Kudoma, 1199 
KukdoBopetv, 381 
Kurpis, 990 
kta0os, 782 
Kwrdies, 883 
Kwrrats, 880, 962 
Kwirels, 552 
Kwpixov, 731 

A. 


Natkaorpiat, 537 

Aakparelins, 220 

Aapaximmiov, 1106 

Adpaxos, 566, 575 —6, 590, 614, 
625, 722, 960, 1071, I115, 
Plat, 1174 

Naprdd.ov, 1177 

Aapkld.ov, 340 

AdpKos, 333 

Nexdviov, 1110 

Anvata xopnyey, 1155 

Anvaiov, 504 

Nerapal’ADjvar, 639 

Marapdurvé, 671 


Leg 


Aodetov, TI1O 

Auxtvos, 50 

Avoiorparos, 855 

M. 

Mapadev, 696 

Mapadwvoudxa, 181 

Mapirddns, 609 

Hapihn, 35° 

Mapyias, 7o1 

pactapvfew, 689 

Meyapets, 519, 533—5, 624, 721, 
729) 753 

Meyaptfev, 822 

Meyapot, 758 

beOucoKxoTTaBos, 525 

MewtATwWpévov TXoLVLoY, 22 

HETOLKOL, AxUpa THY adoTay, 508 

piuapkus, IL12 

pig Bapxldns, 597 

fLotxov Kexapbat, 849 

poNuvorpayuwovett Bat, 332 

popuwv, 582 

Mopuxos, 887 

Mooxos, 13 

HLUTTWTOV, 174 


N. 


vauppaxtov Bere, 95 
vewplov eumpnoat, gtS 
vewoo.kos, 96 

viyapos, 554 

vikav wonv, O51 
Nixapxos, gos 
viperbar, 1075 
vuppevrpia, 1056 


Dr 


Eavdlas, 243, 259 
Eavbicvew, 1047 
favOdv kpéas, 1107 
EvpBodal, 1211 


0. 


Odomanti, 156 

ocew dévrardy Tivos, 193 

—— mitTns, 190 

Olveds, 418 

olavmnpos, 1177 

d\os, use of article with, 138, 
160 
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OTUceL, 255 

orws 4n With indicative, 343 
’Opéorns, §166 

opuvibias, 877 

opradixot, 871 

doTts, causal, 57, 645 
OpOadpds Bacihéws, O4, 124 


II. 
paeonic metre, 203 
mate ép art, 835 
Tlarwyia, 1213 
Tla\\déua, 547 
Ilavevpy:mmapxidat, 603 
TAPAKEKOMMEVOS, 517 
mapakvTrev, 16 
mapados, 1158 
mapacevos, 518 
Tapaonuos, 518 
mapatit\ecba, 31 
mapeenuAnpevot, OSI 
Ilapy7jcvos, 348 
parodus, 203 
mapoivios, mapouviKos, OST 
macoaét, 763 
Ilavowv, 854 
mwédeBos, 1170 
twemotfoin, 940 
meptadoupyos Kaxors, 856 
meptodabat, 1115 
TlepexdXéns, 530 
TepimTiooev, 5O7 
mepitozevew TWa, 712 
wLOnKos, QO7 
mixtides, 879 
Ilitrados, 1032, 1222 
mNGTILS, 132 
marvs yédws, 1126 
wUvew =otdopetv, 381 
mo.elobar viov, 145 
WONEMLOTHpLOS, 572, 1132 
Toheporhapaxatkos, 1080 
Tloceddv “Acdadetos, 682 
Tloredav (ov), 797 
IIpémis, 843 
rolacba rwi TL, 812 
Ii pwidns, 612 
mplw, mpiwy, 35—6 
mpoBovrol, 755 
pod’ ws 7d mpoabev, 242 
mpokaneta bat elpyynv, 652 


INDEX. 


Mpooatretv, Eraireiv, 429 
mpuTavevewy mepi elpnvns, 60 
TTWXLITEPOS, 425 

mos doxels; 12, 24 


P. 


paxn Ovéorea, 433 
pax.ov Te dpdwaros, 415 
paxkapara Tnrépov, 432 
pavis, 171 

pimls, 669, 888 
poblagew, 807 

puyxta, 744 

pUmreOat, 17 


odyna, 574 
Sadocus, 145 
odKKos, 745 
odkos, 822 
Lapiiavnikdy Bawa, 112 
celopol, SIT 
cedayetabar, 924 
Lepiprot, 542 
ongapmoivres, 1092 
DiBuprias, 118 
Dipalba, 524 
LiguPos, 391 
Diradkys, 134 
okadorres, 879 
skavdddnOpa, 687 
oKkavié, 480 
oxnvetcbar, 69 
oKanleew, 444 
oKxopodlcew, 166 
TKOTOOWLAY, 1219 
gmovoas moteiv, movetabai, 52, 131 
omovdapxlins, 595 
omuplo.oyv, 453, 409 
orabevew onmias, 1041 
orévew, vmogrévew, Of rowers, 
162 
orpayyeverOar, 126 
Lrparwv, 122 
oTpatuvidns, 596 
orpiBirixlyé, 1035 
Lrpupbswpos, 273 
oTwpw\r\€oOa1, 578 
av 8 adda, IQI, 1033 
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, Paiiddos, 215 
i Pedrevs, 273 

Taivapos, 510 pevywv expuyelv, 177 
Taws, 63 gevaros, 279, 666 
TeTpamrTepurrtées, 871 PiParew isxades, 802 
Tndedos, 430—2, 446, 555 PDNoxTATYS 0 WTHXOS, 424 
THVENAA, 1227—33 PowiKis, 320 
Tidwvds, 688 Point, 421 
Ticapevopaimmma, 603 popuTos, 927 
tipy, 920 @udacvos, 1028 
Tovbopicew, 683 PvAy, 1023 
Tpayacatos, 808, 853 gurXela, 469 
Tpimrodepos, 48, 55 guoryé, puaryyay, 526 
TptxXoBpwres, LITT 
TpotaNis, 813 xX. 
TPOTWT TPES, 549 Xatpnowy, 4 
Tpuyixol Xopol, 628 Xaupibets, $66 
Tpvypdia, 500 Xatpis, 16 


tpixerbai Tivos, 68 
tin, 860, 954 
TUNOS, 553 
Tupovw7os, 1125 


Xadves, 604, 613 
Xapys, 604 
xauvoroNirat, 635 
xALapos (¢), 975 

r xoes (feast of the), 961, 1076, 
? p ; 1211 
Udpoppoa, 922, 1186 xorpi er aan 
: pia puornpixd, 747, 764 
Lr épBoXos, 846 xoporedns, 818 
Umevduvos, 938 ; Xohapyets, 855 
urd mrepiywr, cadmiyyos, &C., XodAeldys, 406 
y AH ye ne xXOvdpor adres, 521 
UmoxplvecOat, 4 py aia Ee ERT 
: , XPNTUA—= XpPNGES, 77 
Umookaevew, TOl4 xurpibior, 463 


Uroreivew pucbods, 6057 / act aok the Ae 
Umropuvelv, 842 xuTpot (least o ), 107 


Umma, 551 : Tr. 

®, WVakds (6), 1150 
Pawapérn, 49 Yapwoxocroyapyapa, 3 
palvew Twa, 819, 908, 938 Vevdaprapas, 91, 99 
padaplées, 875 Yow daxeiv, 376 
Padnpixds, gor piado., 574 
Parijs, Pales, 263 
pardov orjoa, 243 2. 
pavracerat, 823 wrvios, 758 
Pactavds avnp, 726 wpxn, 272 
padrra, 1105 worigertat, 24, 42, 844 
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— Metamorphoses, Book XIII. A School Edition. With Introduction 
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Edited by J. HERBERT WILLIAMS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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Head Master of Christ’s Coll., Brecon. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. 


With or without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. [Z/lustr. Classics. 
PLATO. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. Edited by WILHELM 
WAGNER, PH.D. 12¢h edition. Post 8vo, 25. 62 [Pub. Sch. Ser. 


— Phaedo. With Notes, critical and exegetical, and an Analysis, by 
WILHELM WAGNER, PH.D. I1¢h edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. [Pud. Sch. Ser. 

— Protagoras. The Greek Text revised, with an Analysis and English 
Notes, by W. WAYTE, M.A., Classical Examiner at University College, 
London. 7h edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Pub. Sch. Ser. 

—Euthyphro. With Notes and Introduction by G. H. WELLS, M.A., 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 37d edition. Post 8vo, 35. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 

— The Proem tothe Republic. (BookI.and Book II. Chaps. 1-10). Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Commentary, by T. G. TUCKER, LITT.D., 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 6s. 

— The Republic. Books I. and IJ]. With Notes and Introduction by 
G. H. WELLS, M.A. 44h edition, with the Introduction re-written. Post 


8vo, 55. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
— Euthydemus. With Notes and Introduction by G. H. WELLS, M.A. 
Post 8vo, 4s. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
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WAGNER, PH.D. 5¢h edition. Post 8vo, 45. 6d. [ Pub. Sch. Ser. 
—Trinummus. With Notes, critical and exegetical, by WILHELM 
WAGNER, PH.D. 5¢h edition. Post 8vo, 45. 6d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
— Menaechmei. With Notes, critical and exegetical, by WILHELM 
WAGNER, PH.D. 37d edition. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
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PROPERTIUS. Sex. Aurelii Propertii Carmina. ‘The Elegies of 
Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 22d 
edition, 8vo, 55. 

SALLUST: Catilina and Jugurtha. Edited, with Notes, by the late. 
GEORGE LONG. Jew edition, revised, with the addition of the Chief 
Fragments of the Histories, by J. G. FRAZER, M.A, Fellow of Trin. Coll., 
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SOPHOCLES. kdited by REV. F. H. BLAYDES, M.A. Vol. I, Oedipus 
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College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, 25. 6d. net. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
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—- Edited by F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 5 vols. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 
[Camb. Texts with Notes. 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. 
Electra. Ajax. Antigone. 
STORIES OF GREAT MEN. By Rev. F. conway, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. With 
or without Vocabulary, Is. 6d. [Zlustr. Classics. 
TACITUS: The Agricola. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. W. E. PEARCE, M.A., formerly Assistant Master in University College 
School. With numerous Illustrations of Roman Antiquities, etc., Maps, 
and Plans. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [/nterm. Lllustr. Classics. 
— Germania and Agricola. Edited by the late REV. Pp. FRosT. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Gram. Sch. Class. 
TERENCE. With Notes, critical and explanatory, by WILHELM WAGNER, 
PH.D. 37d edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Pub. Sch. Ser. 
— Edited by WILH«#LM WAGNER, PH.D. 4 vols. Feap. 8ve, Is. 6¢. each. 
[Camé. Texts with Noles. 
Andria. Heautontimorumenos. 
Adelphi. Phormio. 
THEOCRITUS. [dited, with Introduction and Notes, by R. J. CHOLMELEY, 
M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
! HUCYDIDES, Book VI. Edited by T. W. DOUGAN, M.A., Professor of 
Latin in Queen’s College, Belfast. Post 8vo, 2s. ub. Sch. Ser. 
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THUCYDIDES—continued. 
— The Athenians in Sicily. (Selected from Books VI. and VII.) Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the REV. W. COOKWORTHY COMPTON, 
M.A., Head Master of Dover College. With Illustrations and Maps. 
[Zn the Press. 
— The History of the Peloponnesian War. Edited by the late RICHARD 
SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. Book I. 
6s. 6d. Book II. 5s. 6a. 


VIRGIL. By JOHN CONINGTON, M.A., and HENRY NETTLESHIP, late Corpus 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. 8vo. [4ib. Class. 
Vol. I. The Bucolics and Georgics. 5¢h edition, revised by F, HAVER- 
FIELD, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. The Aeneid, Books I.-VI. 4th edition. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. III. The Aeneid, Books VII.-XII. 37d edition. 10s. 6d. 

— Abridged from PROFESSOR CONINGTON’S Edition, by the REV. J. G. SHEP- 
PARD, D.C.L., H. NETTLESHIP, and W. WAGNER, PH.D. 2 vols. Feap. 
8yvo, 45. 6d. each. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

Vol. I. Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid, Books I.-IV, 
Vol. II. Aeneid, Books V.-XII. 
Also the Bucolics and Georgics, in one vol. 35. 
Or in 9 separate volumes (with Notes at foot of page), 1s. 6d. each. 
Bucolics; Georgics, I. and II., III. and IV.; Aeneid, I. and ITI., 
III. and IV,, V. and VI., VII. and VIII., IX. and X., XI. and XII. 
Or in 12 separate volumes (Cambridge Texts with Notes at end), ts. 6d. each. 


Bucolics; Georgics, I. and II., III. and IV.; Aeneid, I. and IL, 
Ii and.IV., V.-and VI. (price 2s.), VII , VIII., IX:, X., XI., XII. 

— #ineid. Book I. Edited by REV. E. H. S. ESCOTT, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Dulwich College. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. With or 
without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. [Léleustr. Classics. 

— fEneid. Books II. and III. Edited by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.As 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Pott 
8vo. With or without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. each. [/dlustr. Classics. 

— Aineid. Book IV. By A. s. WARMAN, B.A., Assistant Master at Man- 
chester Grammar School, With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. With or with- 

out Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. [Zlustr. Classics. 

— fEneid. Book VI. Edited by J. T. pHILLIPSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Christ’s College, Finchley. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. With or 
without Vocabulary, Is. 6. [/dlustr. Classics. 

— #éneid. Selections from Books VII. to XII. Edited by w. G. COAST, B.A., 
Fettes College. With Illustrations. Pott 8vo. With or without Voca- 
bulary, 15. 6:/. [dlustr. Classics. 


XENOPHON : Anabasis. Books I. and II. Edited by &. c. Mar- 
CHANT, M.A. With Illustrations. 2 vols. Pott 8vo. With or without 
Vocabulary. Is. 6d. each. [Lilustr. Classics. 

— Anabasis. With Life, Itinerary, Index, and three Maps. kdited by the 
late J. F. MACMICHAEL. evised edition. Vcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

[Gram. Sch. Class, 
Or in 4 separate volumes, price 1s. 6d. each, 
Book I. (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, and three Maps)—Books 
II. and I1I.—Books IV. and V.—Books VI. and VIT. 
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XENOPHON— continued. 

-_ Anabasis. MACMICHAEL’s Edition, revised by J. E. MELHUISH, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. In 6 volumes, fcap. 8vo. With 
Life, Itinerary, and Map to each volume, Is. 6d. each. 

Book I.—Books I]. and III.—Book IV.—Book V.—Book VI.— 
Book VII. [Camb. Texts with Notes. 

— Cyropaedia, Edited by G. M. GORHAM, M.A, late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. Mew edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Gram.Sch. Class. 
Also Books I. and II., 1s. 6d.; Books V. and VI., 1s. 6d. 
— Memorabilia. Edited ‘by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., late Fellow of St. 





John’s College, Cambridge. _ Fcap. 8vo, 33. [Gram. Sch. Class. 

— Hellenica. Books I. and II. Edited by L. D. DOWDALL, M.A., B.D. 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. each. [Camob. Texts with Notes. 
TEXTS. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


AESCHYLUS. Ex novissima recensione F. A. PALEY, A.M., LL.D, 25. 
CAESAR De Bello Gallico. Recognovit G. LONG, A.M. 1s. 6d. 
CICERO De Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. Recensuit 
G. LONG, A.M. Is. 6d. 
CICERONIS Orationes in Verrem. Ex recensione G. LONG, A.M. 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES. Ex recensione F, A. PALEY, A.M., LL.D. 3 vols. 2s. each. 
Vol. I.—Rhesus— Medea — Hippolytus — Alcestis —Heraclidae—Supplices— 
Troades. 
Vol. 11.—Ion—Helena—Andromache—Electra—Bacchae—Hecuba. 
Vol. I11.—Hercules Furens ~-Phoenissae— Ores stes—Iphigenia in ‘Tauris—Iphi- 
genia in Aulide—Cyclops. 
HEKODOTUS. Recensuit J. G. BLAKESLEY, S.T.B. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 
HOMERI ILIAS I.-XII. Ex novissima recensione F. A. PALEY, A.M., LL.D. 
1s. 6d. 
HORATIUS. Ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, A.M. 15. 6d. 
JUVENAL ET PERSIUS. Ex recensione A. J. MACLEANE, A.M, 15. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS. Recognovit H. A. J. MUNRO, A.M. 25. 
P. OVIDI NASONIS OPERA, ex Corpore Poetarum Latinorum a JOH. PERCI- 
VAL POSTGATE edito, separatim typis impressa. 3 vols. 2s. each. 
SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGURTHA. Recognovit G. Lona, 
A.M. 1s. 6 
SOPHOCLES, Ex recensione F. A. PALEY, A.M., LL.D. 25. 6d. 
TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Gut. waGner relegit et emendavit. 2s. 
THUCYDIDES. Recensuit J. G. DONALDSON, S.T.P. 2 vols. 2s. each. 
VERGILIUS. Ex'recensione J. CONINGTON, A.M. 28. 
XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. Recensuit J. F. MACMICHAEL, A.B. 
1s. 6c. 


CATULLUS. A New Text, with Critical Notes and an Introduction, byJ. P. 


POSTGATE, M.A., LITT.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor 
of Comparative Philology at the University of London. Wide fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se aliisque denuo recogni- 
torum et brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit JOHANNES PERCI- 
VALPOSTGATE. Tom. I.—Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius. Edited by L. MULLER, H. A. J. MUNRO, 
H. NETTLESHIP, J. GOW, E. HILLER, G. M. EDWARDS, A. PALMER, G. A. 
DAVIES, S. G. OWEN, A. E. HOUSMAN, JOH. P. POSTGATE. Large post 
4to, 21s. net. Also in 2 Parts, sewed, 9s. each, net. ; 
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CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM—continued. 

Fasc. I]1.—Grattius, Manilius, Phzedrus, AXtna, Persius, Lucanus, 
Valerius Flaccus. Edited byJ. P. POSTGATE, MALVIN BECHERT, JAMESGOW, 
ROBINSON ELLIS, W. C. SUMMERS, W. E. HEITLAND, J. B. BURY. 95. net. 

x To be completed in 4 parts, making 2 volumes. 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edited by WALKER. Con- 
taining :—Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius, 
Horatius, Phaedrus, Lucanus, Persius, Juvenalis, Martialis, Sulpicia, 
Statius, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flaccus, Calpurnius Siculus, Ausonius, 
and Claudianus. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

PROPERTIUS. Sex. Propertii Elegiarum Libri IV. recensuit A. 
PALMER, collegii sacrosanctae et individuae Trinitatis juxta Dublinum 
Socius. Fcap. $yvo, 35. 6d. 

— Sexti Properti Carmina. MRecognovit JOH. PERCIVAL POSTGATE, 
Large post 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


TRANSLATIONS. 
AESCHYLUS, The Tragedies of. Translated into English verse by 
ANNA SWANWICK, 4¢h edition revised. Small post 8vo, 5s. 
— The Tragedies of. Literally translated into Prose, by T. A. BUCKLEY, B.A. 
Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 
— The Suppliants. Translated by WALTER HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 
ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The Thoughts of. Translated by 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. evised edition. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Fine paper edition on handmade paper. Pott 8vo, 6s. 
APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. The Argonautica. Translated by E. P. 
COLERIDGE, B.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 
APPIAN, The Roman History of. Translated by HORACE WHITE, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols., 6s. each. 
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. History of Rome during the 
Reigns of Constantius, Julian, Jovianus, Valentinian, and Valens. Trans- 
lated by PROF. C. D. YONGE, M.A. Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES, The Comedies of. Literally translated by w. J. 
HICKIE. With Portrait. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 55. each. 
Vol. I.—Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, Wasps, Peace, and Birds. 
Vol. I1.—Lysistrata, Thesmophoriazusae, Frogs, Ecclesiazusae, and 
Plutus. 
— The Acharnians. Translated by w. H. COVINGTON, B.A. With Memoir 
and Introduction. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 
— The Plutus. Translated by M. T. QUINN, M.A., Lond. Cr. 8vo, sewed, Is. 
ARISTOTLE on the Athenian Constitution. Translated, with Notes 
and Introduction, by F. G. KENYON, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2nd edition. 
45. 6d. 
— History of Animals. ‘Translated by RICHARD CRESSWELL, M.A. Small 
post 8vo, 5s. 
— Organon: or, Logical Treatises, and the Introduction of Porphyry. Trans- 
lated by the REV. O. F. OWEN, M.A. 2 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
— Rhetoric and Poetics, Literally Translated, with Hobbes’ Analysis, &c., 
by T. BUCKLEY, B.A. 55. 
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ARISTOTLE—continued. 

— Nicomachean Ethics. Translated by the Ven, ARCHDEACON BROWNE, 
late Classical Professor of King’s College. 5s. 

— Politics and Economics. Translated by E. WALFORD, M.A. 55. 

— Metaphysics. Translated by the REV. JOHN H. M’MAHON, M.A. 55. 

ARRIAN. Anabasis of Alexander, together with the Indica. Trans- 
lated by E. J. CHINNOCK, M.A., LL.D. With Introduction, Notes, Maps, 
and Plans. Small post $vo, 5s. 

CAESAR. Commentaries, Translated by w. A. M’DEVITTE, B.A. Small 
post 8vo, 55. 

— Gallic War. Translated by w. A. M’DEVITTE, B.A. 2 vols., with Memoir 
and Map. Cr. 8vo, sewed. Books I. to [V., Books V. to VII., 1s. each. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and the Vigil of Venus. Prose Translation. 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 

CICERO, The Orations of. Translated by PROF, C. D. YONGE, M.A. 
With Index. 4 vols. Small post 8vo, 55. each. 

— The Letters of. Translated by EVELYN S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 4 vols. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

— On Oratory and Orators. With Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans- 
lated by the REV. J. S. WATSON, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55, 

— On the Nature of the Gods. Divination, Fate, Laws, a Republic, 
Consulship. Translated by PROF. C. D. YONGE, M.A., and FRANCIS 
BARHAM. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

— Academics, De Finibus, and Tusculan Questions. By PROF. C. D. 
YONGE, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 

— Offices; or, Moral Duties. Cato Major, an Essay on Old Age; Laelius, 
an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio’s Dream; Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus 
on Magistrates. Translated by Cc. k. EDMONDS. With Portrait, 35. 6d. 

— Old Age and Friendship. Translated, with Memoir and Notes, by 
G. H. WELLS, M.A. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 

DEMOSTHENES, The Orations of. Translated by c. RANN KENNEDY. 
5 vols. Small post 8vo. 

Vol. I.—The Olynthiacs, Philippics. 35. 6d. 

Vol. IJ.—On the Crown and on the Embassy. 5s. 

Vol. III.—Against Leptines, Midias, Androtion, and Aristocrates. 5s. 
Vols. 1V. and V.—Private and Miscellaneous Orations. 55. each. 

— On the Crown. Translated by Cc. RANN KENNEDY. Crown 8vyo, 
sewed, Is. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Translated by PROF. C. D. YONGE, M.A. 
Small post 8vo, 55. 

EPICTETUS, The Discourses of. With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. ‘Translated by GEORGE LONG, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 

Fine Pape: Edition, 2 vols. Pott 8vo, ros. 6. 

EURIPIDES. A Prose Translation, from the Text of Paley. By 
E. P. COLERIDGE, B.A. 2 vols., 55. each. 

Vol. I.—Rhesus, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, Heraclide, Supplices, 
Troades, Ion, Helena. 

Vol. II.—Andromache, Electra, Bacchae, Hecuba, Hercules Furens, 
Phoenissae, Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulis, Cyclops. 

+ « The plays separately (except Rhesus, Helena, Electra, Iphigenia in 
Aulis, and Cyclops). Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 
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GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Translated by GEORGE BURGES, M.A. Small 
ost 8vo, 55. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the REV. HENRY CARY, M.A. Small post 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

— Analysis and Summary of. By J. T. WHEELER. Small post 8vo, 55. 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and THEOGNIS. Translated by the 
REV. J. BANKS, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 

HOMER. The Iliad. Translated by T. A. BUCKLEY, B.A. Small post 
8vo, 55. 

— The Sesey, Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice. Translated by T. A. BUCKLEY, B.A. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

HORACE. A New Prose Translation by A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. 
With Memoir and Introduction. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Also in 4 vols. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 

— The Odes and Carmen Saeculare. Translated into English Verse by 
the late JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 11¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

— The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English Verse by the late 
JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. 8h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of. Translated by J. H. FREESE, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge Vol. I. Small post 8vo, 55. 

JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the REV. J. S. WATSON, M.A. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, and LUCILIUS. Translated 
by L. EVANS, M.A. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

LIVY. The History of Rome. Translated by DR. SPILLAN, C. EDMONDS, 
and others. 4 vols. Small post 8vo, 55. each. 

— Books I., II., III., 1V. A Revised Translation by J. H. FREESE, M.A. 
With Memoir, and Maps. 4 vols. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 

— Book V. and Book VI. A Revised Translation by E. S. WEYMOUTH, 
M.A., Lond. With Memoir, and Maps. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 

— Book IX. Translated by FRANCIS STORR, B.A. With Memoir. Crown 
8vo, sewed, Is. 

— Books XXI., XXII., XXIII. Translated by J. BERNARD BAKER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 

LUCAN. The Pharsalia. Translated into Prose by H. T. RILEY, M.A. 
Small post 8vo, 55. 

— The Pharsalia. Book I. Translated by FREDERICK CONWAY, M.A. 
With Memoir and Introduction. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, of the Sea-Gods, and of the 
Dead. Translated by HOWARD WILLIAMS, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 
LUCRETIUS, Translated by the REV. J. S. WATSON, M.A. Small post $vo, 5s. 
— Literally trans. by the late H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A. 5¢h edition. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
OVID, The Works of. ‘Translated. 3 vols. Small post 8vo, §s. each. 
Vol. I.—Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, Ibis, and Halieuticon. 
Vol. I1f1.—Metamorphoses. With Frontispiece. 
Vol. I1I].—Heroides, Amours, Art of Love, Remedy of Love, and 
Minor Pieces. With Frontispiece. 
— Fasti. Translated by Hu. T. RILEY, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 
— Tristia. Translated by H. T, RILEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is, 
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PINDAR. Translated by DAWSON W. TURNER. Small post vo, Bs. 

PLATO. Gorgias. Translated by the late E. M. COPE, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College. 2d edition. 8vo, 7s. 

— The Works of. Translated, with Introduction and Notes. 6vols. Small 
post 8vo, 5s. each. 

Vol. I.—The Apology of Socrates—Crito—Phaedo—Gorgias—Prota- 
goras—Phaedrus—Theaetetus—Eutyphron—Lysis. Translated by the 
REV. H. CARY. 

Vol. II.—The Republic—Timaeus—Critias. Trans. by HENRY DAVIS. 

Vol. III,—Meno—Euthydemus—The Sophist—Statesman—Cratylus 
—Parmenides—The Banquet. Translated by G. BURGES. 

Wolken: Philebus—Charmides—Laches—Menexenus—Hippias—Ion 
—The Two Alcibiades—Theages—Rivals—Hipparchus—M inos—Cli- 
topho—Fpistles. Translated by G. BURGES. 

Vol. V.—The Laws. Translated by G. BURGES. 

Vol. VI.—The Doubtful Works. Edited by G. BURGES. With General 
Index to the six volumes. 

— Apology, Crito, Phaedo, and Protagoras. Translated by the REV. H. 
CARY. Small post 8vo, sewed, ts., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

— Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis of. With Analytical Index. By 
A. DAY, LL.D. Small post 8vo, 55. 

PLAUTUS, The Comedies of. Translated by H. T. RILEY, M.A. 2 vols, 
Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 

Vol. I.—Trinummus—Miles Gloriosus—Bacchides—Stichus—Pseudolus 
—Menaechmei—Aulularia—Captivi—Asinaria—Curculio. 

Vol. II.—Amphitryon—Rudens—Mercator—Cistellaria—Truculentus 
—Persa—Casina—Poenulus—Epidicus—Mostellaria— Fragments. 

— Trinummus, Menaechmei, Aulularia, and Captivi. Translated 
by H. T. RILEY, M.A. Small post 8vo, sewed, 15., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny the Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, 
revised, by the REV. F, C. T. BOSANQUET, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 

PLUTARCH. Lives. Translated by a. STEWART, M.A., and GEORGE 
LONG, M.A. 4 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 

— Morals. Theosophical Essays. Translated by Cc. W. KING, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

— Morals. Ethical Essays. Translated by the REV. A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 
Small post 8yvo, 5s. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by REV. P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., and 
accompanied by Poetical Versions, from various sources. Sm. post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

QUINTILIAN: Institutes of Oratory, or, Education of an Orator. 
Trans. by the REV. J. S. WATSON, M.A. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. Trans- 
lated by J. S. WATSON, M.A. Small post 8vo, 5S. 

SENECA: On Benefits. Translated by A. STEWART, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Small post 8vo, 35. 6a. 

— Minor Essays and On Clemency. ‘Translated by A. STEWART, M.A. 
Small post 8yo, 55. 

SOPHOCLES. Translated, with Memoir, Notes, etc., by EF. P. COLERIDGE, 


B.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 
Or the plays separately, crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 
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SUETONIUS. Lives of the Twelve Caesars and Lives of the 
Grammarians. Thomson’s revised Translation, byT, FORESTER. Small 
post 8vo, 55. 


TACITUS, The Works of. Translated, with Notes and Index. 2 vols. 
Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. I.—The Annals. 
Vol. II1.—The History, Germania, Agricola, Oratory, and Index. 


TERENCE and PHAEDRUS. Translated by H. T. RILEY, M.A. Small 
post 8yo, 55. 


THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, and TYRTAEUS. Translated 
by the REV. J. BANKS, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 


THEOCRITUS. Translated into English Verse by c. S. CALVERLEY, 
M.A. ew edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


— Book VI. and Book VII. Translated by E. c. MARCHANT, M.A. Is. each. 
—- Analysis and Summary of. By J. T. WHEELER. Small post $vo, 5s. 
THUCYDIDES. Translated by the REV. H. DALE. With Portrait. 2vols., 
35. 6d. each. 
VIRGIL. Translated by A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. With Memoir and 
Introduction, Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Also in 6 vols. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 


XENOPHON. The Works of. In 3 vols. Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 
Vol. I.—The Anabasis, and Memorabilia. ‘Translated by the REV. J. s. 
WATSON, M.A. With a Geographical Commentary, by Ww. F. AINSWORTII, 
F.S.A:, F.R.G.S., etc. 
Vol. II.—Cyropaedia and Hellenics. Translated by the REV. J. S. 
WATSON, M.A., and the REV. H. DALE. 
Vol. Ii!.—The Minor Works. Translated by the REV. Jj. Ss. 
WATSON, M.A. 
—Anabasis. Translated by the REV. J. S. WATSON, M.A. With Memoir 
and Map. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. each. 
— Hellenics. Books I. and II. Translated by the REV. H. DALE, M.A. 
With Memoir. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


SABRINAE COROLLA In Hortulis Regiae Scholae Salopiensis con- 
texuerunt tres viri floribus legendis. 4¢h edition, revised and re-arranged. 
By the late BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek 
at the University of Cambridge. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM Filoribus trium Seculorum Contextum. 
Cura GULIELMI HAIG BROWN, Scholae Carthusianae Archididascali. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. 

TRANSLATIONS into English and Latin. By c.s. CALVERLEY, M.A., 
late Fellow of Christ’s Coliege, Cambridge. 4¢/ edition. Crown 8vo, 55. 

TRANSLATIONS from and into the Latin, Greek and English. By 
SIR R. C, JEBB, LILT.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge, H. JACKSON, M.A., LITT, D., and W. E. CURREY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3rd edition, 4p. 
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GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 


BAIRD. Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective ; 
their leading formations, tenses in use, and dialectic inflexions, with a 
copious Appendix, containing Paradigms for conjugation, Rules for 
formation of tenses, &c., &c. By J. S. BAIRD, T.C.D. Mew edition, re- 
vised. 28. 6d. 

— Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. s. BAIRD, 
T.c.D. New edition, revised. By the REV. W. GUNION RUTHERFORD, 
M.A., LL.D., Head Master at Westminster School. Is, 

BAKER. Latin Prose for London Students. By ARTHUR BAKER, 
M.A., Classical Master, Independent College, Taunton. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

BARRY. Notes on Greek Accents. By the RIGHT REV. A. BARRY, 
D.D. New edition, re-written. Is. : 

BECKWITH. Satura Grammatica. A Collection of Latin Critical 
Notes and Hints for Army Students. By E. G. BECKWITH, B.A, Fcap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LATIN READERS. Edited by E. c. 
MARCHANT, M.A. Pott 8vo. Illustrated. Is. each. 

I. Scalae Primae. A Selection of Simple Stories for Translation into 
English. With Vocabulary. . By J. G. SPENCER, B.A. 2nd edition. 

II. Scalae Mediae. Short Extracts from Eutropius and Caesar, 
Graduated in Difficulty. With Vocabulary. By PERCY A. UNDERHILL, 
M.A. 2ud edition. 

III. Scalae Tertiae. Selections in Verse and Prose from Phaedrus, 
Ovid, Nepos, and Cicero, With Vocabulary. By PERCY A, UNDER- 
HILL, M.A 

BELL’S LATIN COURSE, for the First Year. In three Parts. By 
E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and J. G. SPENCER, B.A., Assistant Master in 
St. Paul’s Preparatory School. Each with 4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations. Price Is. 6d. each. [Parts L. and 11. now ready. 

CHURCH. Latin Prose Lessons. [By A. J. CHURCH, M.A., Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 9¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CLAPIN. Latin Primer. By the REV. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Sherborne School. 4fh edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

COLLINS. Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. COLLINs, 
M.A., Head Master of the Latin School, Newport, Salop. 8¢h edztion. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 
8th edition. Fcap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 

— Unseen Papers in Greek Prose and Verse. With Examination Ques- 
tions. 5¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 

-— Easy Translations from Nepos, Caesar, Cicero, Livy, &c., for Retrans- 
lation into Latin. With Notes. 2s. 

COMPTON. Rudiments of Attic Construction and Idiom. By the 
REV. W. COOKWORTHY COMPTON, M.A., Head Master of Dover College. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 

FROST. Eclogae Latinae; or, First Latin Reading Book. With Notes 
and Vocabulary by the late REV. P. FROST, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Analecta Graeca Minora. With Notes and Dictionary. Mew edztion, 
Fcap. 8vo, 25. 
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FROST —continued. 

— Materials for Latin Prose Composition. By. the late REV. P. FROST, 
M.A. ew edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Key. 4s. net. 

— A Latin Verse Book. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Key. 5s. net. 

— Greek Accidence. New edition. Is. 

— Latin Accidence. Is. 

HOLDEN. Foliorum Silvula, Part I. Passages for Translation into 
Latin Elegiac and Heroic Verse. By H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D. I1¢h edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

— Foliorum Silvula. Part II. Sélect Passages for Translation into Latin 
Lyric and Comic Iambic Verse. 37d edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

— Foliorum Centuriae. Select Passages for Translation into Latin and 
Greek Prose. 10¢h edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 

JEBB, JACKSON, and CURREY. Extracts for Translation in 
Greek, Latin, and English. By SiR R. C. JEBB, LITT.D., M.P., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge; H. JACKSON, LITT.D., 
and W. E. CURREY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 62. 

MASON. Analytical Latin Exercises By c. P. MASON, B.A. 4th 
edition. Part I., 1s. 6d. Part II., 2s. 62. 

— The Analysis of Sentences Applied to Latin. Post 8vo, Is. 6d. 

NETTLESHIP. Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. With 
Introductory Essays. By H, NETTLESHIP, M.A., late Corpus Professor of 
Latin in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. -A Key, 45. 6d. net. 

Notabilia Quaedam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the Irregular 
Greek Verbs, and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Constructions. 
New edition. 1s. 

PALEY. Greek Particles and their Combinations according to Attic 
Usage. A Short Treatise. By F. A. PALEY, M.A., LL.D. 25. 60. 

PENROSE. Latin Elegiac Verse, Easy Exercises in. By the REV. J. 
PENROSE. Vew edition. 2s. . (Key, 35. 6d. net.) 

PRESTON. Greek Verse Composition. By G. PRESTON, M.A. 5¢A 
edition. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 

PRUEN. Latin Examination Papers. Comprising Lower, Middle, and 
Upper School Papers, and a number of the Woolwich and Sandhurst 
Standards. By G. G, PRUEN, M.A., Senior Classical Master in the Modern 
Department, Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SEAGER. Faciliora. An Elementary Latin Book on a New Principle. 
By the REV, J. L. SEAGER, M.A. 25. 6d. 

STEDMAN (A.M.M.). First Latin Lessons, By A. M. M. STEDMAN, 
M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 5// edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. . 

— Initia Latina. Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 3rd edition. 

. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 

— First Latin Reader With Notes adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer 
and Vocabulary. 4th edition. . Crown 5vo, Is, 6d. 

— Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. 6¢h edition. Fecap, 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Exempla Latina. First Exercises in Latin Accidence. With Vocabu- 
lary. Crown 8vo, Is. 

— Exercises on the Latin Compound Sentence. Crown $8vo, Is. 6d, 
With Vocabulary, 2s. 
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STEDMAN (A. M. M.)—continued. 

— Easy Latin Exercises on the Syntax of the Shorter and Revised Latin 
Primer. With Vocabulary. 7/4 edition. Crown 8yo, Is. 6d. 

— Latin Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 
oth edition. 2s. 6d. Key (for Tutors only). 4¢h editéon. 6s. net. 

— Notanda Quaedam. Miscellaneous Latin Exercises. On Common 
Rules andIdioms. 37d edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. With Vocabulary, 25. 

— Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. Arranged according to Subjects. 
8th edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Vocabulary of LatinIdioms. 18mo. 22d edition. Is. 

— Steps to Greek. 12mo, Is. 

— Easy Greek Passages for Unseen Translation. 37dedttion. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

__ A Shorter Greek Primer. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

--- Greek Vocabularies for Repetition. 27d edition. Fecap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

— Greek Testament Selections for the Use of Schools. 37d edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— Greek Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and Idioms. 
6th edition. 2s. 6d. Key (for Tutors only). 2nd edition. 6s. net. 


THACKERAY. Hints and Cautions on Attic Greek Prose Com- 
position. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Exercises on the Irregular and Defective Greek Verbs. 1s. 6d. 

WAINWRIGHT (L.D.). Latin Syntax Exercises. By L. Dp. WAIN- 


WRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. In Five Parts. 
8d. each. 


Part I. The ‘*Ut” Book, with Part IV. The Oratio Obliqua 
Ne, Quominus, Quin. Book. 

Part IJ. The ‘‘ Dum” Book, with Part V. The ‘‘ Qui” Book, with 
Conditional Sentences. Utinam, Quasi, &c. 


Part III.- The “‘Cum” Book. | 


WELLS. First Exercises in Latin Prose. By E. A. WELLS, M.A., 
Highfield School, Southampton. 22d edition, revised. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


WELLS. Tales for Latin Prose Composition. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. By G. H. WELLS, M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND REFERENCE BOOKS, 
ETC. 


COLERIDGE. Res Romanae. Being aids to the History, Geography, 
Archeology, and Literature of Ancient Rome, for less advanced Scholars. 
By E. P. COLERIDGE, B.A, With 3 maps. 37d edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


= Res Graecae. Being aids to the study of the History, Geography, 
Archeology, and Literature of Ancient Athens. By £. P. COLERIDGE, B.A. 
With 5 maps, 7 plans, and numerous other illustrations. Crown 8vo, 55. 

TEUFFEL’S History of Roman Literature. 57h edition, revised by 
DR. SCHWABE, translated by PROFESSOR G. C. W. WARR, MA,, King’s 
College, Lon‘on, Medium 8vo 2 vols, Cheaper reissue, 155, 
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KEIGHTLEY’S Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 4¢h edition, 
revised by the late LEONHARD SCHMITZ, PH.D., LL.D., Classical Examiner 
to the University of London. With 12 Plates. Post 8vo, 5s. 

DONALDSON’S Theatre of the Greeks. 10/¢/ edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 


DICTIONARY OF LATIN AND GREEK QUOTATIONS; in- 
cluding Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
English Translations. With Index Verborum. Small post 8vo, 5s. 


PAUSANIAS’ Description of Greece. Newly translated, with Notes 
and Index, by A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 55. each. 

AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By w. nucues and 
G. LONG, M.A. Containing Ten selected Maps. Imp. 8vo, 35. 

AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-four Maps 
by wW. HUGHES and GEORGE LONG, M.A. With coloured outlines, 
Imperial 8vo, 6s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


BARRACLOUGH (T.). The Eclipse Mental Arithmetic. By TIrus 
BARRACLOUGH, Board School, Halifax. Standards I., II., and III., 
sewed, 6¢.; Standards II., III., and IV., sewed, 6¢. net ; Book III., 
Part A, sewed, 4d. ; Book III., Part B, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

BEARD (W.S.). Graduated Exercises in Addition (Simple and Com- 
pound). For Candidates for Commercial Certificates and Civil Service 
appointments. By w. S. BEARD, F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Modern 
School, Fareham. 37d edition. Fcap. 4to, Is. 

— See PENDLEBURY. 


ELSEE (C.). Arithmetic. By the REV. C. ELSE£, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Senior Mathematical Master at Rugby 
School. 15th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. [Camb. School and College Texts. 

— Algebra. By the REV. C. ELSEE, M.A. 8th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 45. 

[Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

HATHORNTHWAITE (J. T.). Elementary Algebra for Indian 
Schools. By J. 1. HATHORNTHWAITE, M.A., Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics at Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

MACMICHAEL (W. F.) and PROWDE SMITH (R.). Algebra. 
A Progressive Course of Examples. By the REV. W. F. MACMICHAEL, 
and R. PROWDE SMITH, M.A. 5¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. With 
answers, 45. 6d. [Camb. S. and C. Texts. 

MOORE (B. T.). Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By p. ‘. 
MOORE, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2nd edition, 
revised, 35. 6d. 

PENDLEBURY (C.). Arithmetic. With Examination Papers and 
8,000 Examples. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior 
Mathematical Master of St. Paul’s. 13¢h edition. Crown 8vo, Com- 
plete, with or without Answers, 45, 64, In Two Parts, with or without 
Answers, 25. 6d, each. 

Key to Part II, 3rd edition. 75. 6d. net. TCamb, Moth, Ser. 
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PENDLEBURY (C.)—continued. 

— Examples in Arithmetic. Extracted from Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. 
With or without Answers, 11/2 edition. Crown 8vo, 3s., or in Two Parts, 
Is. 6d, and 2s. [ Camb. Math. Ser. 

— Examination Papers in Arithmetic. Consisting of 140 papers, each 
containing 7 questions; and a collection of 357 more difficult probiems. 
5¢h edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, for Tutors only, 5s. net. 


PENDLEBURY (C.) and BEARD (W. S.). Shilling Arithmetic. 
By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., and W. S. BEARD, F.R.G.S. 37d edition. 
Crown 8yo. Without Answers, Is. With Answers, Is. 4d. Answers 
separately, 4d. 

— Commercial Arithmetic. 2d edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Part I. 
separately. 27d edition. Is. 

— Elementary Arithmetic. 5/4 edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Graduated Arithmetic, for Junior and Private Schools. In Seven Parts, 
in stiff canvas covers. Parts I., IJ., and III., 3¢. each; Parts IV., V., 
and VI., 4d. each; Part VII., 6¢. Answers to Parts I. and II., 4d.; Parts 
III.-VII., 4d. each. 

— Arithmetic for the Standards. Standards I., II., III., sewed, 2d. each, 
cloth, 3d. each; IV., V., VI., sewed, 3¢. each, cloth, 4d. each; VII., 
cloth, 6d. Answers to I. and II., 4d., III.-VII., 4d. each. 

— Long Tots and Cross Tots, Simple and Compound. Paper cover, 27., 
cloth, 3¢. Answers, 4d. 


PENDLEBURY (C.) and TAIT (T. S.). Arithmetic for Indian 
Schools. By Cc. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and T. S. TAIT, M.A., B.SC., 
Principal of Baroda College. 37d eazt. Cr. 8vo, 3s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


POPE (L.J.). Lessons in Elementary Algebra. By L. J. POPE, B.A. 
(Lond.). Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


SHAW (S. J. D.). Arithmetic Papers. Set in the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, from June, 1869, to June, 1887, inclusive, reprinted 
by permission of the Syndicate. By s. J. D. SHAW, Mathematical 
Lecturer of Newnham College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6¢.; Key, 45. 6d. net. 


WATSON (J.) and GOUDIE (W.P.). Arithmetic. A Progressive 
Course of Examples. With Answers. ByJ. WATSON, M.A. th edition, 
revised and enlarged. By W. P. GOUDIE, B.A. Lond. Fcap. 8yo, 2s. 6d. 

[Camb, S. and C. Texts. 

WRIGLEY (A.) Arithmetic. By A. WRIGLEY, M.A., St. John’s College. 

Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. [Camb. S. and C, Texts. 





BOOK-KEEPING. 


FOSTER (B. W.). Double Entry Elucidated. By B. w. FOSTER. 
14th edition. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 


MEDHURST (J. T.). Book-keeping by Double Entry, Theoretical 
and Practical, including a Society of Arts Examination Paper fully 
worked out. By J. T. MEDHURST, A.K.C., F.S.S., Fellow of the Society of 
Accountants and Auditors (incorporated), and Lecturer at the City of 
London College. Crown 8vo, Is. 
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MEDHURST (J. T.)—continued. 
— Examination Papers in Book-keeping. Compiled by JOHN T. MED- 
HURST, A.K.C., F.S.S. 5¢/ edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. Key, 25. 6d. net. 


MURRAY (P.). Graduated Exercises and Examination Papers in 
Book-keeping for National, Intermediate, and Private Schools, 
Business Colleges, and Civil Service Academies. By p. MURRAY, 
F.S.S.S., F.Sc.S. (Lond.), Lecturer in Book-keeping and Commercial 
Knowledge, Business and Civil Service College, Belfast. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. Part I., separately, Is. 


THOMSON (A. W.). A Text-Book of the Principles and Practice 
of Book-keeping. By PROFESSOR A. W. THOMSON, B.SC., Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester. 2d edition, revised. Crown 8yo, 55. 


GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


BESANT (W. H.). Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By w. 
H. BESANT, SC.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
10th edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Key, 5s. net. [ Cams. Math. Ser. 

— Elementary Conics. Being the First Eight Chapters of the above. By 
W. H. BESANT, SC.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


BRASSE (J.). The Enunciations and Figures of Euclid, prepared for 
Students in Geometry. By the REV. J. BRASSE, D.D. Mew edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 1s. Without the Figures, 6d. 


DEIGHTON (H.). Euclid. Books I.-VI., and part of Book XI., newly 
translated from the Greek Text, with Supplementary Propositions, 
Chapters on Modern Geometry, and numerous Exercises. By HORACE 
DEIGHTON, M.A., Head Master of Harrison College, Barbados. 5/4 
edition. 45. 6d., or Books I.-IV., 3s. Books V.-XI., 25. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 

[Camb. Math. Ser. 
Also issued in parts :—Book I., 1s. ; Books I. and II., ts. 6d. ; Books 
I.-III., 25. 6¢. ; Books III. and IV., 1s. 6d. 


DEIGHTON (H.) and EMTAGE (0.). An Introduction to Euclid, 
including Euclid I. 1-26, with explanations and numerous easy exercises. 
By HORACE DEIGHTON, M.A., and 0. EMTAGE, B,A., Assistant Master of 
Harrison College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


McDOWELL (J.) Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry, con- 
taining Applications of the Principles and Processes of Modern Pure 
Geometry. By J. MCDOWELL, M.A., F.R.A.S. 4¢/ edition. 6s. 

(Camb. Math. Ser. 


TAYLOR (C.). An Introduction to the Ancient and Modern Geo- 
metry of Conics, with Historical Notes and Prolegomena. 155s. 

— The Elementary Geometry of Conics. By c. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of 
St. John’s College. 7th ed., revised. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

WILLIS (H. G.). Geometrical Conic Sections. An Elementary 
Treatise. By H. G. WILLIS, M.A., Clare College, Cambridge, Assistant 
Masterof Manchester Grammar School. Crown 8yo, 5s. (Cam. Alath, Ser. 
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ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, ETC. 


ALDIS (W. S.). Solid Geometry, An Elementary Treatise on. By w. 
S. ALDIS, M.A. 4th edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 
BAKER (W. M.). Examples in Analytical Conics for Beginners. 
By w. M. BAKER, M.A., Formerly Scholar of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Head Master of the Military and Civil Department at Cheltenham 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Camb, Math. Ser. 
TURNBULL(W. P.). Analytical Plane Geometry, An Introduction to. 
By W. P. TURNBULL, M.A., sometime Fellow of Trinity College. 8vo, 12s. 
VYVYAN (T. G.). Analytical Geometry for Schools. By REy. T. 
VYVYAN, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Mathematical 
Master of Charterhouse. 674 edztion. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [ Camb. S. and C. Texts. 
— Analytical Geometry for Beginners. PartI. The Straight Line and 
Circle. 22d edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 
WHITWORTH (W. A.). Trilinear Co-ordinates, and other methods 
of Modern Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions. By w. A. WHIT- 
WORTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, 16s. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


DYER (J. M.) and WHITCOMBE (R. H.). Elementary Trigono- 
metry. By J. M. DYER, M.A. (Senior Mathematical Scholar at Oxford), 
and REV. R. H. WHITCOMBE, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 37d 
edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 

PENDLEBURY (C.). Elementary Trigonometry. By CHARLES 
PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical Master at St. Paul’s 


School. 22d edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 
— A Short Course of Elementary Plane Trigonometry. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


VYVYAN (T. G.). Introduction to Plane Trigonometry. By the 
REV. T. G. VYVYAN, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 
3rd edition, revised and augmented. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Camb. Math. Ser. 

WARD (G. H.). Examination Papers in Trigonometry. By c. H. 
WARD, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 37d edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. Key, 55. net. 


HIGHER PURE MATHEMATICS. 


BASSET (A. B.). An Elementary Treatise on Cubic and Quartic 
Curves. By A. B. BASSET, M.A., F.R.S. [Zn the Press. 

BESANT (W.H.). Notes on Roulettes and Glissettes. By w. H. 
BESANT, SC.D., F.R.S. 270d edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

[Camb. Math. Ser. 

CAYLEY (A.). Elliptic Functions, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 2nd edition. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

FILIPOWSKI (H. E.). Anti-Logarithms, A Table of. By H. E. 
FILIPOWSKI. 37d edition. Svo, 155. 

LODGE (A.). Elementary Differential Calculus. By A. LODGE, M.A., 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at Cooper’s Hill. (Lx the Press. 
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MATHEWS (G.B.). Theory of Numbers. An account of the Theories 
of Congruencies and of Arithmetical Forms. By G. B. MATHEWS, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University College of North Wales. 
Part I. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

WHITWORTH (W. A.). Choice and Chance. An Elementary 
Treatise on Permutations, Combinations, and Probability, with 640 Exer- 
cises and Answers. By w. A. WHITWORTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 4¢h edition, revised and enlarged, Crown 


8vo, 6s. [Camb, Math. Ser. 
— DCC. Exercises, including Hints for the Solution of all the Questions in 
‘*Choice and Chance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


MECHANICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ALDIS (W. S.). Geometrical Optics, An Elementary Treatise on. By 
W. S. ALDIS, M.A. 5¢h edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. (Camb. Math. Ser. 

— An Introductory Treatise on Rigid Dynamics, Crown 8vo, qs. 
[Camb. Math. Ser. 


— Fresnel’s Theory of Double Refraction, A Chapter on. 2d edition, 
revised. 8vo, 25. 


BAKER (W.M.). Elementary Dynamics. By w. M. BAKER, M.A., 
Head Master of the Military and Civil Department at Cheltenham College. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. ** A Key is in Preparation. 


BASSET (A. B.). A Treatise on Hydrodynamics, with numerous 
Examples. By A. B. BASSET, M.A., F.R.S., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. Vol. I., price 10s. 6d. ; Vol. II., 125. 6¢. 

— An Elementary Treatise on Hydrodynamics and Sound, Demy 
8vo, 75. 6d. 

—A Treatise on Physical Optics. Demy Svo, 16s. 


BESANT (W. H.). Elementary Hydrostatics. By w. H. BESANT, SC.D., 
F.R.S. 17¢h edition. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. Solutions, 5s. net. [Camd. Math. Ser. 
— Hydromechanics, A Treatise on. Part I. Hydrostatics. 5¢h edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 55. (Camb, Math. Ser. 
—A Treatise on Dynamics. 2nd ed. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Camb. Math. Ser. 
EVANS (J. H.) and MAIN (P. T.). Newton’s Principia, The First 
Three Sections of, with an Appendix; and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By J. H. EVANS, M.A., St. John’s College. The 5¢h edition, 
edited by P. T. MAIN, M.A., Lecturer and Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Fcap. 8yo, 45. [Camb. S. and C. Texts. 
GALLATLY (W.). Elementary Physics, Examples and Examination 
Papers in (Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Heat, Light, Chemistry, 
and Electricity). By w. GALLATLY, M.A., Assistant Examiner, London 
University. Crown 8vo, 45. [Camb. Math. Ser. 
GARNETT (W.). Elementary Dynamics for the use of Colleges and 
Schools. By WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, late Principal of the Durham College of Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 5h edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Camb. Math. Ser. 
— Heat, An Elementary Treatise on, 6¢4 edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 
4s. Od, (Camb. Math. Ser, 
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HOROBIN (J. C.). Elementary Mechanics. Stage I. II. and III., 
Is. 62. each. . By J. C. HOROBIN, M.A., Principal of Homerton New 
College, Cambridge. 

— Theoretical Mechanics. DivisionI. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*,* This book covers the ground ofthe Elementary Stage of Division T. 
of Subject VI. of the ‘‘ Science Directory,” and is intended for the 
examination of the Science and Art Department, 


JESSOP (C. M.). The Elements of Applied Mathematics. In- 
cluding Kinetics, Statics and Hydrostatics. By c. M. JESSOP, M.A., late 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Lecturer in Mathematics in the 
Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 2nd edition. Crown 
8vo, 45. 62. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


MINCHIN (G. M.). The Student’s Dynamics, comprising Statics and 


Kinetics. By G. M. MINCHIN, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathe- 


matics at Cooper’s Hill. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. - 


PARKINSON (R. M.). Structural Mechanics, By R. M. PARKINSON, 
ASSOC. M.I.C.E. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. aibse gc 
PENDLEBURY (C.). Lenses and Systems of Lenses, Treated after 
the Manner of Gauss. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. Demy 8vo, 5s. 
STEELE (R..E.). Natural Science Examination Papers. By 
R, E. STEELE, M.A., F.C.S. Crown 8vo. Part I., Inorganic Chemis- 
try, 2s. 6d. Part II., Physics (Sound, Light, Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity), 25. 6d. [School Exam. Series. 
WALTON (W.). Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By w. WAL- 
TON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Mathematical 
Lecturer at Magdalene College. 37d edition, revised. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
— Elementary Mechanics, Problems in. 2nd edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Camb. Math. Ser. 


DYER (J. M.) and PROWDE SMITH (R.). Mathematical Ex- 
amples. For Army and Indian Civil Service Candidates, By J. M. 
DYER, M.A., Assistant Master, Eton College, and R. PROWDE SMITH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Camb. Math. Ser. 


SMALLEY (G. R.). A Compendium of Facts and Formulae in 
Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. By G. R. SMALLEY, 
F.R.A.S. New edition, revised and enlarged, By J. MCDOWELL, M.A., 
F.R.A.S. Fcap. vo, 25, 


WRIGLEY (A.). Collection of Examples and Problems in Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Logarithms, Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Mechanics, &c., with Answers and Occasional Hints. By the REV. A. 
WRIGLEY. 0¢h edition, 20th thousand. Demy 8vo, 35. 6d. 

A Key. By J. c. PLATYS, M.A., and the REV. A. WRIGLEY, 2nd edition. 
Demy 8vo, 55. net. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES. 


ENGLISH. 


ADAMS (E.). The Elements of the English Language. By ERNEST 
ADAMS, PH.D. 26¢% edition. MRevised by J. F. DAVIS, D.LIT., M.A. 
(LOND.). Post 8vo, 45. 6d. 


— The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By ERNEST 
ADAMS, PH.D. 20¢h thousand. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 


ALFORD (DEAN). The Queen’s English: A Manual of Idiom and 
Usage. 6th edition. Small post 8vo. Sewed, Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ASCHAM’S Scholemaster, Edited by PROFESSOR J. E.B. MAYOR. Small 
post 8vo, sewed, Is. 


BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. A New Series, Edited for use in 


Schools, with Introduction and Notes. Crown 8vo. 

BROWNING, Selections from. Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Strafford. Edited by E. H. HICKEY. With Introduction bys, Rk. GARDINER, 
LL.D. 25. 6d. 

BURKE'S Letters ona Regicide Peace. I. and II. Edited by H. G. KEENE, 
M.A., C.I.E. 35.3 sewed, 2s. 

BYRON’S Childe Harold. Edited by H. G. KEENE, M.A., C.I.E., Author of ‘A 
Manual of French Literature,” etc. 3s.6d. Also Cantos I. and II. sewed, 1s. gd. 
Cantos III. and IV. sewed, 1s. gd. 

— Siege of Corinth. Edited by p. HORDERN, late Director of Public Instruction in 
Burma. 1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 

CARLYLE’S ‘‘ Hero as Man of Letters.’’ Edited, with Introduction, by 
MARK HUNTER, M.A., Principal of Coimbatore College. 2s.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

— ‘‘ Heroas Divinity.’’ By the same editor. 2s.; sewed, 1s. 6d. 

CHAUCER’S MINOR POEMS, Selections from. Edited by jy. sz. 
BILDERBECK, B.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Madras. 
and edition, 25s. 6d.; sewed, 15. 9d. 

DE QUINCEY’S Revolt of the Tartars and The English Mail-Coach. 
Edited by cCECIL M. BARROW, M.A., Principal of Victoria College, Palghat, and 
MARK HUNTER, B.A., Principal of Coimbatore College. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 

** Revolt of the Tartars, separately, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

— Opium Eater Edited by MARK HUNTER, B.A. 45. 6d.; sewed, 3s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S Good-Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer. Edited 
by ithe ap Each, 2s. cloth; 1s. 6¢@. sewed. Thetwo plays together, sewed, 
2s. 6d. 

— Traveller and Deserted Village. Edited by the REV. A, E. WOODWARD, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s., or separately, sewed, 10d. each. 

IRVING'S Sketch Book. Edited by R. G. OXENHAM, M.A. Sewed, rs. 6d. 

JOHNSON'S Life of Addison. Edited by er. ryLAND, Author of ‘‘ The Students’ 
Handbook of Psychology,” etc. 2s. 6d. 

— Life of Swift. Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. 25. 

— Life of Pope. Edited by F. RYLAND, M.A. 25. 6d. 

*," The Lives of Swift and Pope, together, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

— Life of Milton. Edited by ¥. RYLAND, M.A, 25. 6d. 

— Life of Dryden. Edited by Fr. RYLAND, M.A. 25. 6d. 

*4* The Lives of Milton and Dryden, together, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

— Lives of Prior and Congreve. Edited by Fr. RYLAND, M.A. 25. 

LAMB'S Essays. Selected and Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 35.; sewed, 25. 

LONGFELLOW, Selections from, including Evangeline. Edited by m. T. 
QUINN, M.A., Principal and Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 15. gd. 

*,* Evangeline, separately, sewed, 18. 3d. 
MACAULAY’S Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by Pp. HorDERN. as. 6¢.: 
sewed, 15. od. 
— Essay on Clive. Edited by cecit pARnow, M.A. 25.3 sewed, 15. 6a. 
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BELL’S ENGLISH CLASSICS—continued. 


MASSINGER’S A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


35. 3 sewed, 2s. 


Edited by K, DEIGHTON. 


MILTON’S Paradise Lost. Books III. andIV. Edited by r.G. OXENHAM, M.A., 


Principal of Elphinstone College, Bombay. 


sewed, rod. each. 


— Paradise Regained. Edited by kK. DEIGHTON. 


POPE’S Essay on Man. 
POPE, Selections from. 


Ah emple of Fame, Windsor Forest. 


SCOTT’S Lady of the Lake. 


Edited by F. RYLAND, M A. 

Containing Essay on Criticism, Rape of the Lock, 
Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 2s.6d. ; sewed, Is. gd. 
Edited by the REV. A. E. WOODWARD, M.A. Cloth, 


2s.; sewed, 1s. 6@., or separately, 


2s. 6d. ; sewed, 15. gd. 
1s. 6d. ; sewed, 1s. 


3s. 6d. The Six Cantos separately, sewed, 8d. each. 
SHAKESPEARE’ S Julius Caesar. Edited by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A.(Lond.). 2s. 


— Merchant of Venice. 
— Tempest. 


WORDSWORTH’S Excursion. 


Edited by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. (Lond. ease 
Edited by T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. (Lond). 2s. 
Book I. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 


by M. T. QUINN, M.A. Sewed, 1s. 3d. 
Others to follow. 


BELL’S READING BOOKS. Post 8vo, cloth, illustrated. 


Infants. 
Infant’s Primer. 3¢. 
Tot andthe Cat. 6d. 
fEsop’s Fables. 6d. 
The Old Boathouse. 6d. 
The Cat andthe Hen. 6d. 


Standard I. 
School Primer. 642. 
The Two Parrots. 61. 
The Three Monkeys. 6./. 
The New-born Lamb. 6... 
The Blind Boy. 6d. 


Standard II. 
The Lost Pigs. 6d. 
Story of a Cat. 6d. 
Queen Bee and Busy Bee. 62. 
Gulls’ Crag. 6d. 


Standard III. 


Great Deeds in English History. 


Is? 

Adventures of a Donkey. Is. 
Grimm’s Tales. Is. 

Great Englishmen. Is. 
Great Irishmen. Is. 
Andersen’s Tales. Is. 

Life of Columbus. Is. 





Standard IV. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Is. 
Swiss Family Robinson. 1s. 
Great Englishwomen. Is. 
Great Scotsmen. Is. 
Edgeworth’s Tales. Is. 
Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Is. 
Scott’s Talisman. Is. 


Standard V. 
Dickens’ Oliver Twist. Is. 
Dickens’ Little Nell. 1s. 
Masterman Ready. Is. 
Marryat’s Poor Jack. Is. 
Arabian Nights. Is. 
Gulliver’s Travels. Is. 
Lyrical Poetry for Boys & Girls. ts. 
Vicar of Wakefield. Is. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. Is. 


Standards VI. and VII. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. 

Is. 
Robinson Crusoe. Is. 
Tales of the Coast. Is. 
Settlers in Canada. Is. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. Is. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 1s, 


BELL’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. By M. J. BARRINGTON- 
WARD, M.A. (Worcester College, Oxford). 


The Child’s Geography. 
trated. Stiff paper cover, 6d. 

The Map and 
(Standard I.) Illustrated. 
lod, 


Illus- 


the Compass. 
Cloth, 


The Round World. (Standard II.) 
Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 

About England. (Standard III.) 
With Illustrations and Coloured 
Map. Cloth, Is. 4d. 
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BELL’S ANIMAL LIFE READERS. A Series of Reading Books 
for the Standards, designed to inculcate the humane treatment of animals. 
Edited by EDITH CARRINGTON and ERNEST BELL. Illustrated by 
HARRISON WEIR and others. *,* Full Prospectus on application. 

BELL’S HISTORY READERS: 

Early English History. Adapted for Standard III. Containing 
12 Stories from Early English History to the Norman Conquest. With 
30 Illustrations. Is. 

Stories from English History, 1066-1485. Adapted for Standard IV. 
Containing 20 Stories and Biographies from the Norman Conquest to the 
end of Wars of the Roses. With 31 Illustrations. Is. 3d. 

The Tudor Period. (1485—1603). Adapted for Seed V. With 

43 Illustrations. Is. 3d. 

The Stuart Period. Adapted for Standard VI. [Jie the Press. 

BENSON (W.). Preparatory English Grammar. By Ww. BENSON, 
B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 8v. 

BROWNING(R.). Handbook to Robert Browning’s Works by MRS. SUTHER- 
LANDORR. 7¢hedztion. Revised, witha bibliography. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

EDWARDS (F.). Examples for Analysis in Verse and Prose. Selected 
and arranged by F. EDWARDS. New edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 

GOLDSMITH. The Deserted Village. Edited, with Notes and Life, 
by C. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P. 4¢h edition. Crown 8vo, Is. 

HAZLITT(W.). Lectures onthe Literature of the Age of Elizabeth. 
Small post 8vo, sewed, Is. 

— Lectures on the English Poets. Small post 8vo, sewed, Is. 

— Lectures on the English Comic Writers. Small post 8vo, sewed, Is. 


HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by J. w. 
HALES, M.A., formerly Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Professor of English Literature at King’s College, 
London. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

The Age of Chaucer. By F. J. SNELL. With an Introduction by 


PROFESSOR HALES. [Lx the Press. 
The Age of Shakespeare. By THOMAS SECCOMBE and J. W. ALLEN. 
[ Shortly. 


The Age of Milton. (1632—1660). By the REV. J. H. B. MASTERMAN, 
M.A., with Introduction, etc., by J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A, 2nd 
edition. 
The Age of Dryden. (1660—1700). By R. GARNETT, LL.D., C.R. 
2nd edition. 
The Age of Pope. (1700—1744). By JOHN DENNIS. 4th edition. 
The Age of Johnson. (1744—1798). By THOMAS SECCOMBE. 
The Age of Wordsworth. (1798—1832). By PROF. C. H. HERFORD, 
LITT.D. 37d edition. 
The Age of Tennyson. (1830—1870). By pror. HUGH WALKER. 
3rd edition. 
LAMB (C.). Specimens of English Dramatic Poets of the Time of 
Elizabeth. With Notes. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6¢. 
LOUNSBURY (PROF.). History of the English Language. By 
T. Kk. LOUNSBURY, Professor in Yale University. New Edition, revised. 
12mo, 45. Od. 
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MASON (C. P.). Grammars by C, P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P., Fellow of 
University College, London. 

— First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Fceap. 8vo. 19¢h edition. 
125¢h thousand. Cloth, Is. 

— First Steps in English Grammar, for Junior Classes. Demy 18mo. 64¢4 
thousand. Is. 

— Outlines of English Grammar, for the Use of Junior Classes. 20/4 
edition. 117-1260th thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

— English Grammar; including the principles of Grammatical Analysis. 
39th edition, revised. 170th thousand. Crown 8vo, green cloth, 35. 6d. 

—A Shorter English Grammar, with copious and carefully graduated 
Exercises, based upon the author’s English Grammar. 12¢h edition. 
57¢th-61st thousand. Crown 8vo, brown cloth, 3s. 6d. 

— Practice and Help in the Analysis of Sentences. Price 2s. Cloth. 

— English Grammar Practice, consisting of the Exercises of the Shorter 
English Grammar published in aseparate form. 37d ed¢tzom. Crown 8vo, Is. 

— Remarks on the Subjunctive and the so-called Potential Mood. 
6d., sewn. 

— Blank Sheets Ruled and headed for Analysis. 1s. per dozen. 

MILTON: Paradise Lost. Books I., II., and III. Edited, with Notes 
on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks, by C. P. MASON, 
B.A., F.C.P. Crown 8vo._ Is. each. 

— Paradise Lost. Books V.-VIII. With Notes for the Use of Schools. 
By Cc. M. LUMBY. 2s. 6d. 

PANCOAST (H. S.). Introduction to English Literature. By 
HENRY S. PANCOAST. I2m0o, 5s. 

PRICE (A. C.). Elements of Comparative Grammar and Philology. 
For Use in Schools. By A. c. PRICE, M.A. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


READY (A. W.). Essays and Essay-Writing, for Public Examina- 
tions. By A. W. READY, B.A., Army and Civil Service Tutor. 27d 
edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

— Précis and Précis-Writing. Crown 8vo. [Zn the Press. 


SHAKESPEARE. Hints for Shakespeare-Study. Exemplified in an 
Analytical Study of Julius Cesar. By MARY GRAFTON MOBERLY. 27d 
edition. Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 


— Coleridge’s Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and other Eng- 
lish Poets. Edited by T. ASHE, B.A. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Notes on Shakespeare’s Plays. With Introduction, Summary, Notes 
(Etymological and Explanatory), Prosody, Grammatical Peculiarities, etc. 
By T. DUFF BARNETT, B.A. Lond. Specially adapted for the Local and 
Preliminary Examinations. Crown 8vo, Is. each. 

— Midsummer Night’s Dream.—Julius Czsar.—The Tempest.— 
Macbeth.—Henry V.—Hamlet.—Merchant of Venice.—King 
Richard II.— King John.— King Richard III. — King Lear.— 
Coriolanus.—Twelfth Night.—As You Like it.—Much Ado About 
Nothing. 

— Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art. The History and Character of Shake- 
speare’s Plays. By DR. HERMANN ULRICI. ‘Translated by L. DORA 
SCHMITZ. 2 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
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SHAKESPEARE —continued. 

— William Shakespeare. A Literary Biography. By KARL ELZE, PH.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

— Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. Small 

ost 8vo, Is. 

SKEAT (W. W.). Questions for Examinations in English Litera- 
ture. With a Preface containing brief hints on the study of English. 
Arranged by REV. W. W. SKEAT, LITT.D. 37d edit. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SMITHSON (D. J.). Elocution and the Dramatic Art. Mew edition, re- 
vised by CHARLES REEVE TAYLOR, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in Public Reading 
and Speaking in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi-586, 35. 6d. 

TEN BRINK’S Early English Literature. Vol. I. (to Wiclif). Trans- 
lated into English by HORACE M. KENNEDY. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

— Vol. II. (Wiclif, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). Translated by 
W. CLARKE ROBINSON, PH.D. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Vol. III. (to the Death of Surrey). Edited by PROFESSOR ALOIS BRANDL. 
Translated by L. DORA SCHMITZ. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

— Lectures on Shakespeare. Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. Small 

ost 8vo, 35. 6d. 

TENNYSON (LORD). A Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. By MORTON LUCE. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo. 65s. 

THOMSON: Spring. Edited by c. P. MASON, B.A., F.c.P. With Life. 
2nd edition. Crown 8yo, Is. 

— Winter. Edited by c. P. MASON, B.A., F.C.P. With Life. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

WEBSTER’S BRIEF INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. A 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, abridged from Webster’s 
International Dictionary. With a Treatise on Pronunciation, List of 
Prefixes and Suffixes, Rules for Spelling, a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Proper Names in History, Geography, and Mythology, and Tables of 
English and Indian Money, Weights, and Measures. With 564 pages 
and 800 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 35. 

WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY of the English 
Language. Including Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and 
Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, Alternative Spellings, 
Derivations, Synonyms, and numerous illustrative Quotations, with various 
valuable literary Appendices, with 83 extra pages of Illustrations grouped 
and classified, rendering the work a COMPLETE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
REFERENCE-Book. ew edition (1890). ‘Thoroughly revised and en- 
larged under the supervision of NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D.’ I vol. (2,118 
pages, 3,500 woodcuts), 4to, cloth, 315. 6d. ; halfcalf, £2 2s. ; halfrussia, 
£2 55.; calf, £2 8.5 or in 2 vols., cloth, £1 145. 

Prospectuses, with specimen pages, sent post free on application. 





FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


COWER (A. M.), The Public Examination French Reader. With 
a Vocabulary to every extract. By A. M. BOWER, F.R.G.S., late Master 
in University College School, etc. 35. 6d. 

BARRERE (A). Précis of Comparative French Grammar and Idioms 
and Guide to Examinations. By a. BARRERE, Professor R.M.A,, 
Woolwich. 4/h edition. 45. 6d. 
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BARRERE (A.)—continued. 
— Récits Militaires. From Valmy (1792) to the Siege of Paris (1870). 
With English Notes and Biographical Notices. 2d edztion. Crown 8vo, 35. 


CLAPIN (A. C.). French Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
REV. A. C. CLAPIN, M.A., B.-€s-L. Fecap. 8vo. 14th edition. 2s. 6d. 

— French Primer. Elementary French Grammar and Exercises for Junior 
Forms in Public and Preparatory Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 12¢h edition. 1s. 

— Primer of French Philology. With Exercises for Public Schools. 
10/h edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

— English Passages for Translation into French. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Key (for Tutors only), 45. net. 


DAVIS (J. F.) and THOMAS (F.). An Elementary French 
Reader. Compiled, with a Vocabulary, by J. F. DAVIS, M.A., D.LIT., 
and FERDINAND THOMAS, Crown 8vo, 2s. 


GASC (F. E. A.). First French Book; being a New, Practical, and 
Easy Method of Learning the Elements of the French Language. eset 
and thoroughly revised. 128th-132nd thousand. Crown $vo, Is. 

— Second French Book. 58¢h-59¢h thousand. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Key to First and Second French Books. 7¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 

— French Fables, for Beginners, in Prose, with an Index of all the Words 
at the end of the work. 17¢h thousand. 12mo, Is. 6d. 

— Select Fables of La Fontaine. 19¢h thousand. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

— Histoires Amusantes et Instructives; or, Selections of Complete 
Stories from the best French modern authors, who have written for the 
young. With English notes. 17th thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

— Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation, containing :— 
J. The most current and useful Phrases in Everyday Talk. II. Every- 
body’s necessary Questions and Answers in Travel-Talk. 19th edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6a. 

— French Poetry for the Young. With Notes, and preceded by a few 
plain Rules of French Prosody. 5¢h edttion, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

— French Prose Composition, Materials for. With copious footnotes, and 
hints for idiomatic renderings. 237d thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

Key, 2nd edition. 6s. net. 

— Prosateurs Contemporains; or, Selections in Prose chiefly from con- 
temporary French literature. With notes. 12¢h edition. 12mo, 35. 6d. 

— Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 14¢h 
edition. 16mo, Is. 6d. 

— French and English Dictionary, with upwards of Fifteen Thousand 
new words, senses, &c., hitherto unpublished. 8h edition, reset and con- 
siderably enlarged. none vol. Large 8vo, cloth, 125. 6d. In use at 
Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &c. 

— Student’s Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
1,124 pages, double columns. 8vo. 55. 

— Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages ; for the every- 
day purposes of Travellers and Students. Mew edition. 57th thousand, 
16mo, cloth, 25. 6d. 


GOSSET (A.). Manual of French Prosody for the use of English 


Students, By ARTHUR GOSSET, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 
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GRANVILLE (W. E. M.). A B C Handbook of French Corre- 
spondence. Compiled by Ww. E. M. GRANVILLE. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. 

LE NOUVEAU TRESOR;; designed to facilitate the Translation of 
English into French at Sight. ByM. E. s. 18¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is, 6d. 

STEDMAN (A. M. M.). French Examination Papers in Miscel- 
laneous Grammar and Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
10th edition. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. A Key(for Tutorsonly). 4th edztzon. 
6s. net. 

—- Steps to French. 4h edition. 18mo, 8d. 

— Easy French Passages for Unseen Translation. 37d edition. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 62. 

— Easy French Exercises on Elementary Syntax. 22d edition. Crown 
8vo, 25. 6d. 

— First French Lessons. 4¢h edition. Crown 8yo, Is. 

— French Vocabularies for Repetition. 8¢% edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

WILLAN (J. N.). Scheme of French Verbs, with Verb Papers. 15, 


FRENCH ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 


MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 

BALZAC. Ursule Mirouét. By HONORE DE BALzAc. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by JAMES BOIELLE, B.-€s-L. 35. 

CLARETIE. Pierrille. By juLes cLarETI£. With 27 Illustrations. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES BOiELLE, B.-és-L. 25. 6d. 

DAUDET. La Belle Nivernaise. Histoire d’un vieux bateau et de son équip- 
age. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by JAMES 
BOIELLE, B.-¢s-L. With Six Illustrations 2s. 

GREVILLE. Le Moulin Frappier. By HENRY GREVILLE. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by JAMES BOIELLE, B.-ts-L. 35. 

HUGO. Bug Jargal. Edited, with Introduction ant Notes, by JAMES BOiELLE, 
B.-¢s L. 38. 


FENELON. Aventures de Télémaque. Edited by c. J. DELILLE. 
5th edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. Re-edited, with Notes, by Fr. E, A. 
Gcasc. Sewed, 6d. each. 


“ 
MOLIERE. 
Le Misanthrope. Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
L’Avare. Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. L’Ecole des Femmes. 
Le Tartuffe. L’Ecole des Maris. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 


Les Femmes Savantes. 
RACINE 


La Thébaide, ou Les Fréres Britannicus, 

Ennemis. Phédre. 
Andromaque. Esther. 
Les Plaideurs. Athalie, 
Iphigénie. 

CORNEILLE. 

Le Cid. Cinna, 
Horace, Polyeucte, 


VOT. TATRE,.—Zatre. 
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LA FONTAINE. Select Fables. Edited by F, BE. A. GASC. 19¢h 
thousand. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

LAMARTINE. Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. Edited with 
Notes by JAMES BOJELLE, B.-¢s-L. 6¢h thousand, Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

SAINTINE. Picciola. Edited by DR. puBuc. 16th thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 

YORTALRE, Charles XII. Edited by L. Dirgy. 8th edition. Fcap. 

vo, Is. 6d. 


GERMAN CLASS BOOKS. 


BUCHHEIM (DR. C. A.). German Prose Composition. Consist- 
ing of Selections from Modern English Writers. With grammatical notes, 
idiomatic renderings, and general introduction. By c. A. BUCHHEIM, PH.D. 
15¢h edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 4s.6¢, A Key to the Ist and 2nd parts. 
3rd edition. 35. net. To the 3rd and 4th parts. 4s. net. 

— First Book of German Prose. Being Parts I. and II. of the above. 
With Vocabulary by H. R. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

CLAPIN (A. C.). A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the 
REV. A. C. CLAPIN, and F, HOLL-MULLER. 6¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

— A German Primer. With Exercises. 2nd edition. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

FRANCKE (KUNO). History of German Literature. By KUNO 
FRANCKE, Professor in Harvard University. Mew and revised edition. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

LANGE (F.). Elementary German Reader. A Graduated Collection of 
Readings in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and a Vocabulary. 
By F. LANGE, PH.D. Crown 8vo. 4th edition. Is. 6d. 

MORICH (R. J.). German Examination Papers in Miscellaneous 
Grammar and Idioms. By R. J. MORICH, Manchester Grammar School. 
2nd edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. A Key, for Tutors only. 55. net. 

PHILLIPS (M. E.). Handbook of German Literature. By MARY 
E. PHILLIPS, LL.A. With Introduction by DR. A. WEISS, Professor of 
German Literature at R. M. A. Woolwich. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


STOCK (DR.). Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the order of Words 
in German Sentences. With a Vocabulary. By the late FREDERICK 
STOCK, D.LIT., M.A. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


KLUGE’S Etymological Dictionary of the German Language, 
Translated by J. F. DAVIS, D.LIT. (Lond.). Crown 4to, 7s. 6d, 


GERMAN ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 


MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. 

AUERBACH (B.). Auf Wache. Novelle von BERTHOLD AUERBACH. Der 
Gefrorene Kuss. Novelle von OTTO ROQUETTE. Edited by a. a, MAc- 
DONELL, M.A., PH.D. 27d edition. Crown 8Vvo, 2s. 

BENEDIX (J. R.). Doktor Wespe. Lustspiel in fiinf Aufziigen von juLius 
RODERICH BENEDIX. Edited by PROFESSOR F, LANGE, PH.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

EBERS(G.). Eine Frage. Idyll von GEoRG EBERS. Edited by F. sTORR, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 
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MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS—continued. 


FREYTAG(G.). Die Journalisten. Lustspiel von GUSTAV FREYTAG. Edited 
by PROFESSOR F. LANGE, PH.D. 4th revised edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— Sollund Haben. Roman von GUSTAV FREYTAG. Edited by w. HANBY CRUMP, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GERMAN EPIC TALES IN PROSE. I. Die Nibelungen, von A. F. Cc. 
VILMAR. II. Walther und Hildegund von ALBERT RICHTER. Edited by KARL 
NEUHAUS, PH.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GUTZKOW (K.). Zopf und Schwert. Lustspiel von KARL GUTZKow. Edited 
by PROFESSOR F. LANGE, PH.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HEY’S FABELN FUR KINDER. Illustrated by 0. sPECKTER. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Grammatical Summary, Words, and a complete Vocabu- 
lary, by PROFESSOR F. LANGE, PH.D. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

HEYSE (P.). Hans Lange. Schauspiel von pAUL HEYSE. Edited by A. A. 
MACDONELL, M.A., PH.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

HOFFMANN (E.T. A.). Meister Martin, der Kiifner. Erzahlung von kz. 
T. A. HOFFMANN. Edited by F. LANGE, PH.D. 2ad edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

MOSER (G. VON). Der Bibliothekar. Lustspiel von G. VON MosER. Edited 
by F. LANGE, PH.D. 4th edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

SCHEFFEL (V. VON). Ekkehard. Erzahlung des zehnten Jahrhunderts, 
yon VICTOR VON SCHEFFEL, Abridged edition, with Introduction and Notes by 
HERMAN HAGER, PH.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

GERMAN BALLADS from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. With Intro- 
ductions, Copious and Biographical Notices. Edited by C. L. BIELEFELD. 


5th edition, Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


GOETHE. Hermann und Dorothea. With Introduction, Notes, and Argu- 
ments, By E. BELL, M.A., and E. WOLFEL. 37d edition. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

— Faust. Part I. German Text with Hayward’s Prose Translation 
and Notes. Revised, with Introduction by Cc. A. BUCHHEIM, PH.D. 
Small post 8vo, 5s. 


SCHILLER’S Wallenstein. Complete Text, comprising the Weimar 
Prologue, Lager, Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s Tod. Edited by pr. 
BUCHHEIM. O6¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 
2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 

— Maid of Orleans. With English Notes by DR. WILHELM WAGNER. 37a 
edition. Fcap. Svo, 1s. 6d. 

— Maria Stuart. Edited by v. KASTNER, B.-¢s-L. 37d edition. Feap. 
8vo, Is. 6d. 


ITALIAN. 


DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal Prose Translation, with the Italian 
Text printed on the same page, and Explanatory Notes. By JOHN A. 
CARLYLE, M.D. With Portrait. 2d edition. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

— The Purgatorio, A Literal Prose Translation, with the Italian Text 
printed on the same page, and Explanatory Notes. By Ww. Ss. DUGDALF. 
Small post 8vo, 55. 

GASPARY. History of Early Italian Literature to the Death of 
Dante. Translated from the German of ADOLF GASPARY, together with 
the Author’s Additions to the Italian Translation (1887), and with Supple- 
mentary Biographical Notes (1887-1899), by HERMAN OELSNER, M.A., 
PH.D. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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BELL'S MODERN TRANSLATIONS. 


A Serics of Translations from Modern Languages, with Memoirs, 
Introductions, etc. Crown 8vo, 1s. each. 


DANTE. Inferno. Translated by the REV. H. F. CARY, M.A. 
— Purgatorio. Translated by the REY. H. F. CARY, M.A. 

— Paradiso. Translated by the REV. H. F, CARY, M.A. 
GOETHE. Egmont. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 

— Iphigeniain Tauris. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 

— Goetz von Berlichingen. Translated by SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
— Hermann and Dorothea. Translated by E. A. BOWRING, C.B, 
HAUFF. The Caravan. Translated by Ss. MENDEL. 

— The Inn inthe Spessart. Translated by S. MENDEL. 
LESSING. Laokoon. Translated by E. Cc. BEASLEY. 

— Nathan the Wise. Translated by R. DILLON BOYLAN. 

— Minna von Barnhelm. Translated by ERNEST BELL, M.A. 


MOLIERE. The Misanthrope. Translated by Cc. HERON WALL. 


— The Doctor in Spite of Himself. (Le Médecin malgré lui.) Trans- 
lated by Cc. HERON WALL. 


— Tartuffe; or, The Impostor. Translated by c. HERON WALL. 
— The Miser. (L’Avare.) Translated by Cc. HERON WALL. 


— The Shopkeeper turned Gentleman. (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme.) 
Translated by Cc. HERON WALL. 


— The Affected Ladies. (Les Précieuses Ridicules.) Translated by c. 
HERON WALL. 


— The Learned Women. (Les Femmes Savantes.) Translated by c. 
HERON WALL. 


— The Impostures of Scapin. Translated by Cc. HERON WALL. 


RACINE. Athalie. Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. 

— Esther. Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. 

— Iphigenia. Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M,A. 

— Andromache. Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. 

— Britannicus. Translated by R. BRUCE BOSWELL, M.A. 

SCHILLER. William Tell. Translated by sIR THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B., LL.D. ew edition, entirely revised. 

— The Maid of Orleans. Translated by ANNA SWANWICK. 

— Mary Stuart. Translated by J. MELLISH. 


— Wallenstein’s Camp and the Piccolomini, Translated by J. CHURCHILL 
and s. T. COLERIDGE. 


— The Death of Wallenstein. Translated by s. T, COLERIDGE. 


, For other Translations from Modern Languages, see the Catalogue of 
Bohn’s Libraries, which will be forwarded on application. 
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SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ART. 


BELL'S SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by Percy Groom, M.A. (Cantab. et Oxon.), F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany, 
and G. M. Minchin, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper's Hill. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By PERcY GROOM, M.A., F.L.S., sometime 
Examiner in Botany to the University of Oxford. 37d edition. With 
275 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF ANIMALS, an Introduction to 
the Study of. ByG.c. BOURNE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. Vol. I., Animal Organization: The Protozoa and Ccelenterata. 
With numerous Illustrations. 45. 6d. 

THE STUDENT’S DYNAMICS, comprising Statics and Kinetics. By 
PROF. G. M. MINCHIN, M.A., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


The following volumes are in active preparation: 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. By H.N. DICKSON, F.R.S.E., F.R. MET. SOC., F.R.G.S, 
CHEMISTRY. By JAMES WALKER, D.SC., Professor of Chemistry in 

University College, Dundee. 

ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By oLiver J. LODGE, D.sc., 
F.R.S., LL.D., M.I.E.E., Professor of Physics in University College, 
Liverpool. 

ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By D. E. JONEs, B.sc., 
Science Inspector, and formerly Professor of Physics in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwith, and D, Ss. MCNAIR, PH.D., B.SC. 


ZOOLOGY, 


KINGSLEY (J. S.). A Text-Book of Vertebrate Zoology. ByyJ.s. 
KINGSLEY, Professor of Zoology in Tuft’s College. 8vo, with 375 dia- 
grams, 12s, net. 


BOTANY. 


HAYWARD (W. R.). The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. Containing in 
a tabulated form the chief characteristics of British Plants, with the 
botanical names, soil, or situation, colour, growth, and time of flowering 
of every plant, arranged under its own order; with a copious Index. 
$y W. R. HAYWARD. 7h edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 45. 6d. 

LONDON CATALOGUE of British Plants. Part I., containing the 
British Pheenogamia, Filices, Equisetaceze, Lycopodiacez, Selaginellacex, 
Marsileacezxe, and Characeze. 9¢h edition. Demy 8vo, 6d. ; interleaved 
in limp cloth, 1s. Generic Index only, on card, 2d. 

MASSEE (G.). British Fungus-Flora. <A Classified Text-Book of 
Mycology. By Grorcr MASsEE, Author of ‘*The Plant World.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 4 vols. post 8vo, 75. 6d. each. 


“ 
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SOWERBY’S English Botany. Edited by T. BOSWELL (late syME), 
LL.D., F.L.S., etc. 37d edition, entirely revised. With Descriptions of 
all the Species by the Editor, assisted by N. E. BROWN. 12 vols., with 
1,937 coloured plates, £24 35. in cloth, £26 11s. in half-morocco, Also 
in 89 parts, 5s., except Part 89, containing an Index to the whole 
work, 75. 6d. 

«» Supplementary volume. Parts I., II., and III., 5s. each, or 
bound together, making Vol. XIII. of the complete work, 17s. 


GEOLOGY. 


JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.). Student’s Handbook of Physical Geo- 
logy. By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 2d 
edition, much enlarged, 7s. 6d. 

— Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology, With numerous Diagrams 
and Illustrations. 6s. 

— The Building of the British Isles. A Study in Geographical Evolution. 
With Maps. 2d edition revised. 75. 6d. 


MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


CARRINGTON (R. E.), and LANE (W.A.). A Manual of Dissec- 
tions of the Human Body. By the late R. E. CARRINGTON, M.D. 
(Lond.), F.R.cC.P. 2nd edition. Tevised and enlarged by w. ARBUTHNOT 
LANE, M.S., F.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

HILTON’S Rest and Pain. Lectures on the Influence of Mechanical and 
Physiological Rest in the Treatment of Accidents and Surgical Diseases, 
and the Diagnostic Value of Pata. By the late JOHN HILTON, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S., etc. Edited by w. H. A. JACOBSON, M.A., M.CH. (Oxon.), 
F.R.C.S. 6¢4 edition. 95. 

HOBLYN’S Dictionary of Terms used in Medicine and the Coilateral 
Sciences. 12¢h edition. Revised and enlarged by J. A. P. PRICE, B.A., 
M.D. (Oxon.). 10s. 6d. 

LANE (W. A.). Manual of Operative Surgery. For Practitioners and 
Students. By w. ARBUTHNOT LANE, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S., Assistant 
Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS (W.A.). Domestic Hygiene. By w. A. WILLIAMS, M.B., 
c.M. (Edin.), D.p.H. (Lond.), Lecturer for the West Sussex County 
Council. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6¢. Sewed, 1s. 


BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 


In crown 8vo0, Illustrated, 160 pages, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
CHEAL (J.). Fruit Culture. A Treatise on Planting, Growing, Storage 
of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private Growers. By J. CHEAL, F.R.H.S., 
Member of Fruit Committee, Royal Hort. Society, etc. 
FREAM (DR.). Soils and their Properties. By DR. WILLIAM FREAM, 
B.Sc. (Lond.)., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.S.S., Prof. of Nat. Hist. in Downton 
College, and formerly in the Royal Agric. Coll., Cirencester, 
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GRIFFITHS (DR.). Manuresandtheir Uses. By DR. A. B. GRIFFITHS, 
F.R.S.E., F.C.S., late Principal of the School of Science, Lincoln ; Membre 
de la Socicté Chimique de Paris ; Author of ‘‘ A Treatise on Manures,”’ 
etc., etc. x use at Downton College. 

— The Diseases of Crops and their Remedies. 


MALDEN (W. J.). Tillage and Implements. By w. J. MALDEN, 
Prof. of Agriculture in the College, Downton. 


SHELDON (PROF.). The Farm and the Dairy. By PRoFEssoR 
J. P. SHELDON, formerly of the Royal Agricultural College, and of the 
Downton College of Agriculture, late Special Commissioner of the 
Canadian Government. Jz use at Downton College. 


Specially adapted for Agricultural Classes. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Is. each. 


Practical Dairy Farming. By PROFESSOR SHELDON. Reprinted from the 
author’s larger work entitled ‘‘ The Farm and the Dairy.” 

Practical Fruit Growing. By J. CHEAL, F.R.u.S. Reprinted from the 
author’s larger work, entitled ‘* Fruit Culture.” 


TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by Sir H. Trueman Wood. 


Specially adapted for candidates in the examinations of the City Guilds 
Institute. Illustrated and uniformly printed in small post 8vo. 


BEAUMONT (R.). Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By 
ROBERTS BEAUMONT, Professor of Textile Industry, Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; Examiner in Cloth Weaving to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 37d edition, re-written. With over 200 Illustrations. 75. 6d. 


GADD (W. L.). Soap Manufacture. By W. LAWRENCE GADD, F.I.C., 
F.C.S., Registered Lecturer on Soap-Making and the Technology of Oils 
and Fats, also on Bleaching, Dyeing, and Calico Printing, to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 2d edition. 5s. 


HELLYER (S. S.). Plumbing: Its Principles and Practice. By 
S. STEVENS HELLYER. With numerous Illustrations. 4¢h edition. 5s. 


HORNBY (J.). Gas Manufacture. By J. HORNBY, F.1.C., Lecturer 
under the City and Guilds of London Institute. 2nd edition, revised. 55. 


HURST (G.H.). Silk-Dyeing and Finishing. ByG. u. HURST, F.C.s., 
Lecturer at the Manchester Technical School, Silver Medallist, City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With Illustrations and numerous Coloured 
Patterns. 75. 6d. 

JACOBI (C. T.). Printing. A Practical Treatise. By c. 1. JAcoslI, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press, Examiner in Typography to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Illustrations. 2d edition, 
revised. 55. 


MARSDEN (R.). Cotton Spinning: Its Development, Principles, 
and Practice, with Appendix on Steam Boilers and Engines By r, 
MARSDEN, Editor of the ‘‘ Textile Manufacturer.” 5¢4 edition. 6s. 6d. 

— Cotton Weaving: Its Development, Principles, and Practice, 
Ly R. MARSDEN. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 67. 
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PHILIPSON (J.). Coach Building, By JoHN PHILIPSON, M.INST.M.E., 
Past President of the Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers. With 
numerous illustrations. 6s. 

POWELL (H.), CHANCE (H.), and HARRIS (H. G.). Glass 
Manufacture. By H. POWELL, B.A. (Whitefriars Glass Works); with 
chapters on Sheet Glass, by HENRY CHANCE, M.A. (Chance Bros., 
Birmingham) ; and on Plate Glass, by H. G. HARRIS, Assoc. Memb. 
Ie (CHB, Bexlore 

ZAEHNSDORF (J. W.). Bookbinding. By J. Ww. ZAEHNSDORF, 
Examiner in Bookbinding to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Diagrams. 5¢% edztion. 55. 


MUSIC. 


BANISTER (H. C.). A Text-Book of Music: By H. C. BANISTER, 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the R. A. of Music, at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, and at the Royal Normal Coll. and Acad. of Music 
for the Blind. 16¢h edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

— Lectures on Musical Analysis. Embracing Sonata Form, Fugue, 
etc., Illustrated by the Works of the Classical Masters. 2nd edztion, 
revised, Crown 8vo, 55. 

— Interludes. Six Popular Lectures on Musical Subjects. Collected and 
Edited by STEWART MACPHERSON, Fellow and Professor of the Royal 
Academy of Music. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

— Musical Art and Study: Papers for Musicians. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

HUNT (H. G. BONAVIA). A Concise History of Music, from the 
Commencement of the Christian era to the present time. For the use of 
Students. By REV. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. Doc. Dublin; Warden 
of Trinity College, London ; and Lecturer on Musical History in the same 
College. 15th edition, revised to date (1898). Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


ART. 


BELL (SIR CHARLES). The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expres- 
sion, as connected with the Fine Arts. By sik CHARLES BELL, K.H. 
7th edition, revised. 55. 


BRYAN’S Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. Witha List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. A new 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By k. E. GRAVES and 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 2 volumes. Imp.8vo, buckram, £3 35. 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing the Principles of Harmony and Con- 
trast of Colours, and their Application to the Arts. 37d edition, with 
Introduction Index and several Plates. 5s.—With an additional series 
of 16 Plates in Colours, 7s. 6d. 

CRANE (WALTER). The Bases of Design. By WALTER CRANE. 
With 200 Illustrations, many drawn by the author. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 

— Line and Form. A Series of Lectures Delivered at the Municipal School 
of Art, Manchester. With 175 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 

— The Decorative Illustration of Books. With 165 Illustrations. 2nd 

_ and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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DUNLOP (J.M.). Anatomical Diagrams for the Use of Art Students. 
Arranged with Analytical Notes and drawn out by JAMES M. DUNLOP. 
A.k.c.A., Antique and Life Class Master, and Lecturer on Artistic 
Anatomy in the Glasgow School of Art. With Introductory Preface by 
JOHN CLELAND, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. With 71 Plates, containing 150 Subjects, printed in 
three colours. Imperial 8vo, 6s. net. 

HARRIS (R.). Geometrical Drawing. For Army and other Examina- 
tions. With chapters on Scales and Graphic Statics. With 221 
diagrams. By R. HARRIS, Art Master at St. Paul’s School. Mew 
edition, enlargea. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 

HEATON (MRS.). A Concise History of Painting. By the late mrs. 
CHARLES HEATON. JVew- edition. Revised by COSMO MONKHOUSE. 55. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI'S Treatise on Painting. Translated from 
the Italian by J. F. RIGAUD, R.A. With a Life of Leonardo and an 
Account of his Works, by J. W. BROWN. With numerous Plates. 5s. 

MOODY (F. W.). Lectures and Lessons on Art. By the late F. w. 
MOODY, Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With 
Diagrams to illustrate Composition and other matters. Demy 8vo, 45. 6d. 

PENNELL (J.). Modern Illustration : Its Methods and Present Con- 
dition. By JOSEPH PENNELL. With171 Illustrations. Student’s Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANGE (E. F). Alphabets : a Handbook of Lettering, compiled for 
the use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Students. With com- 
plete Historical and Practical Descriptions, By EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
With more than 200 Illustrations. 37d edition. Crown 8vo. 55s. 

WHITE (GLEESON). Practical Designing: A Handbook on the 
Preparation of Working Drawings, showing the Technical Methods em- 
ployed in preparing them for the Manufacturer and the Limits imposed on 
the Design by the Mechanism of Reproduction and the Materials employed. 
Edited byGLEESON WHITE. Freely Illustrated. 4¢h edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Contents :—Bookbinding, by H. ORRINSMITH—Carpets, by ALEXANDER 
MILLAR—Drawing for Reproduction, by the Editor—Pottery, by w. P. 
RI1x—Metal Work, by R, LL. RATHBONE—Stained Glass, by SELWYN 
IMAGE—Tiles, by OWEN CARTER—Woven Fabrics, Printed Fabrics, and 
Floorcloths, by ARTILUR SILVER—Wall Papers, by G. C. HAITE, 


MENTAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS. 


ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius), The Thoughts of. Translated literally, 
with Notes, Biographical Sketch, Introductory Essay on the Philosophy, 
and Index, by GEORGE LONG, M.A. Xevised edition, Small post 8vo, 
35. 6d., or new edition on Handmade paper, buckram, 6s, 

BACON’S Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. Edited 
with Notes, by J. DEVEY, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55. 
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COLEGROVE (PROF.). Memory: An Inductive Study. By F. w. 
COLEGROVE, PH.D., D.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Washington. With an Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 8vo. 

[ln the Press. 

EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. With the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments. Translated with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, a View of his Philo- 
sophy, and Index, by GEORGE LONG, M.A. Small post 8vo, 55., or new 
edition on Handmade paper, 2 vols., buckram, 10s. 6d. 

HEGEL’S Philosophy of Right. Translated by s. W. DYDE, D.SC., 
Professor of Mental Philosophy in Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. * 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Professor of Education at St. Andrew’s University. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

— Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Science. With 
Life. Translated by E. BELFORT BAX. Small post 8vo, 55. 


LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. Edited by J. A. ST. JOHN. 2 vols. 
Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

RYLAND (F.). Psychology, an Introductory Manual for University 
Students, designed chiefly for the London B.A. and B.Sc. Ey 
F. RYLAND, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8°% 
edition, re-written and enlarged. With lists of book for Students, and 
Examination Papers set at London University. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

— Ethics: An Introductory Manual for the use of University Students. 
With an Appendix containing List of Books recommended, and Exami- 
nation Questions. 22d edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Logic. An Introductory Manual for the use of University Students. 
2nd edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason, and On the Willin Nature. Translated by MADAME 
HILLEBRAND. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

— Essays. Selected and Translated. With a Biographical Introduction 
and Sketch of his Philosophy, by E, BELFORT BAX. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

SMITH (Adam). Theory of Moral Sentiments. With Memoir of the 
Author by DUGALD STEWART. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Translated, with Introduction, by Rk. H. M. 
ELWES. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BAX (E. B.). Handbook of the History of Philosophy. By &. BEL- 
FORT BAX. 2nd edition, revised. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

DRAPER (J. W.). A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M.D., LL.D. With Index. 2 
yols. Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 

FALCKENBERG(R.). History of Modern Philosophy. By RICHARD 
FALCKENBERG, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Erlangen, 
Translated by Professor A. C. ARMSTRONG, Demy 8vo, 16s. 

HEGEL’S Lectures on the Philosophy of History, Translated by 
J. SIBREE, M.A. Small post 8vo, 5s. 
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LAW AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


KENT’S Commentary on International Law. Edited by J. T. aABDy, 
LL.D., Judge of County Courts and Law Professor at Gresham College, 
late Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Cambridge. 2nd 
edition, revised and brought down to a recent date. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. Edited by J. Vv. PRITCHARD, A.M. 
2 vols. Small post 8vo, 35. 6¢. each. 

PROTHERO(M.). Political Economy. By MICHAEL PROTHERO, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. 
Edited by E. C. K. GONNER, M.A., Lecturer in University College, 
Liverpool. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, with an Introduction 
by ERNEST BELFORT BAX. 2 vols. Small post 8v0, 3s. 6d. each. 


HISTORY. 


BEALE (Dorothea). The Student’s Text-Book of English and 
General History. From B.c. 100 to 1860. With Genealogical and 
Literary Tables and Sketch of the English Constitution. By D. BEALE. 
New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

— The Student’s Chronological Maps of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory. Royal 8vo, 35. 6d. 

BOWES (A.). A Practical Synopsis of English History; or, A 
General Summary of Dates and Events. By ARTHUR BOWES. II¢h/ 
edition. Revised and brought down to the present time. Demy 8vo, Is. 

DYER and HASSALL. History of Modern Europe, from the Taking 
of Constantinople to the present time. By DR. T. H. DYER. dA mew 
edition, Revised throughout and brought up to date by ARTHUR 
HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. In 6 volumes. 
Crown 8vo. With Maps, 6s. each. [Vols. I. and II, shortly. 

GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Complete and 
Unabridged, with Variorum Notes. Edited by an English Churchman. 
With 2 Maps. 7 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6¢. each. 

GREGOROVIUS’ History of the City ot Rome in the Middle Ages. 
Translated by ANNIE HAMILTON. Vols. I., II., and III. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
each net. Vols. [V., V., VI.,and VII., each in two parts, 4s. 6d. net each 

art. (Vol. VIL1., completing the work, in the Press. 

GUIZOT’S History of the English Revolution of 1640. Translated by 
WILLIAM HAZLITT. Small post $vo, 35. 6d. 

— History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution, Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 

MENDERSON (E.F.). Select Historical Documents of the Middle 
Ages. Including the most famous Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, etc., from the sixth to the fourteenth centuries. 
Translated and edited, with Introductions, by ERNEST F. HENDERSON, 
PH.D, Small post 8vo, 55. 
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HENDERSON —continued. 

— Side Lights on English History. Being extracts from Letters, Papers, 
and Diaries of the past three centuries. Collected and arranged by 
ERNEST F. HENDERSON, PH.D. With 83 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 

— A History of Germany in the Middle Ages. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

HOOPER (George). The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the 
Second Empire, August-September, 1870. By GEORGE HOOPER. With 
General Map and Six Plans of Battle. Small Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Waterloo: The Downfall of the First Napoleon: a History of th 
Campaign of 1815. With Maps and Plans. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S History of the Girondists. Translated by H. T. RYDE. 
3 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

—- History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France (a Sequel to his 
History of the Girondists). 4 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

—- History of the French Revolution of 1848. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

LAPPENBERG’S' History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. Translated by the late B. THORPE, F.S.A. Vew edition, revised 
by E. c. OTTE. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 

LEE (Dr. G. C.). Leading Documents of English History. Edited 
by DR. GUY CARLETON LEE, of John Hopkins University. 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

* * This volume gives the texts of the most important Legal and 
Constitutional Documents from the earliest Saxon Code to the last treaty 
between the British and the Boers, together with illustrative material and 
a bibliography, so arranged as to furnish a clue to every important manu- 
script and printed document upon English history. 

MARTINEAU (H.). History of England from 1800-15. By HARRIET 
MARTINEAU. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1815-46. 4 vols. Small post $vo, 
35. 6d. each. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

MICHELET’S History of the French Revolution from its earliest 
indications to the flight of the King in 1791. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6¢@. .. 

MIGNET’S History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

RANKE (L.). History of the Popes, their Church and State, and es+ 
pecially of their conflicts with Protestantism in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Translated by E. FOSTER. 3 vols. Small post 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred 
and the Chronicles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and Richard of Cirencester. Edited, with Notes and Index, by J. A. 
GILES, D.c.L. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

STRICKLAND (Agnes). The Lives of the Queens of England; 
from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNEs 
STRICKLAND. 6 vols. 55. each. ; 

— The Lives of the Queens of England. Abridged edition for the 
use of Schools and Families. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

THIERRY’S History of the Conquest of England by the Normans. 
Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITr. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 
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WRIGHT (H. F.), The Intermediate History of Eng and, with Notes, 
Supplements, Glossary, and a Mnemonic System. For Army and Civil 
Service Candidates. By H. F. WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

— History of England, B.c. 58—a.pD. 1714. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

For other Works of value to Students of History, see Catalogue of 
Bohn’s Libraries, sent post-free on application. 


DIVINITY, ETC. 


ASPLEN (L. O.). A Thousand Years of English Church History. 
By the REV. L. 0. ASPLEN, late Foundation Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Priest at the Parish Church, Weston-super-Mare. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 

AUGUSTINE de Civitate Dei. Books XI. andXII. By the REV. HENRY 
D. GEE, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only. 2s. II. Introduction and Translation. 35. 

— In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus XXIV-XXVII. Edited by the 
REV. HENRY GEE, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only, 1s. 6d. II. Translation 
by the late REV. CANON H, BROWN, Is. 6d. 

—In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus LZ VII-LXXIX. Edited by 
the REV. HENRY GEE, B.D., F.S.A. I. Text only, 1s. 6d. IJ. Trans- 
lation by the late REV. CANON H. BROWN. Is. 6d. 

BARRY (BP.). Notes onthe Catechism. For the use of Schools. By 
the RT. REV. BISHOP BARRY, D.D. I1th edition. Fcap. 2s. 

BLEEK. Introduction to the Old Testament. By FRIEDRICH BLEEK, 
Edited by JOHANN BLEEK and ADOLF KAMPHAUSEN. Translated by 
G. H. VENABLES. 2 vols. Small post 8vo, 5s. each. 

BUTLER (BP.). Analogy of Religion. With Analytical Introduction 
and copious Index, by the late RT. REV. DR. STEERE. F cap. 3s. 6d. 
CHAMPNEYS (A. C.). A Soldier in Christ’s Army. An Explanation 
of Confirmation and the Catechism for Public School Boys. By a. c. 
CHAMPNEYS, M.A., formerly a House Master at Marlborough College. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop 
of Czsarea. ‘Translated from the Greek by REV. C. F. CRUSE, M.A. 
With Notes, a Life of Eusebius, and Chronological Table. Sm. post 8vo, 5s. 

HUMPHRY (W. G.). Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and 
Explanatory Treatise on the. By w. G. HUMPHRY, B.D. 6th edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

JOSEPHUS (FLAVIUS), The Works of. wuistTon’s Translation. 
Revised by REV. A, R, SHILLETO, M.A. With Topographical and Geo- 
graphical Notes by COLONELSIR C. W. WILSON, K.C.B. 5 vols. 35. 6d. each. 

LUMBY (DR.). Compendium of Engksh Church History, from 
1688-1830. With a Preface by J. RAWSON LUMBY,D.D. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 

MACMICHAEL (J. F.). The New Testament in Greek. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chronological Tables. By the 
late REV. J. F. MACMICHAEL. F cap, 8vo (730 pp.), 45. 6d. 


Also the Four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, separately. 
In paper wrappers, 6d. each. 
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PEARSON (BP.). On the Creed. Carefully printed from an Early 
Edition. Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A. Post 8yo, 5s. 


PEROWNE (BP.). The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with 
Introductions and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the RIGHT REV. 
J. J. STEWART PEROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. 8vo. Vol. I. 
8th edition, revised. 18s. Vol. Il. 7th edition, revised. 16s. 


— The Book of Psalms. Abridged Edition for Schools. Crown 8vo. 
goth edition. 55. 


SADLER (M. F.). The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruc- 
tion. Being the Church Catechism, Expanded and Explained in Question 
and Answer. For the use of the Clergyman, Parent, and Teacher. By the 
REV. M. F. SADLER, late Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton. 
437d thousand. 25. 


*,.* A Complete List of Prebendary Sadler’s Works will be sent on 
application. 


SCRIVENER (DR.). A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament. With Forty-four Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. [or 
the use of Biblical Students. By the late F. H. SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter. 4¢/ edition, thoroughly revised, by the REV. 
E, MILLER, formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32s. 


— Novum Testamentum Greece, Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt variae 
lectiones editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfi, Tregellesii, 
curante F. H. A. SCRIVENER, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D. Revzsed edition. 4s. 6d. 


— Novum Testamentum Greece [Editio Major] textus Stephanici, 
A.D. 1556. Cum variis lectionibus editionum Bezae, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfi, Tregellesii, Westcott-Hortii, versionis Anglicanze emendato- 
rum curante F. H. A. SCRIVENER, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D., accedunt parallel 
s. scripture loca. Small post 8vo. 22d edition. 7s. 6d. 

An Edition on writing-paper, with marginfornotes. 4to, half bound, 12:, 
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SemoyaARY OF,CEASSICAL AND 
MATHEMATICAL: SERIES: 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

PuBpLic SCHOOL SERIES. 

BELL’s ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS.—ELEMENTARY SERIES. 
= a 55 INTERMEDIATE SERIES, 
CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
BELL’s CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT Books. 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


CICERO. Byc..tonc. Vols. I. and II. 8s. each. 

DEMOSTHENES. ByRr. wuHiston. 2 Vols. 8s. each. 
EURIPIDES. Bypr. pacey. Vols. II. and III. 8s. each. 
HERODOTUS. By pr. BLAKESLEY. 2 Vols. 12s. 

HESIOD. By pr. PALEY. 55. 

HOMER. Bypr. PALEY. 2 Vols. 14s. 

HORACE. By A.J. MACLEANE. 8s. 

PLATO. Phaedrus. By DR. THOMPSON. 5S. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol.I. By F.u. praypes. 5s. Vol. II. By pr. parry. 
VIRGIL, By coninGToN AND NETTLESHIP. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


ARISTOPHANES. Peace. By pr. ratey. 2s. 6d. 
— Acharnians. By pr. PALEY. 2s. 6d. 
— Frogs. By pr. PALEY. 25. 6d. 
— Plutus. By M. T. QUINN. 35. 67. 
CICERO. Lettersto Atticus. BookI. By A. rreror. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEMOSTHENES. De FalsaLegatione. By rk. SHILLETO. 65. 
— Adv. Leptinem. By B. w. BEATSON. 35. 6d. 
LIVY. Book VI. By £. s. weyMouTH and G. F, HAMILTON, 2s. 6d. 
— Books XXI. and XXII. By wv. p. DOWDALL. 2s. each. 
PLATO. Apology of Socrates and Crito. By pr. W. WAGNER. 2s. 6d, 
— Phaedo. By DR. W. WAGNER. 55. 6d. 
— Protagoras. By w. wayTe. 45. 6d. 
— Gorgias. By Dk. THOMPSON. 6s. 
— Euthyphro. ByG. . wes. 35. 
— Euthydemus. ByG. 4H. WELLS. 45. 
- Republic. Books I.andII. ByG.. weirs. 55. 
PLAUTUS. Aulularia. By pr. w WAGNER. 45. 6a, 
— Trinummus. Py pr. w. WAGNER. 45. 6d. 
— Menaechmei. By pk. W. WAGNER. 45. 6d. 
— Mostellaria. By &. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 55. 
SOPHOCLES. Trachiniae. By A. praetor. 2s. 6d. net. 
— Oedipus Tyrannus. By. 1. KENNEDY. a5. 6d, 
TERENCE. By pr. w. WAGNER. 75. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. LbBvok VI. By T. w. pouGaNn. 2s. 
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BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


Elementary Series. 


AESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus. Byc.&. LAURENCE. 25. 

CAESAR. BooksI.andII. By a.c. LIDDELL. 1s. 6d. each. 

— Book III. By F. H. COLSON and G. M. GWYTHER. IS. 6a. 

— Book IV. By REv. A. Ww. UPCOTT. 1s. 6d. 

— Book V. By a. REYNOLDS. 1s. €d. 

— Book VI. By J. T. PHILLIPSON. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO. Against Catiline. BooksI.and II. By F. HERRING. 15. 6d. 

— Selections. By Jj. F. CHARLES. 1s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Epaminondas, Hannibal, Cato. By. L. Earl. 
Is. 6d. 

EURIPIDES. Alcestis. By £. H. BLAKENEY. 25. 

— Bacchae. ByG. M. GWYTHER. 2S. 

— Hecuba. By rEv. A.W. UPCOTT. 25. 

— Medea. By REV. T. NICKLIN. 2s. 

EUTROPIUS. BooksI.andII. By J. G. SPENCER. 15. 6d. 

HORACE. Odes. BooklI. Byc.G. BoTTinG. ts. 6d. 

—— Book III. Byu. LaTTeR. ts. 6d. 

LIVY. Book IX. (c. 1-19). By w. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

— Hannibal’s First Campaign in Italy. By F. E. A. TRAYES. 1s. 6d. 

OVID. Metamorphoses. BookI. By G. Hu. WELLs. 1s. 6d. 

— Selections from the Metamorphoses. By J. w. E. PEARCE. 15. 6d. 

— Elegiac Selections. By Fr. covERLEY SMITH. Is. 6d. 

— Tristia. Book III. By H.R. wootrycn. 1s. 6d. 

PHAEDRUS. Selections. By REv. R. H. CHAMBERS. Is. 6d. 

STORIES OF GREAT MEN. By rev. F. conway. 1s. 6d. 

VERGIL. Zéneid. BooklI. By rev. E. H. Ss. ESCOTT, 

—— BooksII.and III. By Lv. p. WAINWRIGHT. 2 vols. 15s. 6d. each. 

—— Book IV. By a.s. WARMAN. 1s. 6d. 

—— Book VI. By J.T. PHILLIPSON. 1s. 6d, 

— — Selections from Books VII.-XII. By w.cG. coast. 1s. 6d. 

XENOPHON. Anabasis. BooksI. II. By £.c. MARCHANT. 1s. 6d. each. 








Intermediate Series. 


CAESAR. Seventh Campaign in Gaul. By Rev. w.c. COMPTON. 2s. 6d. net. 
HOMER. Odyssey. BookI. By FE. c. MARCHANT. 

LIVY. Book XXI. By F. E. A. TRAYES. 

TACITUS. Agricola. By J. w. E. PEARCE. 25. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. The Athenians in Sicily. By rev. w. c. compron. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 


AESCHYLUS. Bypr. pAtEy. 6 Vols. 15. 6d. each. 

EURIPIDES. By pr. patzey. 13 Vols. (Ion, 2s.) 15. 6d. each, 

HOMER’S Iliad. By pre. PALEY. Is. 

SOPHOCLES. By pr. patzy. 5 Vols. 15. 6d. each. 

XENOPHON. Hellenica. By REv.L.p.powpALL. BooksI.and II. 2s. each. 

— Anabasis. By J. F. MACMICHAEL. 6 Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 

CICERO. De Senectute, de Amicitia, et Epistolae Selectae. By G. Lone. 
3 Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 

OVID. Selections. By A. J. MACLEANE. 1s. 6d. 

— Fasti. By pr. PALEY. 3 Vols. 25. each. 

TERENCE. Bypr. w. WAGNER. 4 Vols. 1s: 6d, each. 

VIRGIL. By PrRor. CONINGTON. 12 Vols. 1s. 6d. each. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


CAESAR. De Bello Gallico. ByG. LONG. 4s., or in 3 parts, 1s. 6d. each. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS.. By a. H. wRaTISLAW 
and F.N.SUTTON. 25. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Jj. F. MACMICHAEL. 2s. 

CICERO. De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epistles.» ByG. Lone. 3s. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS—continued. 


HOMER. Iliad. By pr. patey. Books I.-XII. 4s. 6@., or in 2 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
HORACE. By a. Jj. MACLEANE. 3s. 6d., or in 2 Parts, 2s. each. 
UVENAL. By HERMAN PRIOR. 3s. 6d. 
ARTIAL,. By pr. paLey and Ww. H. STONE. 4S. 6d. 
OVID. Fasti. By pr. PALEY. 35. 6d., or in 3 Parts, rs. 6d. each. 
SALLUST. Catilina and Jugurtha. By G. LoNG and J. G. FRAZER. 35. 6d. 
or in 2 Parts, 2s.each. 
TACITUS. Germaniaand Agricola. By pv. FRosT. 2s. 6d. 
VIRGIL. conincron’s edition abridged. 2 Vols. 4s. 6d. each, or in 9 Parts, 
1s. 6d. each. 
— Bucolics and Georgics. conincron’s edition abridged. 3s. 
XENOPHON. ByJ. F.MACMICHAEL. 35. 6d., or in 4 Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 
— Cyropaedia. ByG. M. GORHAM. 35. 6d., or in 2 Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 
— Memorabilia. By PERCIVAL FROST. 35. 


BELL’S CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


AESCHYLUS. Suppliants. By WALTER HEADLAM. Is. 
ARISTOPHANES. Acharnians. By w. H. COVINGTON. Is. 
— Plutus. By M. T. QUINN. Is. 

CAESAR’S Gallic War. By w. A. MCDEVITTE. 2 Vols. 1s. each. 
CICERO. Friendship and Old Age. ByG.H. WELLS. 1s. 
DEMOSTHENES. Onthe Crown. Byc. RANN KENNEDY. Is. 
EURIPIDES. 14 Vols. By. Pp. COLERIDGE. 1s. each. 
HORACE. 4 Vols. By A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D. Is. each. 
LIVY. BooksI.-IV. By J. H. FREESE. 1s. each. 

— Book V.and VI. By &£.s. WEYMouTH. 1s. each. 

— Book IX. ByrF.srorr. 1s. 

— Books XXI., XXII. and XXIII. By J.B. BAKER. 15. each 
LUCAN: The Pharsalia. Book I. By F. CONWAY. IS. 

OVID. Fasti. 3 Vols. By H.T. RILEY. 1s. each. 

—Tristia. By H. T. RILEY. 1s. 

SOPHOCLES. 7Vols. By£E. Pp. COLERIDGE. 1s. each. 
THUCYDIDES. Books VI. and VII. By &.c. MARCHANT. 1s, each, 
VIRGIL. 6Vols. By a. HAMILTON BRYCE, 1S. each. 
XENOPHON. Anabasis. 3 Vols. By J. s. WATSON. 15. each. 
— Hellenics. BooksI.andII. Byu. DALE. 1s. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


ARITHMETIC. Byc. BEV ELEBIEY 4s. 6d., or in 2 Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Key to Part II. 7s. 6d. ni 

EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By Cc. PENDLEBURY. 35.. or in 2 Parts, 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, Byc. penp_Lesury and w. s. BEARD, 25. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. By penpiepury and rair. 3s, 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. T. HATHORNTHWAITE, 25, 

CHOICE AND CHANCE. Byw. a. wuitwortu. 6s. 

D CC EXERCISES (a companion to ‘‘Choice and Chance”). 6s. 

EUCLID. Byu.peicuTon. 45. 6d., or Books I.-IV., 3s. ; Books V.-XI., 25. 6d. 
or Book I., 15.; Books I. and II., 15. 6d. ; Books. I.-III., 2s. 62.; Books ILI. 
and IV., 15. 6d. Key. 5s. net. 

INTRODUCTION TO EUCLID. Byun. pricnuTon and EMTAGE. 15. 6d. 

EXERCISES ON EUCLID, &c. By yj. mcpowe.. 6s. : 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION. “3 B. T. MOORE. 35. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. C. PENDLEBURY. 45. 6d. 
SHORT COURSE OF ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, 


By C. PENDLEBURY. 25. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By pyerand wuircomnr. 4s. 67. 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By. G. vvvyAn. 4. 6d. ae 
“ete ache GEOMETRY FOR ‘BEGINNERS, By T. G. vyvvan 

2s. 6 i 


EXAMPLES IN ANALYTICAL CONICS, Byw.m, naxrr. 25. 6d. 


se George Bell & Sons Educational cess 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES—continued. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY OF CONICS. By pr. TAYLOR. 4s. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By pr. w. H. BESANT. 45. 6d. 
Key, 5s. net. 

ELEMENTARY CONICS. By pr. w. H. BESANT. 2s. 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By H. G. WILLIS. 55. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Byw.s. Apis. 6s. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. Byw.s. ALpis. 4s. 

ROULETTES AND GLISSETTES. By pr. w. H. BESANT. 55. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By pr. w. H. BESANT. 45. 6d. 
Solutions. 5s. net, 

HYDROMECHANICS. Part I. Hydrostatics. By DR. w. H. BESANT. 55 

DYNAMICS. Bypr. w. H. BESANT. tos. 6d. 

RIGID DYNAMICS. Byw.s.acpis. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By w.™M. BAKER. 3s. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By pr. w. GARNETT. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT. By pr. w. GARNETT. 45. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS. By c. M. JESSOP. 45. 6d, 

PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Byw. watton. 6s. 

EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By w. GALiatty. 4s. 

MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES. By pyER and PRowDE SMITH. 6s. 








CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS. 


ARITHMETIC. Byc. ELsEE. 3s. 6d. 

— By A. WRIGLEY. 35. 6d. 

EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By watson and Goupig. 2s. 6d. 

ALGEBRA. Byc. ELSEE. 45. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By MACMICHAEL and PROWDE SMITH. 35. €d. 
and 4s. 6d. 

NEWTON'S Principia. By EVANS and MAIN. 4s. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. BytT.G. vyvyan. 4s. 6d. 

TEXT BOOK OF MUSIC. Byu.c. BANISTER. 55. 

CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC. By pr. H.G. BONAVIA HUNT. 35. 6d. 


The following Series are given in full in the body of the Catalogue. 


BELL’S Science Series. See page 35. 

BELL’S Agricultural Series. See page 36. 

BELL’S English Classics. See pf. 25, 26. 

BELL’S Modern Translations. See page 34. 

BELL’S Reading Books and Geographical Readers. See ff. 26, 27. 
CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. See fage 10. 
GOMBERT’S French Drama. See page 31. 

HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. See page 27 
MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. See page 31. 

MODERN GERMAN AUTHORS. See Jf. 32, 33- 
TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. See page 37. 


———— SESS 





CHISWICK PRESS : C. WHITTINGHAM AND CO. TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
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